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of the impending vet- 
nent problem, joined 
hess of the exceptional 
ı the service which many 
have performed, can well 
to feelings of bafflement and 
pnsternation concerning the feasi- 
and the consequences of their ré- 
rption into civilian life. After 
Jd War I a brief period of intense 
concern was quickly dissipated by the 
ease with which all but a few of the 
discharged men found their own way 
back into a peacetime existence. ‘The 
end of World War II, however, will 
į leave a veteran population several times 
greater than that of 1919. The stresses 
and shocks of the war upon both vet- 
erans and nonveterans have been far 
more intense and prolonged. The ma- 
-jor shifts in economic and social atti- 
‘tudes which have occurred over the past 
two decades may be still further modi- 
fied before a full peacetime status is 
restored. 

There are, however, important posi- 
tive factors which in the coming situa- 
tion may well more than counterbalance 
the negative ones. The enhanced aware- 
ness and concern which have already 
A been manifested are in themselves 
g E > \ strongly i in contrast with the casual way 

_ in which the demobilization problem was 
last faced in the United. States. Govern- 
mental and other machinery in the fields 
of placement, vocational counseling, 
~ -cfedit facilities, social insurance, and 

. welfare has developed far beyond the 
: rudimentary beginnings of twenty-five 

pa ago. Governmental plans and 
sn Measures specifically addressed to the 
fF. problems of the returning veteran have 
*Ķ been discussed and devised well in ad- 
wat’ vance. Perhaps in the end even more 
_ $ important are the active concern shown 
28) and the detailed preparation undertaken 
by individual communities, employers, 
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and labor unions, and the fact that we 
do not even yet know fully how elastic 


-our economic and social structure may 


turn out to be. 

The very dimensions of the task 
ahead may in the end simplify its solu- 
tion. It must be kept in mind that pres- 
ently a third or even two-fifths of the 
male labor force of the country may well 
consist of men who have had at least 
some service in the armed forces. In 
many communities, industries, and oc- 
cupations, and of course especially in- 
the age brackets in which most of the 
veterans fall, the proportion will be far 
higher. It is therefore with good reason 
that several of the articles in this volume 
point out that one can hardly speak of’ 
postwar jobs for veterans unless one is 
really speaking of the problem of as- 
suring sufficient jobs for all workers in 
the total population. 

Under these circumstances it is also 
well constantly to bear in mind that 
whatever is done for or to the veteran 
group is being done for or to the en- 
tire national economy. Special services 
provided for veterans and their families 
will be well on the way toward becoming 
services for the entire population. Spe- 
cial provisions or devices affecting ac- 
cess to jobs or the retention of jobs may 
well become permanently crystallized 
into the whole pattern of management 
and trade union relationships. The spe- 
cific applications of general policies will 
require the exercise of an exceptionally 
high quality of wisdom and co-operative- 
ness on the part of the veterans, the em- 
ployers, the trade unions, and the gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

It is to be hoped that the articles in 
this volume will aid in stimulating fur- 
ther discussion of those problems which 
are as yet unsolved and of the conflicts 
of attitude and interest which will have 
to be adjusted. It has obviously not 
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been possible to explore every facet of ANNALS, which will 

these problems, and it is perhaps un- sideration to the disab 
fortunate that it did not prove feasible cial attention is also di 
to add further articles dealing in some 1943 issue, “Our Servi 
detail with the political and social im- nomic Security,” which 
plications of the problem. However, tion of seven articles on ‘ 
the reader will find some of these phases Upon Termination of Servic 


taken up in the May 1945 issue of THE 

















The Human Side of Demobilization 


wee 
By Frank T. HINES ae Pe 


HE value of history, entirely apart 

from its interest, is more fully real- 
ized when counsels gained are put at the 
service of passing generations. Thus, it 
is meet that experiences following World 
War I should be taken as a finger of di- 
rection in a forthright approach to the 
human side of demobilization of soldiers 
and civilians. 

It is a salutary sign of the strength of 
our democracy that in the midst of war 
we can mobilize for peace; but the diffi- 
culties of demobilization may be greater 
in many respects than those which at- 
tended the mobilization for war. Build- 
ing the United States into an arsenal of 
democracy to repel oppression has defied 
expectations on the home front and 
amazed the enemy. Great shifts in 
our population have taken place and will 
continue to take place from one type of 
industry to another and from one lo- 
cality to another. 


COMPARISON WITH WortLp War I 


Following World War I, plans were 
devised principally for securing the wel- 
fare of those returning veterans who had 
been disabled in service. Uncontrolled 
events took their course. War contracts 
were canceled overnight; price and pro- 
duction controls were removed; four mil- 
lion servicemen were demobilized within 
a year with $60 separation pay each and 
a railroad ticket home. Great numbers 
of them returned to communities where 
war workers were being dismissed by 
hundreds of thousands with no unem- 
ployment compensation for their liveli- 
hood during the transition period. The 
results of this unpreparedness are too 
well known to detail here. The failure 
of our mobilization for peace resulted in 
damage to our economic and social life 
that only a strong and courageous people 


è 
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could survive. That experience must 
serve us now. 

At the outset of World War I, the 
Congress enacted laws providing a pro- 
gram of relief, during service, of the de- 
pendents of persons selected for the mili- 
tary or naval service. A system of 
allotment and allowance was available 
for the support of families. War Risk 
Insurance was authorized to provide 
against death or permanent and total 
disability. Compensation, based on the 
principle of workmen’s compensation, 
was authorized as a substitute for pen- 
sions. The privilege of continuing in- 
surance after discharge from service was 
established. Medical treatment and hos- 
pital and domiciliary care for disabled 
veterans were authorized. Vocational 
training was provided for persons dis- 
abled in service who needed such train- 
ing to overcome the handicap of the 
service disability. 

Laws have been amended or enacted 
to make available to veterans of World 
War II: (1) monetary benefits such as 
compensation and pension for disabled 
veterans and for dependents of deceased 
veterans; retirement pay for Reserve 
Officers, and insurance; (2) medical 
treatment, hospital and domiciliary care 
for discharged veterans; (3) burial and 
funeral expenses; (4) vocational reha- 
bilitation for men disabled in service? 
or for all veterans under the Federal- 
States Program; ? and (5) the benefits 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944, popularly called “The GI Bill 
of Rights,” * which benefits are as fol- 


1Public No. 16, 78th Cong., approved 
March 24, 1943, 

2Public No. 113, 78th Cong., approved 
July 6, 1943. 


8 Public No. 346, 78th Cong., approved 
June 22, 1944. 
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lows: (a) educational aid, including a 
refresher or retraining course for as 
much as one year without regard to the 
age of the person when he entered serv- 
ice; (b) guarantee of loans for the pur- 
chase of homes, farms, or business prop- 
erty; (c) readjustment allowance for 
former members of the armed forces who 
are unemployed; and (d) aid in securing 
employment. 

The United States was in World War 
I a relatively short time; most of the 
overseas troops had been abroad ‘little 
more than six months, and approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the emergency 
army was in camps in the United States 
and some of these had been away from 
their homes only a few weeks. They 
had not been subjected to experiences 
which alienated them from their environ- 
ment as had the men in the American 
Expeditionary Force. 

The problem of World War II is mag- 
nified, not only in ratio to the number 
of persons involved in the ‘armed forces 
and the far greater period of time they 


_~..bave been away from home in the far- 


flung battlefields throughout the world, 
but also by reason of the fact that there 
has been total mobilization on the home 
front and these men will be returned to 
communities which will seem strange to 
them in view of the many changes 
wrought in their absence. It is there- 
fore necessary that the Government be 
ready with a long-range program com- 
‘prehending the many phases for their 
readjustment. There is no doubt that 
one of the most valuable of these is that 
which plans for their education and re- 
fresher or retraining courses without re- 
gard to the age of the men when they 
entered service, the length of time they 
have served, or the permanent disability 
which may have resulted from such serv- 


ice. Each and every one has been away © 


from his home environment for a suffi- 
cient length of time to make readjust- 
ment necessary. 


—_ 


EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 


There are three phases of the educa 


tional program. First, under Public No. 


16, 78th Congress, vocational rehabili-‘ 


tation is available to all persons who 
are disabled in service and who have 
vocational handicaps. Each applicant 
for this training will be given expert 
counseling in the selection of his employ- 
ment objective, and such training as will 
enable him to overcome his handicap. 
Methods for measuring the aptitude as 
well as the skills acquired in civilian life 
and during service will be applied. Each 


claimant will be trained into employ- 


ment with educational guidance through- 
out the course. Training may be given 
in an approved college or establishment 
which affords training on the job. Full 
expenses of the course will be paid by 
the Government and, while in training, 
the veteran will receive increased: pen- 
sion, the minimum being $92 per month 
with additional allowance for depend- 
ents. 
will be placed in employment and there 
will be no reduction in his basic award 
of pension by reason of individual suc- 
cess in overcoming the handicap oi bis 
injury. 

Second, the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act, as amended July 6, 1943, is ad- 
ministered under the Federal Security 
Agency. A disabled individual, whether 
the disability is war-connected or arises 
from industrial or other accident or from 
congenital causes, may receive rehabili- 
tation services to the extent provided by 
the states under the existing Federal- 


States Program. Veterans may avail, ° 


themselves of the training offered under 
this program in lieu of or in addition to 
the training or education to which they 
may be entitled under Public No. 16, 
78th Congress, which limits vocational 
rehabilitation to the war disabled, or 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 


Upon completion of the course he 
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Act of 1944 which offers education or 
retraining to all returning veterans. 
Third, the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944 provides an educational pro- 
gram for all returning veterans who have 
served at least ninety days and are dis- 
charged under conditions other than dis- 
honorable. Many of these men will have 
received intensive education or acceler- 
ated college courses during indoctrina- 
tion for service and in off-duty class, 
lecture, or correspondence courses which 
have been made available for those who 
have had time to take advantage of 
them. They will have developed new 
skills in their daily duties and will be 
matured by discipline and dangerous 
experiences. Many of these persons will 
not wish to return to their old jobs but 
will prefer to make use of their newly 
acquired skill; others will desire spe- 
cialized training for many types of jobs 
which will be foreseen in a changing 
world. Under this law, a refresher or 
retraining course is available for a pe- 
riod of one year without regard to the 
age of the veteran when he entered 
service. He may take this course in 
any approved school or establishment 
where he wishes institutional or on-the- 
job training. In order to be entitled to 
education beyond one year he must show 
that his education or training was inter- 
rupted by the war. If he was not over 
25 years of age when he entered the 
service it is presumed that his educa- 
tion was interrupted. This education or 
training beyond one year may not ex- 
ceed an additional three years and is 
determined on length of service and sat- 
isfactory progress in the course pursued. 
The vocational guidance program es- 
tablished for the disabled trainee under 
Public No. 16, 78th Congress, is avail- 
able to the claimant under the provisions 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
but he will not be compelled to avail 
himself of it as a condition of entitle- 
ment to education or training. The lat- 


ter law authorizes as much as $500 per 
school year for tuition and other neces- 
sary expenses, plus subsistence allow- 
ance of $50 per month if without de- 
pendents or $75 per month if he has a 
dependent or dependents. A man may 
make application to any Veterans Ad- 
ministration office or to any approved 
school or establishment where he wishes 
the education or training. Many col- 
leges plan accelerated courses and will 
take applicants at the beginning of any 
month. One large university urges them 
to enter at the first of any week. Some 
will give examinations for advanced 
credits, and accelerated courses will be 
available. 


In-service education. 


In 1918 there was no program of edu- 
cation during service which could be 
expanded to meet the need of the four 
million men in service at the time of the 
Armistice, November 11, 1918. Two 
educational activities were later initiated 
to bridge the gap until demobilization 
could be completed. In January 1919 
several hundred soldiers were sent to 
European universities, and in early Feb- 
ruary the American Expeditionary Force 
University was established at Beaune, 
France. Lecture, Post Schools, and cor- 
respondence courses were also provided. 

By contrast, many persons enrolled 
for World War II were sent to univer- 
sity, college, or civilian training insti- 
tutions for indoctrination courses and 
technical training to increase the mili- 
tary effectiveness of the individual. 
Accelerated courses were inaugurated 
and many other features adopted which 
will have a lasting impact on the 
educational structure of the country. 
The press, the radio, films, lectures, 
and correspondence courses in the 
United States Armed Forces Institute 
have been used in off-duty training in 
the armed forces to increase the effi- 
ciency of the fighting men and to fur- 
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ther a reorientation program which will 
hasten the transition to peacetime pur- 
suits. 

Surveys conducted have included fig- 
ures to estimate the postwar educational 
plans of fighting men, but such estimates 
as to the number who may avail them- 
selves of the benefits offered by the Gov- 
ernment are not reliable inasmuch as the 
questions were presented to the men be- 
fore they had full knowledge of the edu- 
cational plans under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944. However, 
the higher median educational level dur- 
ing World War II, the educational pro- 
grams during service, and the feeling of 
a need for reorientation by the persons 
in service should stimulate great interest 
in these educational opportunities fol- 
lowing demobilization. Surveys based 
on records of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, confirmed by a poll of groups of 
soldiers, show that the median educa- 
tional level during World War I was 
the sixth grade, as contrasted with the 
second-year high school during World 
War IL. 


HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL TREATMENT 


Although the War Risk Insurance Act 
of 1917 made provision for medical, 
surgical, and hospital service for men 
disabled in service, facilities had not 
been established for this purpose. It 
was necessary to arrange with the 
United States Public Health Service to 
perform this function and to make con- 
tracts with about fifteen hundred civil- 
jan hospitals throughout the country 
until adequate facilities could be estab- 
lished. Subsequently admission to these 
hospitals was authorized, within limita- 
tions, for treatment of diseases other 
than those of service origin. 

The Veterans Administration now has 
a total of 94 hospitals with 89,000 beds. 
The present hospital facilities, including 
those under construction, and for which 


funds are available, total 108,500 beds. 
The President has approved in principle 
the acquisition of 14,100- additional 
beds, which number was estimated as 
necessary to meet the requirements dur- 
ing the next fiscal year. This will make 
a grand total of 122,600 beds. Follow- 
ing the cessation of hostilities the bed 
capacity will be further augmented by 
the transfer of hospitals from the Army 
and Navy. Estimates for future needs 
contemplate approximately 300,000 beds 
by 1975, when the peak load is expected. 


COMPENSATION OR PENSION 


Soon after the entry of the United 
States into World War I, a study was 
made of the subject of veterans’ relief in 
the light of workmen’s compensation 
legislation. The plan finally agreed 
upon provided that the payment of com- 
pensation should be based upon the re- 
duction in earning capacity resulting 
from the service disability, rates to be 
based as far as practicable upon the av- 
erage reduction in earning capacity re- 
sulting from such injury in civilian oc- 
cupation and not upon the impairment 
of earning capacity in each individual 
case, so that there would be no reduction 
in the rate of compensation by reason of 
individual success in overcoming the 
handicap of a permanent injury. It was 
hoped that this would mark the end of 
the so-called “service pension,” predi- 
cated on services for ninety -days and 
an honorable discharge without regard 
to incurrence of a disability in service. 
Honorable William G. McAdoo, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, recommended the 
measure as follows: 


This. scientific, well-balanced, equitable 
and comprehensive insurance and compen- 
sation measure will be a substitute, or 
should be a substitute, for the pension sys- 
tem as applied to the present war, and 
ought to make impossible, as it certainly 
will make unnecessary, future pension leg- 
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islation, with all its inequalities and fa- 
voritism.* 


The basic principles of this law re- 
emain today in paying compensation or 
pension for disability arising in service. 
The rates range from $11.50 to $115 per 
month, with additional rates for certain 
specified disabilities. Pensions are also 
paid to dependents of deceased war vet- 
erans within limitations of applicable 
laws. 

The Act of July 3,.1930 authorized 
the payment of an allowance for, disa- 
bility which was not of war-service ori- 
gin. A comparable law today extends 
to World War I and World War II 
veterans the same benefit, namely, a 
pension of $50 per month for permanent 
and total disability without regard to 
the service origin of the condition, pro- 
vided the veteran served for ninety days 
and was not dishonorably discharged. 

Insurance, a mainstay of any family 
security plan, has been available to men 
in service at minimum peacetime pre- 
mium rates. This has afforded each 
man an opportunity to secure additional 
protection for his family, voluntarily, a 
policy of not more than $10,000 of 
National Service Life Insurance being 
available to each man. Each person 
leaving service is told of the value of 
keeping his insurance in force by the 
payment of premiums after discharge. 


The face value of policies approved ` 


through November 30, 1944 was $124,- 


382,360,000 as compared with a maxi-. 


mum of approximately $40,000,000,000 
during World War I. 


ORGANIZATION 


Reshaping of the organization admin- 
istering veterans’ benefits has been re- 
quired from time to time. Following 
World War I, vocational training was 
authorized in the War Risk Insurance 


4 Letter to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, August 24, 1917, 


Act but provision was not made for 
appropriation or administration. Ac- 
cordingly, that section of the law was 
repeated in June 1918, when an amend- 
ment was added to the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act placing the entire re- 
sponsibility for vocational training of 
disabled veterans upon the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, to be 
administered with similar rights for ci- 
vilian workers. Provision for paying 
compensation was under the jurisdiction 
of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in 
the Treasury Department. Needed hos- 
pital treatment or medical service was 
offered under the United States Public 
Health Service or by contract from pri- 
vate sources. 

The disabled veterans experienced dif- 
ficulty and delay in their efforts to se- 
cure the benefits to which they were 
entitled. Public criticism resulted in the 
appointment of a President’s committee 
which recommended that the administra- 
tion of laws dealing with ex-servicemen 
should be combined in one organization. 
“It cannot be too strongly emphasized,” 
said the report, “that the present de- 
plorable failure on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to care for the disabled veterans 
is due in large part to an imperfect or- 
ganization of governmental ‘effort.” 5 
This change was effected by the enact- 
ment of a law on August 9, 1921 which 
created the Veterans Bureau. 

An act approved July 3, 1930° au- 
thorized further consolidation resulting 
in the issuance of Executive Order 5398 
dated July 21, 1930 transferring to the 
Veterans Administration the duties and 
personnel of the Bureau of Pensions, the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, and the United States Veterans 
Bureau. The Senate Committe on Fi- 
nance early in 1944 submitted the pro- 
posed “GI Bill of Rights” and declared 

5 Congressional Record, 67th Cong., 1st sess., 


Vol. 61, Pt. 1, pp. 458-59, 
6 46 Stat. L. 1016. 
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that the Veterans Administration should 
have over-all control of veterans’ affairs 
“to the end that the veteran may have 
one central agency with whom he may 
qualify and one agency to whom he may 
look to insure the enjoyment of His 
rights.” 7 


SERVICEMEN’S READJUSTMENT ACT 
OF 1944- 


Further provisions of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act relate to guarantee of 
loans, readjustment allowances, and job 
security. The Veterans Administration 
is not empowered to make loans to re- 
turning veterans, but the Administrator 
of Veterans Affairs may guarantee, un- 
der certain conditions, loans for the pur- 
chase of homes, farms, and business 
property, repairs, additions, livestock, 
machinery, equipment, and the like. 
The aggregate amount guaranteed for 
each veteran cannot exceed $2,000. The 
first year’s interest on the guaranteed 
portion of such loan is to be paid 
by the Government. The veteran may 
go to any office of the Veterans Admin- 
istration or to any bank or other lend- 
ing institution to obtain application 
blanks and -full information as to the 
operation of this phase of the law. The 
law itself includes certain safeguards de- 
signed to give stability to the loans and 
to protect the veterans against exploita- 
tion. In regard to loans made for the 
purchase or construction of a home, it is 
required that the cost shall bear a proper 
relation to the veteran’s present and an- 
ticipated income and expenses, and that 
it shall not exceed the reasonable, nor- 
mal value of the property or construc- 
tion involved. 

The terms relating to loans for the 
purchase of farms and farm equipment 
require that such property be used in 
bona fide farming operations conducted 
by the veteran; that the farm equipment 
shall be useful in and reasonably neces- 

7S. Rept. 755, 78th Cong., 2d sess. 


sary for such operations; that the ability 
and experience of the veteran and the 
nature of the proposed farming make 
it reasonable to suppose that the ven- 
ture will be successful. 
ment of Agriculture has been designated 
as the co-operating agency to determine 
whether guarantee of farm loans shall 
be approved for veterans, and the facili- 
ties of that Department will be largely 
employed in implementing this phase of 
the law. A series of pamphlets has been 
issued by the Department of Agriculture 
for the enlightenment of persons who 
contemplate selecting, financing, and op- 
erating farms or obtaining loans for farm 
equipment or operation. Practical ad- 
vice 1s given on this complicated subject 
and emphasis is placed on the fact that 
prices in general have advanced in this 
field beyond normal levels. Similar safe- 
guards will be employed in the guaran- 
tee of business loans. The Department 
of Commerce, by request from the War 
Department, is preparing a series of 
books on the problems of establishing 
and operating various kinds of business. 
These will be distributed by the War 
Department. 

A further bulwark against adversity 
is the authorization of allowances of $20 
per week for totally unemployed vet- 
erans. This may not be paid while the 
veteran is receiving subsistence allow- 
ance for education and training. The 
veteran must be registered with and re- 
porting to a public employment office, 
and must be able to work and available 
for suitable work. He will not be con- 
sidered ineligible if his failure to comply 
with these requirements is due to an 
injury or disability occurring after the 
beginning of the period. This phase of 
the law will be administered through 
the State Unemployment Compensation 
Agencies, except that the Veterans Ad- 
ministration will have direct supervision 
of readjustment allowances to the self- 
employed. It is hoped that the vet- 
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erans will conserve this as a savings ac- 
count as protection against any hazards 
that might befall them during the recon- 
version period. 

A Veterans Placement Service Board 


* is composed of the Administrator of Vet- 


erans Affairs, the Director of National 
Selective Service, and the Administrator 
of the United States Federal Security 
Agency. The function of serving vet- 
erans in the matter of employment is 
retained in the United States Employ- 
ment Service, and plans and policies for 
veterans’ re-employment will be accom- 
plished through voluntary services of 
members of local Selective Service 
Boards and of re-employment commit- 
teemen serving with those boards, thus 
carrying this service to the community 
level. 


War MOBILIZATION AND RECONVERSION 
Act or 1944 


The Baruch-Hancock report, pub- 
lished in February 1944, outlined the 
structure for the human side of demobi- 
lization and urged that there be ade- 
quate measures for job placement of 
veterans and demobilization of war 
workers. It was recommended that 
there be in each community only one 
place to which returning servicemen and 
servicewomen need go to learn of their 
rights and how to get them. Under the 
Retraining and Reemployment Admin- 
istration ê there has been established in 
each state a Veterans Service Commit- 
tee composed of representatives of the 
Selective Service System, the United 
States Employment Service, and the 
Veterans Administration. Each commit- 
tee represents the Federal Government 
in that state with regard to veterans. 
These committees will co-ordinate their 
efforts in each community to bring the 
service closer to the hundreds of vet- 
erans, and the local offices of these agen- 


8 Public No. 458, 78th Cong. ae 
October 3, 1944. 


cies will be in themselves information 
centers and will refer the veteran to the 
proper operating agency. 

The activities of these agencies of the 
Government are being closely co-ordi- 
nated with units of nation-wide organi- 
zations of industry, trade associations, 
business organizations, representatives of 
labor, and civic activities. 

All plans are not awaiting VE-day. 
Organizations on the home front are co- 
ordinating their plans with the armed 
forces so that the men in uniform at 
remote points may be oriented as to 
progress and happenings in business and 
industry at home. For example, a 
group of industrial marketers in one 
large city evolved a plan for collecting 
current trade, business, and scientific 
journals and distributing them through 
the armed forces to remote outposts. 
This plan was perfected in one city and 
is now being expanded nationally so 
that these periodicals and journals will 
be available in libraries, hospitals, and 
rehabilitation centers behind our fight- 
ing lines throughout the world. Plan- 
ning for jobs up and down Main Street 
is exemplified by an organization in one 
city where business and professional men 
have attended accelerated courses in a 
local college, learning vocational coun- 
seling, the value of aptitude tests, prepa- 
ration of simple case histories, and co- 
ordinating their plans with government 
activities so there will be a minimum of 
lost motion when the time comes to re- 
tool for peace. Many business firms 
have adopted plans for employment of 
veterans that far exceed the require- 
ments of Jaws on preference and re- 
employment. 

This personal incentive of planning at 
the community level for the return of 
the home-town boys gives an effective 
stimulus to the essential expansion of 
business and its output of goods and 
services. Before World War IE there 
were 45,000,000 persons gainfully em- 


k 
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ployed in this country, fewer than one- 
fourth of whom were in the manufac- 
turing industry. If 60,000,000 jobs are 
to be available for the mass reallocation 
after this war, the blueprints must in- 


clude the contribution at every level, . 


the intensive and constructive interest 
of every employer and worker. 


CoNCLUSION 


When a commanding general was 
_ asked in Italy about the.major interest 
of men in service, he said: “The man 
overseas wants to know only one thing: 
what provisions are being made for his 
return to normal living.” The Govern- 


ment offers a well-integrated system for 
his readjustment, with far-flung exten- 
sions into every walk. of life. Informa- 
tion about it is being widely dissemi- 
nated, 


Our greatest potential wealth is in the® 


ability and resourcefulness of the young 
people who will be demobilized. The 
structure for their reallocation must be 
efficient and complete, but wé know that 
no matter how vast may be the blue- 
prints, how dynamic the execution of 
these plans, these young people will soon 
take this old battered, bomb-pocked 
world on their able shoulders and carry 
it far beyond any goal we may envision. 


Brigadier General Frank T. Hines, LL.D., is Ad- 

` ministrator of Veterans Affairs and Administrator of 
Retraining and Reemployment, Washington, D. C. 
He served in the United States Army from 1898 to 
1920, being Chief of Transportation during the First 


World War. 


He holds the Distinguished Service 


Medal of both the Army and the Navy. He was Di- 
rector of the United States Veterans Bureau from 1923 
to 1930, when the Veterans Administration was created 
and he was appointed to his present position. 
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The Soldier Looks Ahead* 


By Joun A. CLAUSEN and SHIRLEY A. STAR 


FORECAST of the plans and in- 

tentions of the men who will leave 
the armed forces should prove useful to 
the agencies charged with assisting to 
make the transition to a stable economy 
as smooth as possible. This informa- 
tion, combined with a knowledge of 
trends operating before the war and 
probable employment opportunities af- 
ter the war, will indicate the areas 
in which men’s plans appear unrealistic 
and likely to lead them to disappoint- 
ments, and so make possible a twofold 
planning: first, wherever possible, to cre- 
ate the opportunities the men desire; 
and, where this fails, to assist the men 
in finding personally satisfying alterna- 
tives. 

The present paper is concerned with 
certain aspects of the postwar occupa- 
tional plans of white enlisted men in the 
Army? and with the problems inherent 


* This paper is a condensation and analysis 
of studies and releases issued by the Research 
Branch, Information and Education Division, 
Headquarters ASF, War Department, based 
on surveys of soldiers made in the summer 
and fall of 1944, 

1 Since white enlisted men constitute well 
over half the armed forces, it was decided to 
limit the discussion largely to this group in 
the interests of space and clarity. For the 
most part, comparable data exist for white 
officers of company grade and for Negro en- 
listed men, and will be referred to occasion- 
ally. The basic survey included twenty thou- 
sand white enlisted men who comprised a 
cross section of literate troops in the conti- 
nental United States and selected samples of 
troops in two overseas theaters, Military 
operations and time limitations made it im- 
possible to. survey men in all the overseas 
theaters, and, even in the two where surveys 
were possible, led to an underrepresentation 
of men with combat experience. Available 
evidence indicates, however, that this inade- 
quacy in the sample is not a seriously biasing 
factor with respect to a study of postwar 
plans, 


in trying to determine now, well in ad- 
vance of demobilization, the extent to 
which men will actually seek to carry 
out their present plans. It must be rec- 
ognized, of course, that demobilization 
will be a gradual process, beginning on 
a small scale with the defeat of Germany 
and proceeding as military considera- 
tions dictate. A large number of men 
have already been separated from the 
armed forces, either because of disabili- 
ties or because they could not be utilized 
to best advantage. Men separated from 
the Army at any particular time may 
not be typical of the Army as a whole; 
the estimates here presented should 
therefore be considered in terms of total 
demobilization. 


THE GENERAL PICTURE 


The primary concern of most men in 
uniform is to “get the main job over 
with,” but that has not kept them from 
thought and discussion of their prospects 
when the war has been won. Asked the 
question: “Up to now, how much had 
you .thought about exactly what you 
will want to do after the war?” three- 
fourths of the men surveyed said: “I 
had thought a good deal about it.” An- 
other fifth said they “had thought some 
about it,” and only 5 per cent said they 
“had hardly thought about it.” In their 
answers to this question there was little 
difference between officers and enlisted 
men, between men in the States and men 
overseas, between white and colored sol- 
diers. 

Thinking about job prospects in the 
postwar period does not of necessity lead 
to a definite decision, but approximately 


. 65 per cent of all white enlisted men 


had, at the time they were surveyed, 
fairly definite plans as to their postwar 
employment status and the general type 
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TABLE 1—POSTSEPARATION PLANS AND PREINDUCTION STATUS 
or ALL WHITE ENLISTED MEN SURVEYED 


(Percentage distribution) 





Postseparation Plans 


Self-employment... .........0020e eee 
Specific kind of work for employer..... 
Tentative Plans. cdi twee kis bas ie eds 
Self-employment..............00000- 
Specific kind of work for employer..... 
Undecided or Inconsistent............. 


Preinduction Status¢ 


Self- `] Working 
In School | Employ- for an Other 
ment Employer 
100.0 9.5 8.0 81.2 1.3 
65.3 6.8 55 52.4 6 
(7.4) (4.7) b (2.6) (.1) 
(12.9)¢ (2) (5.0) (7.6) (.1) 
(45.0) (1.9) (.5) (42.2) (.4) 
17.0 8 1.5 14.4 3 
(5.9) (.2) (1.3) (4.4) b 
(11.1) (.6) (.2) (10.0) (.3) 
17.7 1.9 1.0 14.4 A 


e Based on self-classification of men surveyed, with correction for obvious misstatements. 
Men were classified ‘in school” if they reported an interim job lasting less than three months 


between their leaving school and induction. 
è Less than .05 per cent. 


$ 


e Includes 1.0 per cent who plan to operate a_ TEE or farm with a relative. 


of work they expected to do.? Another 
17 per cent expressed tentative plans— 
were leaning toward a vocational choice 
but reported themselves as somewhat 
uncertain. The remaining 18 per cent 
either expressed themselves as being un- 
decided or gave conflicting plans without 
any basis for reconciliation. The distri- 
bution of white enlisted men by pre- 
induction employment status and post- 
separation employment plans is given in 
Table 1. Data are reported to the near- 


2A brief description of the method em- 
ployed in the collection and classification of 
data is pertinent. Because it was not feasible 
to interview as large a sample of troops as 
was considered essential to obtain reliable esti- 
mates, a questionnaire, designed to give nu- 
merous cross checks on consistency of response, 
was administered to assembled groups of men, 
Men were classified as having definite plans 
only if they gave consistent answers to a whole 
series of questions. It must be recognized, 
however, that there are no sharp boundaries 
between decision and indecision; in reality 
there is a continuum beginning at the top with 
men quite certain as to their job plans, and 
reaching down through all degrees of certainty 
to the men almost completely without plans 
or intentions in this field. 


est tenth of one per cent in order to give 
some idea of the relative size of certain 
minor groups, and not because it is felt 
that they warrant such an appearance of 
accuracy. 

Because of the complexity of the 
problems involved, no attempt has been 
made to obtain from the survey data a 
detailed classification of all men by post- 
separation occupational plan. Instead, 
attention has been focused on areas of 
major interest in setting up programs to 
help the returning veteran. The areas 
singled out are: plans for further educa- 
tion; plans for self-employment; plans 
for farming; and one cutting across each 
of these—plans of men who were work- 
ing for an employer before their induc- 
tion. 


PLANS To RETURN TO SCHOOL ° 


It is estimated that about 625,000 en- 
listed men and officers in the Army were 
planning, at the time the survey was 


3 More detailed data are found in Informa- 
tion and Education Report B-133, Postwar 
Educational Plans of Soldiers. 


y7 
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conducted, to return to full-time school 
after the war. Among white enlisted 
men, 7 per cent express definite plans to 
attend full-time school after they leave 
the Army, and another 4 per cent in- 
dicate sufficient interest in full-time 
school to be considered possible en- 
rollees.* Eighteen per cent are thinking 
of continuing their education through 
part-time schooling, although about a 
third of this group say they would pre- 
fer to go back to full-time school if that 
were possible. 

A slightly lower proportion of Negro 
enlisted men (5 per cent) and a some- 
what higher proportion of junior officers 
(12 per cent) have definite plans to 
attend full-time school after they leave 
the service. 

About four-fifths of the white enlisted 
men classified as definitely planning to 
return to full-time school have all the 
characteristics most commonly expected 
in a school population beyond the high 
school level; that is, they are under 
twenty-five years old, unmarried, and 
have the educational prerequisites to at- 
tend college. All but 3 per cent of the 
men have at least two of these charac- 
teristics, a fact which indirectly, at least, 
serves further to confirm the realism of 
the group’s school plans. 

The accuracy of the proportion classi- 
fied as planning part-time school is far 
more questionable. Plans for part-time 
school are at least theoretically com- 
patible with almost any job plans, and 
age, marital status, and previous educa- 


' tion are far less important as selective 


4 Only those who consistently indicated an 
intention to return to full-time school on all 
the questions and who had no immediate post- 
war job plans which would interfere with 
such intention were classified as definitely 
planning to return to school. The men who 
are considered possible enrollees have postwar 
job plans incompatible with their otherwise 
consistently expressed intention to return to 
full-time school. This accounts for the ab- 
sence of a group of men classified in Table 1 
as tentatively planning school. 


factors for night school or vocational 
school, so it has proved impossible to 
test the realism of these plans; but it is 
reasonable to suppose, since the part- 
time group has not been further refined 
by such criteria, that it does contain a 
rather large number of men who are 
endorsing the idea of education or ex- 
pressing vague wishes for self-improve- 
ment rather than stating a carefully con- 
sidered decision. 

The men planning to enter college— 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the men 
returning to full-time school—are pri- 
marily interested in the college curricula 
which can be regarded as direct prepa- 
ration for future careers. The rest of 
the group planning full-time study are 
interested in trade and business school 
courses, with about 5 per cent plan- 
ning to complete standard high school 
courses. 

Among the men who may attend 
school on a part-time basis, three-fourths 
want vocational courses of the type of- 
fered in trade or business schools. The 
remainder say they will follow part-time 
college or high school programs. 


Effect of the GI bill 


Current administrative interpretation 
of the educational features of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act, hereafter 
referred to by its popular title, the GI 
Bill of Rights, finds every man in the 
armed forces (providing he served at 
least ninety days and was not dishon- 
orably discharged) eligible for at least 
one year of education regardless of his 
age or educational status at the time of 
his entry into the services. In view of 
this reading of the law, the benefits 
make education available to all the men 
as an alternative to their accepting em- 
ployment. 

The men themselves were, however, 
not fully aware of the opportunities of- 
fered them in the GI bill. It is certain 
that many were confused and misin- 
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formed about the eligibility of men over 
twenty-five, about whose status there 
_have been conflicting rulings. Thus 
far, the GI Bill of Rights has not been 
an outstanding factor in the decision to 
return to school. In fact, three-fourths 
of the men who are definite in their 
plans for full-time school say that they 
would go back to school even if govern- 
ment aid were not available. But among 
the less definite groups, a much higher 
proportion say they are dependent on 
aid to go to school. The need for gov- 
ernment aid, combined with their lack of 
knowledge about its existence, no doubt 
accounts for some of the men now classi- 
fied as only possibly planning full-time 
school or planning part-time school, al- 
though they would prefer full-time 
school. Increased information about the 
bill should lead to the formulation of 
more definite plans in such cases. 


PLANS FOR SELF-EMPLOYMENT "° 


More than half a million officers and 
men in the Army alone are planning 
businesses of their own after the war. 
Nearly 13 per cent of the white enlisted 
men surveyed expressed themselves as 
“almost sure” that after the war they 
would operate a business or farm in 


ë Even where the noncontroversial provi- 
sions of the bill are concerned—the amount of 
‘tuition aid available, the size of the mainte- 
nance allowance, and the fact that men who 
were under twenty-five at the time of induc- 
tion are eligible for aid irrespective of how 
long they have been out of school—there was 
very little knowledge among the enlisted men. 
In ‘a survey made four months after the en- 
actment of the bill, less than a fifth of the 
men (in a sample which was on the average 
younger and better educated than the Army as 
a whole) knew these three facts about the edu- 
cational provisions. Only a third of the men 
in the group who plan definitely to return to 
full-time school possessed this much informa- 
tion. 

Sa For more detailed treatment see Informa- 
tion and Education Report No. B-130: Sol- 
diers Plans to Own Businesses after They 
Leave the Army. 


their own behalf or would share opera- 


‘tion with a relative. Slightly over 7 per 


cent plan to have businesses of their own 
other than farms, and nearly 6 per cent 
plan to operate or share operation of 
farms. z 
In addition to the 7 per cent who defi- 
nitely plan businesses of their own, 4 per 
cent have tentative plans toward achiev- 
ing the same goal. All of these are men 
who, in answer to four specific questions, 
consistently reflected their interest in 
and intention of being proprietors of 
enterprises after the war. Men who said 
they expected to be self-employed but 
who indicated that they planned a type 
of work in which they would really be 
engaged as employees most of the time 
—some skilled workers, for example— 
were classified as planning to work for 
an employer. Among enlisted men there 
were relatively few professionals plan- 
ning private practices after the war, so 
this group did not constitute a serious 
classification problem. In addition to 
the definite and tentative planners of 
business enterprises, another fourth of 
all men surveyed expressed some interest 
in or vague plans for a business or farm 
sometime in the more or less distant fu- 
ture. In other words, aspirations for a 
business are high, but consistent plans 
are much lower. Interviewing prelimi- 
nary to the formulation of the question- 
naire used showed that a slightly biased 
question could get more than half of the 
men to say they planned a business or 
farm of their own sometime after leav- 
ing the Army. l i 
That the definite planners for business 
possess much more than aspirations is 
evidenced by the fact that over one-fifth 
report that they already have businesses 
which they expect to return to, and an- 
other fifth say they had businesses 
whose operation was interrupted or ter- 
minated by the war. Another two-fifths 
report that they had job experience in 
the kind of work they expect to be do- 
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ing. ‘Thus four-fifths of the men with 
definite plans for operating businesses 
have had some experience in the line 
they plan to enter. 

Roughly half of the men definitely 
planning their own businesses expect 
to operate retail trade establishments. 
Service establishments, small manufac- 
turing shops, and construction and con- 
tracting operations (named in order of 
importance) figure in the plans of some- 
what under a third of the group. 

In general, the business operations 
planned are small. Most men planning 
new businesses say they expect to in- 
vest less than $4,000. Only 4 per cent 
expect to invest over $10,000. One-fifth 
of these prospective entrepreneurs said 
they expected to have all the money 
they would need to get started, and an- 
other two-fifths said they would have at 
least half of what they would need. 

At the time they were surveyed in 
the summer of 1944 it must be assumed 
that relatively few of these men knew 
the provisions of the GI bill relating to 
loans for business property. The sub- 
sequent survey to test knowledge of the 
bill among a selected sample of troops 
in the United States revealed that four 
months later only a little over half of 
the men knew even the “largest amount 
of loan that the Federal Government 
will guarantee under the GI bill.” Men 
planning to operate businesses after the 
war were a little better informed, but 
even in this group a third either said 
they did not know or gave an incorrect 
answer, Yet approximately two-thirds 
of the men planning businesses said that 
when they get out of the Army they may 
try to borrow money for this purpose 
under the provisions of the GI Bill of 
Rights. 

Negro enlisted men have definite or 
tentative plans for businesses of their 
own in very similar proportions to white 
enlisted men. A smaller proportion, 
however, have had previous experience 


in businesses of their own, and by and 
large the prospective Negro entrepreneur 
plans a smaller investment. 

Among officers, approximately 8 per 
cent express definite plans for a business 
and another 5 per cent expect to have 
professional practices after the war. 

Potentially, then, at least half a mil- 
lion men in the Army alone are planning 
businesses of their own after the war. 
Some of these men are unrealistic in 
their plans. But the fact remains that 
most of them do meet certain basic re- 
quirements of experience and probably 
have sufficient enthusiasm to carry them 
along the road toward business owner- 
ship, though some of them may not ar- 
rive. 

The proportion of men in the Army 
who plan businesses of their own is con- 
siderably higher than the proportion 
who were self-employed (outside of 
agriculture) among men of comparable 
age, as reported in the 1940 Census. 
In fact, if all men in the Army alone who 
now have definite plans to operate new 
small businesses were actually to get 
into operation, they would create nearly 
as many new business establishments as 
the net decline in the number of estab- 
lishments from September 1941 to Sep- 
tember 1943—slightly over half a mil- 
lion.” But the net decline was caused to 
a large extent by a shifting of many 
owners of small businesses into war in- 
dustry. Therefore the veterans who 
plan to start new businesses will be 
competing with a large number of non- 
veterans who will have had previous 
experience as business owners. The 
amount of encouragement given to vet- 


_erans to apply for aid under the provi- 


8 Among other indications of unrealism is 
the small amount of capitalization planned by 
some men who want to start businesses which 
usually require costly equipment in order to 
survive competition. 

7 Based on data in Survey of Current Busi- 
ness, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, May 1944, p. 10. 
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sions of the GI Bill of Rights may well 
influence the proportion who actually 
enter into such competition. And need- 
less to say, the availability of attractive 
jobs and the general economic situation 
will have much to do with the extent to 
which the men’s present plans material- 
ize. 


- PLANS FOR FARMING ® 


If present plans are sustained, some- 
what over 800,000 men will leave the 
Army with a strong intention to farm. 
Shifts in the plans of men not definitely 
decided might drop this figure to as 
low as 650,000 or raise it as high as 
1,000,000, although the latter is quite 
unlikely. Among white enlisted men 
.surveyed, 10 per cent are seriously con- 
sidering full-time farming as an imme- 
diate postwar job plan, including 8 per 
cent with definite plans and 2 per cent 
who lean toward farming but are not 
entirely decided.” 

Another 15 per cent of the men say 
they “may do some farming,” but most 
of them express stronger leanings to do 
something else. Six per cent of the sur- 
vey sample express interest in part-time 
farming, 1 per cent naming this their 
primary occupational plan, while for 5 
per cent it is secondary to other job 
plans. Among Negro enlisted men, the 
‘proportions classified in each of the 
above groups are fairly close to the fig- 
ures cited for white troops, despite the 
considerably different farming patterns 
of the two races. Relatively few officers 
either come from or expect to return to 
farming as a full-time occupation. 

By and large, the men planning to 


farm have had farming experience. 


Nearly nine out of ten men with def- 


8 These data are more fully reported in In- 
formation and Education Division Report No. 
B-131: Soldiers’ Plans for Farming after They 
Leave the Army. 

8 Contained. in the 8 per cent with definite 
plans to farm are the 6 per cent previously 
referred to as prospective farm operators. 


nite plans to farm report at least a 
year of full-time farming previous to 
their induction. Only 2 per cent report 
no farming experience. Men relatively 
less definite in their plans are only 
slightly less experienced. 

In general, the men planning to farm 
expect to return to the areas in which 
they gained their farming experience and 
to the same type of farming they pre- 
viously did. Three-fourths of those with 
definite intentions to farm say that they 
expect to make farming their life work. 


TABLE 2—Amount AND RECENCY oF 
FARMING EXPERIENCE AMONG WHITE 
ENLISTED MEN SERIOUSLY CON- 
SIDERING FULL-TIME FARMING 


: Less 
Definite > 
Farming Experience an erent 
(Per cent) (Per cent) 








At least one year full-time 
Farming just before in- 


GUCHONS serieei 65 36 
Not farming just before 
induction. oie oh bees 21 35 


At least one year part-time 
Farming just before in- 








GUGLION ©-2% S 4 7 
Not farming just before 
induction............ 6 16 
Less than one year full- or 
part-time.........e eee 2 1 
No farming experience..... 2. 5 
100 100 
Per cent represented among 
all white enlisted men 
surveyed... cc... ee eee (7.7) (2.4) 


Most of these prospective farmers re- 
gard themselves as potential farm op- 
erators, and about three-fourths are defi- 
nitely aiming toward this goal in their 
immediate plans. They comprise the 6 
per cent previously reported as planning 
to be operators or part operators of 
farms. ‘ 

The group of prospective farm op- 


f 


erators in whom there will be greatest 
interest and about whom there may be 
greatest concern consists of those who 
plan to operate farms not now owned or 


operated by themselves or their families. 


More than three-fifths of the white en- 
listed men who want to be farm op- 
erators fall in this group. 

With this very brief sketch of the 
farming plans of Army personnel, the 
reader is referred to Dr. Carl Taylor’s 
article in this issue of THE ANNats for 
a discussion of the opportunities in agri- 
culture which will be open to these pro- 
spective farmers. 


PLANs or Men Wuo WERE EMPLOYEES 


More than four-fifths of all enlisted 
men worked for an employer before they 
entered the Army, and even with sub- 
stantial proportions planning to return 
to school or to start their own businesses 
or operate farms, it is to be expected 


TABLE 3-—PostwarR OCCUPATIONAL PLANS 
OF WHITE ENLISTED MEN WORKING AS 
EMPLOYEES Prior to INDUCTION? 


Per cent 
All men who were employees........ 100.0 
Men with definite plans............. 64.5 
To do same kind of work.......... (36.5) 
To do different kind of work for an 
OM PlOyer. 2 sees eeiaeeeeecd be (15.4) 
To have own business or operate 
TALON PEE EE E E Pan ( 9.4) 
To go to full-time school.......... (3.2) 
Men with tentative plans........... 17.7 
To do same kind of work.......... ( 8.6) 
To do different kind of work for an 
employer. cc essai wach esas ( 3.8) 
To have own business or operate 
PAC re hhc iia hrs erate Css 
Undecided or unclassifiable.......... 17.8 
Per cent of all white enlisted men sur- 
VOVORn ac tacacuuesiee E E T (81.2) 


a Men definitely planning to remain in the 
Army are distributed among men with plans 
to do the same or a different kind of work for 
an employer in accordance with their status 
as of September 1940. 
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that the large majority of these men will 
be employees after the war. Table 3 
presents in somewhat greater detail than 
Table 1 the basic classification as to 
postwar job plans of men who were em- 
ployees before they entered the service. 

It will be noted that of the men who 
were employees, 36 per cent have defi- 
nite plans and 9 per cent have tentative 
plans to return to the same kind of work 
for an employer after the war. Included 
in this combined group of 45 per cent 
are 25 per cent who expect to return to 
their former employers; 14 per cent who 
say they may do so but are not sure; 
and 6 per cent who either know they 
cannot return to their old jobs or do not 
wish to do so. 

As would be expected, one finds that 
older men, men married before induc- 
tion into the Army, and men with long- 
est work experience are most apt to plan 
to return to the same kind of work and 
to their previous employers. 

Nearly a fifth of the men who were 
formerly employees are planning a 
change in the type of work they will do 
as civilians. Approximately half of 
these men plan to enter a line of work in 
which they had some experience before 
entering the Army. (A large proportion 
of them had jobs in war industries, do- 
ing a kind of work which was not their 
usual occupation and which they would 
not plan to follow after the war.) About 
a sixth of the men planning a change in 
type of work say that they have learned 
in the Army the kind of work they want 
to do.*° A majority of them have at- 
tended specialists’? schools in the Army. 

Of the men described as undecided or 
unclassifiable, about a third say they are 
completely undecided; half say in effect, 
“I might do this or that kind of work, 
but I’m really not at all sure of what I 


10 These are not, of course, the only men 
whose job plans have been modified by Army 
training and experience, but are perhaps those 
most strikingly affected. 
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will do”; and the remainder express con- 
flicting plans. 

Relatively fewer Negro enlisted men 
plan to return to their previous kind of 
work. Nearly one-third of those for- 
merly employed have definite or tenta- 
tive plans to do a different type of work. 
There are relatively more tentative plan- 
ners among colored enlisted men, but no 
larger proportion of undecided men than 
is found among white troops. 

White officers of company grade re- 
semble white enlisted men in their job 
plans except for the larger proportion 
planning to return to school and to start 
businesses of their own. 

Because of space limitations, the post- 
war job expectations and plans of the 
soldier have been given in broad outline, 
possibly without sufficient discussion of 
their realism and reasonableness. The 
general problem of interpretation of the 
survey findings is crucial, however, and 
will be taken up briefly by way of con- 
clusion. 


EVALUATION 


How valuable is it to know what en- 
listed men are mow planning to do when 
they get out of the Army? It is ap- 
parent that many of them must expect 
at least another year of service and pos- 
sibly more. Many things can happen to 
them and to their plans in that time. 
Men now undecided or tentatively hold- 
ing certain plans may come to very defi- 
nite decisions. Some of those with defi- 
nite plans may change their minds. On 
the other hand, it is felt that most men 
classified as having definite plans are 
sure enough and realistic enough to 
sustain their plans unless opportunities 
look quite different to them when they 
are demobilized. 

Aside from purely personal considera- 
tions, the following are thought to be 
the chief factors which may influence 
the men’s final decisions about postwar 
jobs: 


1. Increasing knowledge of the provi- 
sions of the GI Bill of Rights. It has 
been pointed out that relatively few of 
the men are accurately informed about 
these provisions. This gives rise to two 
considerations: On the one hand, it in- 
dicates that a good many of the men 
whose plans will take them into fields 
covered by the bill, now hold such plans 
without reference to government assist- 
ance. Even without the GI bill, many 
men would be strongly motivated to re- 
turn to school or to attempt to operate a 
business or a'farm. On the other hand, 
when some of the men who have only 
vague plans learn more about the aid 
that is available to them, they may shift 
into the definite group. The extent to 
which this will occur is not predictable 
from data in hand. 

2. The amount of encouragement 
given men to make use of the aid pro- 
vided under the GI bill. Closely related 
to knowledge of the provisions of the bill 
will be the way the benefits are ad- 
ministered. For example, any inter- 
pretation of the educational provisions 
making more men eligible for aid will 
certainly increase somewhat the number 
who will return to school. Similarly, 
administrative rulings and procedure can 


encourage or discourage applications for ~ 


loans to start businesses. , 

3. The extent to which men receive 
and act upon counseling about the real- 
ism of their plans. Counseling during 
the separation process already attempts 
to advise men about the opportunities 
in certain fields and the lack of opportu- 
nities in others, and points out problems 
which men with unrealistic plans must 
face. If this counseling is able to keep 
up with developments in the demobiliza- 
tion period, and if the men are in a mood 
to accept advice at a time when they are 
eager to leave the Army behind them, it 
may dissuade some of those with un- 
realistic plans from their present voca- 
tional choices. 


' 
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4. The length of time before demobi- 
lization. Entailed in most men’s plans 
at present is an implicit assumption 
about the length of the war and the time 
yet to elapse before they are discharged. 
If the war lasts beyond their expecta- 
tions, many men now planning to attend 
school may assume the responsibility of 
wives and children or may come to con- 


- sider themselves too old or too long out 


of school to resume. Offsetting this, to 
some extent will be the continuing in- 
duction of eighteen-year-olds, which 
tends to maintain the size of the younger 
group from which most of the men plan- 
ning education come. Other men may 
feel an increasing desire for independ- 
ence and decide to attempt businesses of 
their own, while still others may yield 
their hopes for independence to the se- 
curity of a certain job. 

5. The general economic situation 
when men are demobolized. Economic 
conditions during and after demobiliza- 
tion will probably play the most impor- 
tant role in determining the extent to 
which the men’s plans are carried out. 


If attractive jobs are plentiful, some 
men may indefinitely postpone their 
plans to start businesses or return to 
school. On the other hand, it is possible 
that promising economic conditions may 
make men more willing to assume the 
risks of small businesses. Widespread 
unemployment might encourage a return 
to school even of men whose interests 
lay primarily in collecting the govern- 
ment allowance, although the provision 
of unemployment benefits should tend to 
minimize this. More men would prob- 
ably turn to farming, but whether men 
now planning other types of business 
ventures would be more or less likely to 
assume the risks of self-employment is 
difficult to forecast. 

Thus, it is difficult to specify even the 
direction of shift in plans which some of 
these factors may produce, let alone to 
estimate the amount of shift which may 
result under any given set of conditions. 
But even though subject to these limita- 
tions, it is felt that the data here pre- 
sented may well serve as a point of 
departure for a fuller analysis of the 
dimensions of the problem. 


John A. Clausen and Shirley A. Star are members of 
the staff of the Research Branch, Information and Edu- 
cation Division, Army Service Forces, War Depart- 


ment, Washington, D.C. 


Postwar Migration Plans of Army Enlisted Men* 


By ABRAM J. JAFFE and SEymour L. WoLFBEIN 


TUDIES of the attitudes of men in 
the United States Army are regu- 
larly made by the Information and Edu- 
cation Division of the Army Service 
Forces. As part of one of these studies 
(conducted in the summer of 1944) en- 
listed men, both in the United States 
and overseas, were asked for their post- 
war plans regarding the section of the 
United States to which they intended to 
return after release from the Army. 
The answers to the specific questions 
quoted just below furnished the data 
for the analysis of the postwar migra- 
tion plans of the soldier, as he now views 
them. Soldiers obviously have a right 
to change their minds, and undoubtedly 


many of them will do so before they ` 


are released from the Army. ‘The mi- 
gration pattern described in the follow- 
ing pages nevertheless appears to the 
writers to be reasonable in the light of 
known population movements. 

The specific questions on which the 
analysis is based are: 

1. In what state of the United States 
did you spend: most of the last five years 


of your civilian life before you came 


into the Army? 

2. What state in the United States do 
you think you will live in right after 
you get out of the Army? 

.3. How sure do you feel that you will 
actually live in the state you named 
above? 

4. Up to now, how much had you 
thought about exactly what you will 
want to do after the war? 


* This paper is a condensation and analysis 
of studies and releases issued by the Research 
Branch, Information and Education Division, 
Headquarters ASF, War Department, based on 
surveys of soldiers made in the summer and 
fall of 1944. 
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The last two questions were used for 
differentiating the men according to 
their present degree of certainty regard- 
ing their postwar plans. Men were 
classified as “relatively certain” if to 
question 3 they answered “I am almost 
certain I will live there,” and to ques- 
tion 4, “I had thought a good deal about 
it.” All others were classified as “rela- 
tively uncertain.” 


VOLUME AND PATTERN OF MIGRATION 


In general, it can be said that about 
four-fifths of the men expect to return 
not only to the region in which they 
lived before the war, but also to their 
prewar state of residence. The differ- 
ence between white and Negro men is 
quite marked, however. Only about 
two-thirds of the latter group anticipate 
returning to their prewar state of resi- 
dence, and the proportion expecting to 
migrate to a different region is almost 
double that of the white enlisted men. 
The expected volume of postwar migra- 
tion by Army enlisted personnel is sum- 
marized in Table 1. 

About one out of every ten white men 
and almost one in every five Negro men 
did not know, at the time of the sur- 
vey, to what state they intended to re- 
turn, and about another one-third of the 
men were relatively uncertain of their 
post-army destination. These undecided 
ones may swell the expected volume of 
migration. 

Much will also depend upon the post- 
war regional differentials in employment 
opportunity and the effects of the provi- 
sions of the “GI Bill of Rights.” For 
example, an eligible ex-serviceman can 
pursue a course of education (with tui- 
tion and subsistence supplied) at any 


£ 
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TABLE 1—EXPECTED POSTWAR MIGRATION STATUS OF ARMY 
ENLISTED MEN CLASSIFIED BY COLOR 


(Per cent distribution) 


All Enlisted Men White Enlisted Men Negro Enlisted Men 

Postwar Migration Plans 
Total | Certain Pett Total | Certain oo Total | Certain ee 
DOR EE eit ated ct alate 100.0| 56.6 | 43.4 | 100.0| 57.6 | 42.4 | 100.0} 47.6 | 52.4 

Return to same division as 

prewar residence...... 82.7 | 53.6 | 29.1 84.21 54.9 | 29.3 70.6| 42.7 | 27.9 
Return to same state....| 80.4[ 52.5 | 27.9 | 82.0] 53.8 | 28.2 | 65.7{ 40.5 | 25.2 
Return to different state.| 2.3; 4.1 | 1.2 Ze). kolo: Gi 4.91.22) 2.7 


Return to different division 
from prewar residence.| 6.5; 3.0 


Undecided... ............ 


approved institution “whether or not lo- 
cated in the state in which he resides.” * 
The interstate application of unemploy- 
ment insurance for ex-servicemen also 
allows for greater freedom of move- 
ment? 

Four significant streams of migration 
can be discerned among the white en- 
listed men. By far the most important 
is the movement to the Far West— 
mainly to the Pacific coast. Most of 
these migrants will come from the 
Northeast and the Middle West (com- 
prising the New England, Middle At- 
lantic, East and West North Central 
divisions), although a substantial num- 
ber can be expected to come from the 
South, especially from the West South 
Central division. A secondary stream 
of white migrants will originate in the 
South and terminate in the Northeast 
(New England, Middle Atlantic, and 


1 Public No. 346, 78th Cong., Title II, Part 
VIII, sec. 3. 

2 Cf. ibid., Title V, and “Regulations Gov- 
erning Operation of State Cooperating Agen- 
cies and Others Concerned With Administra- 
tion of Title V of Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act,” Veterans Administration, Sept. 1, 1944, 
especially paragraph 12. 


10.8 | 10.1, — | 10.1 


3.5 5.7; 2.7) 3.0) 11.8) 49] 6.9 


17.6] = 1476 


East North Central divisions). A third 
and smaller movement will go from the 
Northeast to the South, while a still 
smaller stream can be anticipated from 
the agricultural West North Central to 
the more highly industrialized North- 
east. | 

Among Negro enlisted men, the big- 
gest movement will be from the South 
to the Northeast-—-the migration pattern 
of the Negro being substantially similar 
to that of the Southern whites. A sec- 
ondary movement—-also from the South 
—can be expected to the Far West. In 
addition, the West North Central divi- 
sion can anticipate loss of men to the 
Northeast as well as the Far West, while 
a minor stream of migrants will also flow 
from the Northeast to the South. 

The net effect of these movements is 
expected to be: (1) a rapid expansion 
in the Pacific coast states; (2) net in- 
migration—but on a much smaller scale 
-—into the industrialized East North 
Central division; (3) no net movement 
——in-migrants just about balancing out- 
migrants—in the New England, Middle 
Atlantic, and Mountain states; (4) con- 
siderable out-migrations from the highly 
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[J ALMOST NO NET MIGRATION 
LIGHT [N-MIGRATION 
HEAVY IN-MIGRATION 

WEE Heavy OUT-MIGRATION 


CHART Í. 


agricultural area running from the West 
North Central states through the South. 

Most of the expected interstate migra- 
tion among servicemen appears to be 
of the long-distance variety—a fact 
which is of some significance, since long- 
distance migration tends to be more per- 
manent than movements over shorter 
distances. The data indicate that about 
9 per cent of the men plan to migrate 
from their prewar state of residence— 
2 per cent to a state within the division 
in which they lived before the war, and 
the remaining 7 per cent to a different 
division—which is to be expected in 
view of the preponderant migration to 
the Far West. 

The expected pattern of postwar mi- 


gration among army enlisted men is 


summarized in Table 2. Chart 1 shows 
the net effect of this pattern upon the 
different regions in the country, while 
Charts 2 and 3 show migration patterns 
for white and Negro men separately. 


8s No data are available for estimating the 
possible volume of intrastate migration, al- 
though this, conceivably, may be even larger 
than the interstate migration. 





Net effect of expected postwar migration among army enlisted men. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MIGRANTS 


As might be expected, the survey dis- 
closes that the least migratory of en- 
listed men are those who were married 
before entering the Army. Most migra- 
tory are those who were married after 
toining the Army, while the unmarried 
occupy an intermediate position between 
the two. 

In addition, enlisted men who have 
been in the Army for the greatest length 
of time (especially those with over two 
years of service) also are most likely 
to migrate after the war. Whether this 
reflects the results of Army experience 
or simply means that the longer a man is 
in the Army the more opportunity there 
has been for his family to migrate can- 
not be ascertained. 

Finally, the survey results indicate 
that a much larger proportion of men 
who do not expect to return to their pre- 
war employer can be expected to migrate 
than those who plan to go back to the 
same employer they had before the war 
—probably a reflection of the role of 
economic opportunity in migration. 
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CHART 2. Expected postwar migration pattern of white enlisted men. (Width of bar represents 


percentage of all white migrants.) 
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CHART 3. Expected postwar migration pattern of colored enlisted men. (Width of bar 


represents percentage of all colored migrants.) 
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VETERAN MIGRATION FOLLOWS 
Lonc-Timeé TRENDS 


Inspection of Table 3 clearly indicates 


wm, that wartime migration has, in general, 


J 


A 


B 


“1 


7 


rc 
D 


“followed long-time trends and that the 


expected veterans’ migration will paral- 
lel these trends. The correspondence 
between the expected veterans’ migra- 
tion and the trend for 1940—43 may, at 
least in part, arise simply from the vet- 
eran’s plan to return to his family which 
has migrated during his absence. 


TABLE 3—DIRECTION or NET MIGRATION, 
BY REGIONS 
(+ indicates net in-migration 
— indicates net out-migration) 


Expected | 1940 | 1930 | 1930 
Region Veterans’ | to to to 
Migration] 1943¢| 19402) 19302 
Northeast........ 7 +] +] + 
West North Central — Sees a |! Soe 
South ercicsson -— z a ae 
Bar West......... + +i il + 


* Adapted from Henry S. Shryock, Jr., 
“Internal Migration and the War,” Journal 
of the American Statistical Association, Vol. 38 
(March 1943), pp. 16-30. 

b In- and out-migration expected to bal- 
ance. 


Local planning commissions will find 
it of interest to note that the correspond- 
ence between past and future migration 
holds true for small areas, such as cities 
or counties, as well as for broad regions.* 

Bratt and Wilson, in commenting on 
the effects of the war on the distribu- 
tion of the civilian population, write 
that 


the distribution of the population at the 
end of the war will be considerably differ- 
ent from that at the beginning of the war. 
Some redistribution may be necessitated 
because of problem areas, but an even 
more important source of population shifts 

*Cf. P. M. Hauser, “Wartime Population 


Changes and Postwar Prospects,” Journal of 
Marketing, Jan. 1944. 


will be the demobilization of the armed 
forces. There is no reason to assume that 
the demobilized men will universally de- 
sire to return to their former homes. If 
they can be encouraged to move to locali- 
ties where employment opportunities are 
greatest the problem of reshuffling civilian 
population will be greatly reduced." 


It would appear to these writers that 
Bratt and Wilson are correct in point- 
ing out that there will be many problem 
areas after the war. But the general 
shifts of civilian population during the 
war have been in accordance with long- 
time trends of population shifts, and 
both civilians and demobilized veterans 
will need but little encouragement to 
migrate to those localities where employ- 
ment opportunities will be greatest. 


MIGRATION AND EMPLOYMENT 


It will be of considerable interest, 
especially to individuals responsible for 
local planning, to examine the corre- 
spondence between the migration pat- 
tern among servicemen as shown by the 
survey and the expected regional distri- 
bution of postwar job opportunities. 
Needless to say, this is a matter of ma- 
jor concern to the serviceman himself. 
In fact, the questions most frequently 
asked by men who are now being pre- 
pared for discharge at separation centers 
are about employment opportunities in 
specific areas: “Are there any good jobs 
around Hartford, Conn.? I’m going 
back there to live.” “Td like to go to 
New York City or Chicago; where can 
T get the best job?” € 

The distribution of employment op- 
portunities after the war will depend, of 
course, on a wide range of factors, vary- 
ing from the general level of employ- 

ë Elmer C. Bratt and D. Stevens Wilson, 
“Regional Distortions Resulting from the 
War,” Survey of Current Business, Oct. 1943. 

6 Cf. “Types of Problems Met in Counsel- 
ling Men at Ft. Dix and Ft. Slocum Separa- 


tion Classification Centers,” Classification and 
Replacement Branch, Adjutant General’s Office. 
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TABLE 4—ReEGionaL DISTRIBUTION OF WAR INDUSTRY 
, (Per Cent) 
; ; Increase in manufacturing employment _.. Şe 
Dist. prime | Dist, of war | as a percentage of Dec. 1939 employment? 
Geo PE Value mfg. | war supply mfg. facili- 
gr aphic Division prod. in cont, to ties through $e o T 
a : meee Nov. '43a | Oct. ’43 | Dec, 1939 to | Dec. 1941 to | Dec. 1939 ton 
i Dec. 1941 Dec. 1943 Dec. 1943 
United States....... 100.0 100.0 100.0 26.9 26.4 53.3 
New England...... 8.6 9.2 Ser 25.9 10.1 36.0 
Middle Atlantic. ... 28.3 © 24.7 19.8 25.6 15.4 41.0 
East North Central 30.9 34.1. 30.6 254 , 26.1 51.5 
West North Central 6.7 5.4 7.8 22.6 51.9 74.5 
South Atlantic..... 9.5 6.1 6.9 |, 20.9 17.7 38.6 
East South Central. 3.4 2.3 6.3 28.4 26.4 54.8 
West South Central 4.5 3.9 11.0 22.1 71.5 93.6 
Mountain......... 1.4 0.4 3.7 24,5 24.5 49.0 
PacinG.. o6cinkees 6.7 13.9 8.8 61.9 86.3 148.2 


¢ War Production Board. 


è U. S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


‘ment in this country to government pol- 


icy in relation to the disposition of 
publicly owned plant facilities. It is 
possible, however, to appraise the prob- 
Jem in broad terms on the basis of pre- 
war and wartime trends. 

Perhaps the most important factor to 
be considered in this appraisal is that 
the regional pattern of wartime expan- 
sion has been closely related to the de- 
gree of industrialization which prevailed 
before our entry into the war. In fact, 
“the major effect of the war has been to 
speed the trends which have generally 
persisted during the development of the 
country since the turn of the century.” 7 


The expansion in the Pacific region and ` 


the assignment of the bulk of war orders 
and war facilities to such areas as the 
Northeast are perhaps the most obvious 
examples. The correlation between the 
prewar regional distribution of industry 
and the wartime distribution of plant 
facilities and supply contracts has al- 
ready been documented and analyzed in 
a variety of places. The facts are sum- 
marized in Table 4. 


7 Bratt and Wilson, op. cit. 
8 Cf, ibid.; also Regional and Industry Im- 
pacts of War Production, Document No. 15, 


It will be seen that despite efforts to 
spread our war production, both prime 
war supply contracts (and this is true 
even more for subcontracting, which is 
not shown in the table) and new plant 
facilities have tended to go to those 
areas which already had the physical 
and human resources to carry out the 
program, though the tremendous expan- 
sion occasioned by the war resulted in © 
a number of deviations from this pat- 
tern. 

Two major factors tend to reinforce 
the proposition that postwar industrial 
developments will reflect the pattern of 
growth which prevailed for some time 
before the war. In the first place, an 
analysis of the prospects for reconver- 
sion and the marketability of present 
products of various war plants among 
the several regions indicates that the po- 
tential postwar use of facilities in such 
regions as the northeastern part of the 
United States are comparatively good, 
but are rather limited especially in such. 
areas as the West North Central and 


WPB Planning Division, Feb. 7, 1944, and 
Regional Shifts in Population, Production and 
Markets, 1939-1943, Economic Bulletin No. 
30, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Nov. 1943. . 
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East South Central divisions. In addi- 
tion, the regions which have a back- 
ground of prewar industrial growth 
should have the advantage of “know- 
how” in production, and brand names 
well known to consumers of their types 
of product. 

Equally if not more important is a 
factor which has played a major role in 
the matter of migration and jobs in this 
country for a long time, i.e., the annual 
additions to the labor force in relation 
to employment opportunities among the 
different regions. For a long time, the 
number of additions to the labor force 
in certain regions have far outnumbered 
the possible employment opportunities 
in those areas and have consistently 
acted as a spur to migration. The num- 
ber of boys 9 to 13 years old (who 
would reach the labor force age of 14 in 
a period of five years), expressed as a 
ratio of total employment, by regions, 
in 1940, was as follows: United States, 
17; New England, .16; Middle Atlan- 
tic, .16; East North Central, .16; West 
North Central, .17; South Atlantic, .20; 
East South Central, .22; West South 
Central, .20; Mountain, .20; Pacific, 
AS; 

Thus, there are significant regional 


a differentials in the number of new en- 


j 


trants into the labor force. In fact, 
this tabulation minimizes these differen- 
tials by expressing the new entrants as 
a ratio of total employment, since agri- 
cultural employment often is not the 
equivalent of economic opportunity, but 
rather a source of disguised unemploy- 
ment. In this connection it may be 
noted that farm production has in- 
creased during the war, despite a reduc- 
tion of almost 5 millions in the farm 
population of the United States. At 
any rate, the heavily industrialized areas 
have a much smaller problem in this 
regard than the southern regions, which 
are bound to continue to be areas of 


out-migration. The absence of much 
out-migration from these areas can only 
result in unemployment-—even if it be 
disguised as employment on the farm. 


SUMMARY 


In general, then, an examination of 
the data discloses substantial corre- 
spondence between the expected migra- 
tion pattern among servicemen and the 
broad areas of job opportunity after the 
war. The northeastern area, a region 
of established industrial growth, with 
comparatively good reconversion pros- 
pects and a ‘comparatively smaller prob- 
lem arising out of new entrants into the 
labor force, can expect migrants, espe- 
cially from the South. The southern re- 
gion, while it may retain some of its war- 
inspired gains, has poorer reconversion 
prospects and a high ratio of new en- 
trants into the labor force. Out-migra- 
tion from this region on the part of serv- 
icemen is indicated by the survey. A 
similar picture can be drawn for the 
West North Central region. On the 
other hand, the Pacific coast, with its 
background of prewar growth as well 
as wartime expansion, and the smallest 
ratio of new labor force entrants, can 
expect an in-migration of servicemen. 

The correspondence between service- 
men’s intentions with regard to migra- 
tion and the regional distribution of em- 
ployment opportunity after the war can 
therefore be summarized as follows: 

1. It may be accepted as a funda- 
mental proposition that migration takes 
place in response to economic opportu- 
nity. 

2. Both prewar and wartime migra- 
tion trends in the United States have 
been in accord with this proposition, 
and are in line with expected postwar 
developments. 

3. An analysis of the postwar inten- 
tions of servicemen with regard to mi- 
gration indicates that they not only 
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follow past trends but reflect (in part eral the servicemen’s migration tends to 
because of family ties) the movement correspond with the regional distribu- © 
which has taken place during the war. tion of employment opportunities as far = 
4. It follows, therefore, that in gen- as it can be estimated at this point. T 
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Veterans and War Workers in the 
Postwar Labor Force 


E TAKE it as an axiom that ev- 
ery man who has risked his life 
in this war must be assured of an op- 
portunity to work, at a secure job that 
pays a living wage, when he returns to 
civilian life. In effect, this means that 
jobs must be provided for every able 
woman and man, veteran and nonvet- 
eran alike, who wants to work after the 
war; for no group can be assured of 
employment security and living wages, 
or even of civil peace, if a major part 
of the labor force is unemployed. 
How large is the problem in terms of 
the number of jobs needed to assure full 


employment for all? This question is` 


vital for postwar planning purposes, be- 
cause the policies adopted must be fit- 
ted to the dimensions of the task.1 

The answer depends largely on as- 
sumptions as to how many of the women 
and others who have come into the labor 
market during the war emergency will 
wish to go on working afterwards. It 
may also depend partly on whether or 
not it is considered desirable to encour- 
age the employment of married women, 


* This paper was prepared by the author in 
his capacity as a student of the labor force 
and not as a staff member of the Bureau of 
the Census. The Bureau of the Census has 
no official functions with respect to the policy 
questions discussed. 

1 Several estimates of postwar job require- 
memts have recently appeared. The estimates 
pregented here agree closely with those given 
by the National Planning Association in its 
report, National Budgets for Full Employ- 
ment (Washington, 1945). See also: “Transi- 
tion to Peace,” Fortune, Jan. 1944; S. Morris 
Livingston, “Postwar Manpower and its Ca- 
pacity to Produce,” Survey of Current Busi- 
ness, April 1943; Everett Hagan and Nora 
Kirkpatrick, “The National Output at Full 
Employment in 1950,” American Economic 
Review, Sept. 1944. 
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youths, and elderly workers once the 
emergency has passed. But before dis- 
cussing these aspects of the problem, it 
will be illuminating to consider how 
many postwar jobs would be needed if 
all of the present greatly expanded civil- 
ian labor force, as well as the returning 
servicemen, were to be employed. 


WARTIME EXPANSION OF LABOR FORCE 


In 1940, on the eve of the defense 
boom, the number of workers averaged 
about 54.5 million, including 7.5 mil- 
lion unemployed.? For 1944 the aver- 
age was 64 million, including over 11 
million men and women in uniform and 
less than 1 million unemployed. If 
there had been no war, the “normal” 
labor-force increase during these four 
years would have been a little less than 
3 million, resulting from population 
growth and a long-term upward trend 
in the proportion of workers.” The re- 
mainder of the increase, amounting to 
about 7 million, represents the abnormal 
expansion caused by the war labor 
shortage and inductions. 

It seems likely that the labor force is 
approaching the limit of its wartime 
growth. Most of the expansion took 
place during the first two years after 
Pearl Harbor. There was a gain of .3.7 

2 Unless otherwise noted, all labor-force sfig- 
ures quoted here have been calculated from 
the monthly estimates of civilian labor force, 
employment, and unemployment shown in the 
Monthly Report on the Labor Force (Bureau 
of the Census, Special Surveys: MRLF—No. 
29, Nov. 17, 1944), with allowances for the 
estimated strength of the armed forces. 

3 Bureau of the Census, “Normal Growth 
of the Labor Force in the United States: 1940 
to 1950,” Release Series P-44, No. 12 (June 
12, 1944). 
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million workers between October 1941 
and October 1942, and 3.3 million be- 
tween October 1942 and October 1943; 
but in the next year the increase was 
only 1.7 million. From now on for the 
duration, the growth will probably not 
exceed the increment of about 500,000 
per year which would be expected under 
normal, peacetime conditions. 

Because of the uncertain fortunes of 
war, no one can say how much man- 
power will be required for the armed 
forces during the next year or two. By 
1947, however, it may be assumed that 
the war will have been over long enough 
` to give time for full demobilization, and 
that the armed forces in that year will 
revert to peacetime strength. This 
strength will unquestionably be greater 
than it was in the interval between 
World Wars I and II. A sizable Army 
and Navy will be needed for the occu- 
pation of enemy countries; moreover, 
when and if the armies of occupation are 
withdrawn, large forces almost certainly 
will be retained for the sake of military 
security. A system of compulsory mili- 
tary training also will probably be put 
into effect. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the regular Army and Navy plus 
the young men conscripted edch year 
for military training will continue to ac- 
count for perhaps 2.5 million of the 
labor force. 

In calculating the number of civilian 
jobs needed for full employment, allow- 
ance has to be made’ for the “irreducible 
minimum” of unemployment, that is, for 
the unavoidable loss of time in shifting 
from one job to another ‘or finding a 
first job on leaving school, for temporary 
interruptions of employment due to 
breakdown of equipment, lack of sup- 
plies, and so forth, and for similar pe- 
riods of idleness which will occur even 
under conditions of maximum demand 
for Jabor. Even during 1944, at the 
height of the war effort, there were on 
the average about 900,000 unemployed, 


chiefly for reasons of the type just men- 
tioned. 

The size of the allowance for mini- 
mum unemployment in the postwar pe- 


M 


riod is one of the controversial points p 


which account for differences in the 
various estimates of jobs required for 
full employment. Numerically speak- 
ing, however, the variations have only a 
minor effect on the level of the employ- 
ment goal, since practically all the al- 
lowances fall within a range from about 
1 to 3 million. This author believes that 
1.5 million would be a reasonable al- 
lowance. 

Thus, the numbers of jobs which the 
civilian economy would have to provide 
for full employment in various postwar 
years if there were no shrinkage of the 
labor force can be calculated roughly as 
shown in Table 1. 

These figures give the outside limits 
of size of the postwar employment prob- 
lem. Actually, the number of jobs re- 
quired will be smaller, because many of 
the “extra” workers who have come in 
during the war will wish to leave the 
labor force when peace returns. 


VOLUNTARY WITHDRAWALS FROM 
LABOR FORCE 


The number who drop out will prob- 


TABLE 1 


(Annual averages in millions) 


Tah Armed Minimum| Civilian 
Year f s fore dormea Keren 
1947..... 65 2.5 1.5 61 
1948..... 65.5 25 1.5 61.5 
1949..... 66 2.95 1.5 62 
1950..... 66.5 2.5 1.5 62.5 


a These figures were obtained by adjusting 
the Census Bureau’s estimates of -the “normal” 
labor force for the last week in March of each 
year (op. cit.) to represent annual averages, 
and then adding the abnormal increment of 7 
million and deducting 0.5 million for war 
casualties. 
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ably depend partly on the success of the 
effort to keep wages up and unemploy- 
ment down, though it is not easy to fore- 
tell what effect unemployment may have 


l ~. 0n withdrawals from the labor market. 


In any case, whatever retirements may 
be caused by adverse employment con- 
ditions should not be counted as volun- 
tary withdrawals, since the purpose is 
to estimate the number of jobs needed 
for full employment. What is wanted 
here is an estimate of the number who 
will cease working even if employment 
and wages are maintained at a high 
level. 

There will probably be a large num- 
ber of voluntary withdrawals, in this 
sense, during the process of reconver- 
sion. Evidence indicating that the num- 
ber will be large is contained in the 
Census Bureau’s monthly survey data 
showing the sex and age distribution of 
the additional workers, and the family 
characteristics of the women, who have 
entered the labor force during the war.* 
Following are some inferences which can 
be made from these data.” 


Young people 


Nearly half of the extra workers are 
young people who normally would be 
in school. More than 3 million young 


4 For a summary of these data, see Leonard 
Eskin, “Sources of Wartime Labor Supply in 
the United States,’ Monthly Labor Review, 
Vol. 59, No. 2 (Aug. 1944), pp. 264-78. See 
also the Census Bureau’s Labor Force Bulle- 
tin, No. 5 (Dec. 1944). 

5 See also: Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Fac- 
tors Determining Post-War Job Transfers and 
Unemployment,” Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 
58, No. 2 (Feb. 1944), pp. 269-79; John D. 
Durand, “The Postwar Employment of 
Women in the United States: A Statistical 
Forecast,” International Labour Review, Vol. 
48, No. 6 (Dec. 1943), pp. 695-713; Clarence 
D. Long, The Labor Force in Wartime Amer- 
ica, National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Occasional Paper 14, March 1944; William 
Haber and Emmett Welch, “The Labor Force 
During Reconversion,” Harvard Review of 
Economic Statistics, Nov. 1944. 


people have left school early during the 
war to take jobs or to enter the armed 
forces. Some of these left school vol- 
untarily, attracted by easily obtained 
jobs and good wages or moved by the 
desire to take part in the work of win- 
ning the war. Some young men were 
inducted before they had finished their 
education, and no doubt some others had 
to go to work to help support the family 
when their fathers or elder brothers were 
inducted. 

This source of additional labor sup- 
ply is almost entirely temporary. To 
be sure, not many of the individuals who 
left school prematurely are likely to re- 
sume their studies of their own accord 
when the war is over. There will prob- 
ably be something of a back-to-school 
movement, but it is not easy to return 
to the status of a dependent, once one 
has become accustomed to supporting 
himself. Much more important, the 
number of new additions to the labor 
force coming from the schools will be 
cut down sharply, because the patriotic 
inducement for young people to go to 
work will disappear after the war, and 
the demand for relatively inexperienced 
workers will diminish. In this way the 
temporary increase which was caused by 
a group entering the labor force early. 
during the war will eventually be can- 
celed out, though this may take two or 
three years. Some permanent addition 
to the labor supply, however, will prob- 
ably result from the wartime employ- 
ment of teen-age girls who under nor- 
mal conditions would not have gone to 
work at all but would have married and 
taken up housekeeping. 


Elderly people 


About one-sixth of the additional la- 
bor force has come from postponed re- 
tirement of elderly workers. The num- 
ber of men and women over 55 years of 
age in the labor force is now more than 
1 million above normal. This addition 
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to the labor force, also, is likely to 
be rather temporary. The retirements 
which have been postponed must even- 
tually take place, and unless the war 
leads to a lasting change in the attitudes 
of workers and employers regarding the 
proper age for retirement, the number 
of elderly workers will fall back to the 
normal level. Some of the excess over 
normal, however, may persist for several 
years. 


Married women 


About one-third of the additional 
workers are women who normally would 
have been occupied with home duties. 
The excess over normal includes about 
2 million women under 55 years of age, 
in addition to the girls who normally 
would have been in school. Most of 
these are married women, since the great 
majority of single women were already 
in the labor force before the war. Nearly 
1 million wives have had to go to work 
because their husbands were inducted. 
The remaining million in this group con- 
sists mostly of married women between 
the ages of 35 and 55, with no young 
children, who have taken jobs either for 
patriotic reasons or to supplement the 
family income. 

Some of the servicemen’s wives will 
quit their jobs as soon as their hus- 
-.bands are discharged. But many of 
the husbands will not return or will 
come back more or less completely dis- 
abled, and in these cases the wives and 
widows are likely to go on working. In 
addition, many women, both service- 
men’s wives and others, will remain in 
the labor force from choice. The war 
manpower shortage has given them a 
firmer place in the labor market than 
they ever held before and has greatly 
widened their occupational field. Women 
mechanics, welders, radio technicians, 
and women in a hundred other occupa- 
tions have learned skills of lasting value 
and have proved themselves well suited 


to jobs which were formerly reserved al- 
most exclusively for men. Many who 
took war jobs at considerable inconven- 
ience to themselves because they thought 


it was their duty have found that they pæ 


like their work and the higher scale of 
living which it makes possible. 

If there were plenty of jobs available 
and if no serious attempt were made to 
discourage women from working, a siz- 
able majority, perhaps as many as 1.5 
million, of the women who have shifted 
from housework to the labor force in 
the last four years would probably go 
on working in the postwar period. Un- 
der these assumptions, the total perma- 
nent addition to the labor force, male 
and female, which will result from the 
war may be put as high as 2 million. 
This figure includes an allowance for the 
girls who have taken jobs as they left 
school, instead of taking up housekeep- 
ing, and for whatever small increase may 
occur over the normal labor force pro- 
portions for males. 


Gradual reduction 


The remainder of the 7 million ex- 
cess over the normal labor force will 
probably melt away in the first few 
years after peace comes, even without 
any particular effort to encourage with- 
drawals. Not all of the excess will dis- 
appear at once; the process will prob- 
ably begin gradually after Germany is 
defeated and proceed more rapidly after 
victory in the Pacific theater. If the 
war ends, say, in the latter part of 1945, 
there will probably still be a consider- 
able excess of the actual over the normal 
labor supply in 1947, amounting per- 
haps to 3.5 million. By the following 
year the readjustment should be vir- 
tually completed and the labor force 
should resume its normal rate of growth, 
at a level possibly 2 million higher than 
would have been attained if there had 
been no war. 

The average annual numbers of post- 


> 
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war jobs needed, based on the figures 
given earlier less allowances of 3.5 mil- 
‘lion voluntary withdrawals by 1947 and 
5 million by 1948, are as follows: 1947, 


wm, 2/5 million; 1948, 56.5 million; 1949, 


dex, 


S. 


57.0 million; 1950, 57.5 million. 


SIZE OF THE TASK 


This schedule of job requirements far 
exceeds the number which the civilian 
economy has been able to supply pre- 
viously, even in the most prosperous 
years. The figure for 1948 is 9.5 mil- 
lion above the average for 1940, which 
was the highest ever reached in peace- 
time. It is nearly one-tenth higher 
than the average civilian employment 
in 1944, at the peak of the war effort. 
To provide so many jobs it would be 
necessary not only to absorb into peace- 
time work the millions of workers who 
are now employed in munitions indus- 
tries, Federal war agencies, and other 
direct war jobs,’ but in addition to em- 
ploy dover 4 million more workers, over 
and above the ones who will voluntarily 
drop out of the labor force. 

Such an achievement is not out of the 
question for this country. It would be 
no more impossible than the job of mus- 
tering an Army and Navy of nearly 12 


” million and at the same time doubling 


our national product, which has been 
accomplished successfully during the 
last four years. But is it necessary to 
set the goals for postwar employment 
so high? Some say it is unreasonable 

6 The 1940 average of about 47 million was 
approximately on a level with that of 1929, 
or slightly higher. For 1929, the average, ac- 


cording to Robert Nathan’s estimates as given 
in the International Labour Review for Janu- 


_ ary 1936 (Vol. 33, No. 1, facing page 80), was 


slightly below 47 million. 

7 For discussions of the problem of re-em- 
ploying workers displaced from war jobs, see 
William Haber and Emmett Welch, op. cit.; 
S. Morris Livingston, “Magnitude of Transi- 
tion from War Production,” Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, Vol. 24, No. 8 (Aug. 1944), pp. 
6-11. 


to try to employ such a large number,’ 
and that it would be in the public in- 
terest for more workers to drop out of 
the Jabor market. For example, it is 
suggested that all women who do not 
need to work for a living should give up 
their jobs at the end of the war so as 
to make sure that there will be plenty 
of jobs for the returning veterans. The 
controversy over this question is likely 
to develop into a serious political issue 
if the threatened problem of- postwar 
unemployment becomes a reality. 


SHOULD ADDITIONAL WITHDRAWALS 
BE ENCOURAGED? 


From a strictly economic point of 
view it is obvious that a large labor 
force is a desirable asset, provided that 
all of it can be employed in producing 
goods and services which will satisfy real 
needs. It is equally obvious that the 
unsatisfied needs of this country are 
more than enough to keep busy as large 
a labor force as could possibly be made 
available. Therefore, so far as economic 
considerations are concerned, the goal 
for full employment should be the high- 
est figure which is consistent with the 
principle of individual freedom of choice 
between gainful work and other activi- 
ties. If there will be 58 million able 
workers available for civilian jobs, we 
should strive to employ as many as pos- 
sible of that number, and not a smaller 
number. 

If full employment is not actually at- 
tained (as seems altogether too likely), 
to discourage the employment of young 
people of school age, married women, 
and aged persons may have some value 
as a means of dealing with chronic un- 

8 For example, there has been an attempt 
recently to show that fewer than 50 million 
persons will be qualified for postwar jobs. See 
Donn Layne, “Too Many Workers or Too 
Many Jobs?” Nation’s Business, Vol. 32, No. 
12 (Dec. 1944), pp. 29 ff. See also the edi- 


torial “A Second Approach to Full Employ- 
ment,” Business Week, Feb. 5, 1944, p. 120. 
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employment. Preference in employment 
evidently should be given to the most 
efficient workers, to those who have de- 
pendents to support, and to veterans. 
Such preferences would probably have 
the effect of discouraging youths, mar- 
ried women, and the aged, to some ex- 
tent, from seeking employment. If the 
preferences could conceivably be han- 
dled so successfully that the limited 
number of jobs could be filled by the 
most efficient workers and by those hav- 
ing a claim to special consideration, and 
if all other candidates could be con- 
ceivably induced to stop looking for 
work, of course there would be no un- 
employed. But this would be only 
making the best of an unsatisfactory 
situation. It would no more cure the 
economic ailment of the Nation than 
certain sects are able to cure organic 
diseases by persuading the patient that 
he is in perfect health. 

Moreover, many inequities and much 
hardship and loss of efficiency would 
result from a strict system of employ- 
ment preferences unless it were admin- 
istered with due consideration for the 
qualifications of individual workers for 
particular jobs, and with due regard for 
individual problems of dependency and 
need. In practice, the administrative 
difficulties of a conscientious attempt to 
put this kind of a system of preference 
into effect would be prohibitive. And 
any indiscriminate attempt to force em- 
ployed women, children, and others, out 
of the labor force would be likely to ag- 
gravate the unemployment problem and 
to defeat the purpose of providing jobs 
for veterans and others having a prior 
claim. Such measures would be likely 


to reduce the efficiency of industry and _ 


perhaps to cut down the number em- 
ployed, thus further cutting into the 
purchasing power of consumers, which is 
the source of demand for labor. 

From the standpoint of over-all wel- 
fare of the people, rather than from a 


strictly economic point of view, there 
are weighty reasons for discouraging the 
employment of certain groups. These 
considerations have nothing to do with 
the problem of dealing with unemploy- 
ment, but they are highly pertinent to 
the establishment of a. goal for the num- 
ber of postwar jobs. The principal 
groups whose employment has been 
criticized on grounds of social welfare 
are children of school age, aged workers, 
and married women. 


Youths of school age 


There can be little question that it 
would be in the social interest to reduce 
the number of youths in the labor force 
in order to raise the future educational 
level of the people. The proportion of 
working children under 18 years of age 
had been decreasing for several decades 
before the war, as more and more boys 
and girls finished high school and col- 
lege before going to work. The trend 
in the opposite direction during the war 
means a tragic loss to the Nation, which 
can be justified only in terms of the 
compelling need to mobilize all available 
labor supplies during this emergency. 
When the emergency has passed, every 
effort should be made to encourage as 
many young people as possible to finish 
their education. 

Federal aid to veterans who wish to 
go back to school is already provided by 
law. Unfortunately, many veterans will 
hesitate to take advantage of this aid, 
either because they will not realize the 
potential benefits of additional educa- 
tion or because they will feel that they 
cannot afford it, even with the help of 
government payments. Effective coun- 
seling in the separation centers may help 
to increase the number who will return 
to school. 

It would be wise public policy also 
to encourage the young people who are 
still in school to carry their education 
as far as possible, for the sake of in- 
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creasing their productive abilities and 


_ their capacity for good citizenship and 


enjoyment of life. The estimate of 56.5 
million jobs for full employment in 
1948 is based on the assumption that 
by that time the war-induced excess in 
the number of youths employed will 
have virtually disappeared. But it still 
allows for about 1 million workers un- 
der 18 years of age, the number which 
would have been expected if the long- 
term downward trend in the proportion 
of workers in this age group had con- 
tinued without interruption. If positive 
steps were taken to encourage more 
young people to finish high school or 
college before going to work, the post- 
war Jobs required could be reduced by 
a corresponding number. For example, 
if school attendance standards in the 
South and in farming- areas in other 
regions were raised to the average for 
the remainder of the country, the num- 
ber of jobs needed for full employment 
could be cut by almost half a million. 
Restrictions on child labor and mini- 
mum school attendance laws, which re- 
cently have been relaxed or allowed to 
go unenforced in many areas, will doubt- 
less be tightened after the war. If they 
are made stricter than they were before 
the war, the number of children in the 
labor force may be cut down somewhat 
below the “normal” level calculated on 
the basis of prewar trends. But to make 
much progress in this direction, more 
drastic measures would have to be 
taken, such as granting public scholar- 
ships in large numbers to capable stu- 
dents whose families cannot afford to 
support them while they continue their 
studies. Extensive Federal aid for edu- 
cation would be necessary to make such 
a program possible on a national basis. 


Aged persons 


To encourage more of the aged to re- 
tire from the labor force would also be 
desirable, in accordance with the policy 
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of economic assistance to the aged em- 
bodied in the Social Security law. With 
the aging of the population, the number 
of workers over 65 years of age will tend 
to grow larger unless adequate pensions 
are provided to enable more of them to 
retire. The 1948 estimate given above 
includes well over 2 million workers 65 
years of age or older, after allowing for 
a postwar decline to the level which 
would have been expected if there had 
been no war.® Some of these would 
probably withdraw from the labor force 
if Social Security coverage were ex- 


‘tended or if the old-age pensions were 


made larger. When the Social Security 
law was put into effect, the proportion 
of persons over 65 in the labor force was 
cut sharply.1° Extension of coverage 
and liberalization of benefits after the 
war would probably lead to another 
large reduction. 

Self-employed workers are the largest 
group denied the benefits of Social Se- 
curity. This group comprised 10 mil- 
lion, or 19 per cent of the total labor 
force in 1940 (including over 5 million 
farmers).12_ Among workers over 65 the 
proportion self-employed is very much 
larger; in 1940 it amounted to nearly 50 
per cent in this age range.1* If Social 


8 The Census Bureau’s “normal” labor force 
estimate for the last week of March 1948 in- 
cludes 2,215,000 workers 65 years ole and 
over,'as compared with 2,134,000 for March 
1940. Release Series P-44, No. 12 (op. cit.). 

1° During the 1930’s the long-term cCecline 
in the proportion of workers among the popu- 
lation over 65 was accelerated, probably at 
least partly because of the enactment of the 
Social Security law. Bureau of the Census, 
“Summary of Estimates of Labor Force, Em- 
ployment, and Unemployment in the United 
States: 1940 and 1930,” Release Series P-44, 
No. 6 (March 25, 1944). 

11 Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census 
of the United States: 1940, Population, Vol. 
III, Part 1, pp. 7, 10. 

12 Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census 
of the United States: 1940, Population; the 
Labor Force (Sample Statistics)-—Employ- 
ment and Personal Characteristics, p. 65. 
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Security provisions could be extended to 
this group, perhaps half of the million 
self-employed workers over 65 might 
drop out of the postwar labor force. 
There are major difficulties in the way 
of this extension, but if these could be 
solved, not only the workers concerned 
but the whole Nation would stand to 
benefit. 

Labor-force reductions on a smaller 
scale could also be made by extending 
Social Security coverage to domestic 
servants, agricultural laborers, govern- 
ment workers, and other excluded 
groups. These are smaller in number 
than the self-employed, but in their case 
the practical problems in obtaining cov- 
erage are less formidable. 


Married women 


For more than half a century the pro- 
portion of married women working out- 
side of the home has been increasing, in 
spite of continual criticism of working 
wives and attempts to bar them from 
some types of jobs. This trend has been 
greatly accelerated during the war; mar- 
ried women have been one of the prin- 
cipal sources of additional labor supply. 
As indicated above in the discussion of 
voluntary withdrawals, after the war 
there will probably be many more mar- 
ried women working or looking for work 
than ever before in peacetime. Is this 
socially desirable, or should married 
women be induced to leave their jobs 
and occupy themselves once more with 
homemaking? 

Two chief arguments have been ad- 
vanced for restricting the employment 
of married women. First, it is claimed 
that work outside of the home tends to 
interfere with the function of bearing 
children, and that the increasing number 
of working wives has been one reason for 
a falling birth rate. Second, in case a 
woman does have children, it is claimed 
that outside employment is prejudicial 
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to the health and moral upbringing of 
the children. 

The birth rate will again be an im- 
portant national problem, and may be- 
come a political issue after the war, if 
certain demographers are correct in pre- 
dicting that the recent upswing in births 
is only temporary and that the long-term 
downward trend will be resumed.: But 
reducing the number of employed mar- 
ried women would be likely only to 
hasten the trend toward smaller families. 
A feeling on the part of young couples 
that they could not afford to have ‘chil- 
dren, or that they could afford only one 
or two, has been one of the chief motives 
for family limitation. The importance 
of economic considerations in this matter 
is indicated by the very low birth rates 
during the depression years of the early 
1930’s and the increases which were reg- 
istered as prosperity returned Full 
employment itself would tend to bolster 
up the birth rate in the postwar period, 
but if the number of wives at work were 
greatly reduced, the resulting cut in the 
incomes of prospective parents would 
offset to a large extent the increase due 
to steady employment of the husbands. 


Public care for children 


On the other hand, it would probably 
help to support the birth rate if meas- 
ures were taken to increase the employ- 
ment of women by making it possible for 
mothers to work, if they wished, without 
fear that their children would be neg- 
lected. Under present conditions, the 


. economic burden of parenthood is dou- 


bly great; in addition to the direct cost 
of raising the children, it involves the 
sacrifice of the mother’s opportunity to 


18 Wilson H. Grabill, “Effect of the War on 
the Birth Rate and Postwar Fertility Pros- 
pects,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
50, No. 2 (Sept. 1944), pp. 107-11; Louis I. 
Dublin, “War and the Birth Rate,” Statistical 
Bulletin (Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany), Vol. 25, No. 10 (Oct. 1944), pp. 1-3. 

14 Grabill, op. cit, chart on p. 109. 
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work, at least until the children are old 
enough to look after themselves during 
working hours. An efficient national 
system of day nurseries, equipped to 


<, give amusement, exercise, meals, and 


educational training to preschool chil- 
dren while their mothers were at work, 
would help to eliminate this obstacle to 
parenthood. Another step in the same 
direction would be to extend the func- 
tions of the primary schools, providing 
more social activities, athletics, and cul- 
tural and artistic education. Such meas- 
ures would tend tb improve the chil- 
dren’s health and speed their education, 
besides opening the way for a higher 
standard of living for the parents. 

To make these measures more effec- 
tive, work schedules might be arranged 
in such a way as to provide more part- 
time work for those mothers who would 
not wish to be away from home for long 
hours. Split shifts have been very ef- 
fective during the war in making it pos- 
sible for more women to work. 

Protection of the children in case it 
is necessary for the mother to work for 
the support of the family would be an- 
other advantage of provisions for day- 
time care of children outside the home. 
In 1940 there were 1.2 million mothers 
in the labor force who had at least one 
child under 10 years old.1® The char- 
acteristics of these women indicate that 
most of them were forced by economic 
necessity to work in spite of their obli- 
gations to their children; they were 
mainly widows and divorcees, or wives 

15 A penetrating analysis of the causes of 
declining fertility and related economic and 
social problems, including an imaginative and 
practical development of the day-nursery idea, 
is given by Alva Myrdal in her excellent book, 
Nation and Family, based on Swedish experi- 
ence. 

16 Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census 
of the United States, Population: The Labor 
Force (Sample Statistics)—Employment and 
Family Characteristics of Women, p. 3. The 


statements which follow are based on the de- 
tailed tabulations shown in that report. 


of men who were disabled or unem- 
ployed or who worked at very low-paid 
jobs. The number of mothers forced to 
work will doubtless be still greater after 
the war, in spite of the pensions granted 
to war widows and the payments to dis- 
abled veterans. 

There are some valid arguments 
against public provision of care for the 
children of working mothers, perhaps 
the most important being the difficulty 
of “selling the idea” to the public. Ad- 
verse opinion would be based mainly on 
the fear that the American home would 
be undermined and that the children 
would receive less adequate care and 
training than they would get if their 
mothers devoted full time to their up- 
bringing. Only experience could show 
to what extent these fears are justified. 
In any event, it is clear that this or any 
other workable plan to permit more mar- 
ried women to take part, if they so de- 
sire, in the production of economic goods 
has great advantages, not only as a 
means of raising the national level of 
living, but also as a help in dealing with 
one of the basic social problems of the 
age. 


SUMMARY 


To assure full employment for vet- 
erans, as well as other workers, in the 
postwar period will require a much 
higher level of employment than this 
country has ever reached, either in time 
of war or in time of peace. Within two 
or three years after peace is concluded, 
something like 57 million civilians will 
have to be employed to make this aim 
a reality. Cutting down the war-ex- 
panded labor force will not be a desir- 
able alternative to raising the number of 
jobs available to this level and keeping 
it there. A reduction of a million or 
more could be made by discouraging the 
employment of veterans whose education 
was interrupted by the war, of boys and 
girls of school age, and of persons who 
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have reached an appropriate age for re- 
tirement: But this reduction would be 
in accord with sound public policy only 
if it were obtained as a result of a pro- 
gram of aid to education and extended 


Social Security benefits to the aged. On 
the other hand, the Nation would prob- 
ably stand to benefit by increasing, 
rather than by cutting down, the num- 
ber of women employed. 


John D. Durand, Ph.D., is chief of the Economic 
Statistics Section in the Population Division of the 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D.C. ` 
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_to employment. 


Will There Be Enough Jobs? 


By A. F. Hinricus 


HINKING with reference to the 

number of jobs that will be needed 
in the postwar period needs to be some- 
what elastic. The concept of “full em- 
ployment” or “enough jobs” in the 
United States after the war is a politi- 
cal, not a statistical, concept. 

It seems evident from the discussions 
of production problems by all politically 
significant groups in the United States 
that there is virtually unanimous ac- 
ceptance of the political thesis that 
maximum production—and, even more, 
maximum efficiency of production and 
hence maximum potential production— 
will result from the initiative of indi- 
vidual businessmen. There appears also 
to be general acceptance of the converse 
hypothesis: that central planning of pro- 
duction by large business combines or, 
above all, by the Government will re- 
sult in an inefficient use of resources and 
low levels of living. But we are not 
committed to such a thesis with respect 
It now appears to be 
accepted by all politically significant 
groups that there must be enough jobs. 
We have even got used to the. idea that 
this is a public responsibility—-a govern- 
ment responsibility. It is commonly 
hoped that as a result of the initiative 
of businessmen enough jobs will be cre- 
ated; but it is accepted as axiomatic 
that if they are not, the Government 
will have to intervene to create addi- 
tional jobs. 

Thus in the United States the phrase 
“full employment,” or the question “will 
there be enough jobs,” has no meaning 
apart from its political implications. No 
one is asking how many people we can 
put to work without infringing too se- 
riously on personal liberty, education, 
leisure, or other forms of necessary ac- 
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tivity. Actually, many people are se- 
riously concerned that there shall be 
freedom not to work as well as freedom 
to work. Therefore, our exclusive con- 
cern is with the question: in order that 
there shall be adequate opportunity for 
those who choose to work, at what point 
would it be necessary for the state to 
intervene by directly creating jobs? 
Asked in this context, it is evident 
that the answer to the question, how 
many are enough jobs, is not a number 
but a political state of mind. No. one 
conceives of the total elimination of 
unemployment. Rather, there is a firm 
conviction that mass unemployment is 
intolerable. The political demand for 
full employment will be satisfied if it is 
relatively: easy for any person actively 
seeking work to find a satisfactory job. 


DIVERGENT VIEWPOINTS 


But what do we mean by “relatively 
easy”? Do we literally have to make 
it possible for “any person” to find 
work? How hard does an individual 
have to seek work? What is a “satis- 
factory job”? It is obvious that dif- 
ferent individuals will give different an- 
swers to these questions. What we are 
seeking is a consensus of opinion that 
is sufficiently strong to permit political 
action to be taken, or to prevent direct 
intervention by the Government in the 
labor market. 

A few examples should suffice to indi- 
cate the way in which public opinion 
will necessarily divide on the question of 
where the breaking point comes between 
nonintervention and direct job creation 
by the Government. Those who are 
looking for work at any time will always 
be more dissatisfied with the adequacy 
of political planning for jobs than those 
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who are at work. Those who are par- 
ticularly exposed to layoff will be more 
critical of the adequacy of employment 
than those with greater job security. 
Farmers and self-employed small busi- 
nessmen, whose risk is that of underem- 
ployment and low earnings, and those 
with virtual job security or independent 
of the labor market, will be most easily 
satisfied that the rest of the community 
has “full employment.” At any given 
moment, therefore, we must expect to 
find differences of opinion as to whether 
or not there are enough jobs. 

So also, opinions may differ as to how 
willing the individual should be to re- 
arrange his life to fit himself into a 
changing occupational pattern. The 
community can hardly undertake more 
than that there shall be job opportuni- 
ties for those who are prepared to fit 
themselves for the kinds of work that 
can reasonably be made available, and 
to go to places where work is to be 
found. Various devices may be devel- 
oped, as for example seniority rights, to 
minimize the occupational dislocation of 
those who have thoroughly established 
themselves. Dismissal pay and retrain- 
ing and placement facilities may be de- 
veloped to aid those who are displaced. 
But in the last analysis there will always 
be some workers who prefer underem- 
ployment in a familiar occupation or 
poorly paid employment in a familiar 
locality to making a new start in life. 

While this may be the choice of these 
workers as between bad alternatives, 
they must be expected to raise their 
voices in proclaiming that from their 
point of view the community is not de- 
livering on its undertaking that there 
shall be full employment. For it should 
never be forgotten that the full demand 
of workers is the assurance of employ- 
ment throughout the year at wages 
which are adequate to maintain a family 
in health and decency and in an occupa- 


tion that fully utilizes the capacity of 
the individual. In contrast, there will 
always be those who interpret the politi- 
cal commitment for full employment 


A 


more narrowly, and, indeed, who will gs» 


allege that a large part of the unemploy- 
ment at any time is due to an unwilling- 
ness to take work available at low wages 
or in distant places. 

These are not all of the variables that 
will lead to political differences as to 
whether at any time there are enough 
jobs or not. They illustrate the fact, 
however, that we are not engaged in 


the measurement of a precise number of - 


jobs or of unemployed workers, but will 
rather be engaged in seeking political 
agreement that the number of jobs is 
“adequate” or “inadequate” at any one 
time, and, hence, that the Government 
does not, or does, need to create jobs by 
direct action. 


VALUE OF POLITICAL CONSENSUS 


It lies outside the scope of this paper 
to develop a full employment program 
for the postwar period. The writer 
wishes to indicate, however, one of the 
implications of this political concept of 
numbers. It is highly desirable from 
the point of view of reaching the maxi- 
mum number of jobs through private 
enterprise that there shall not be uncer- 
tainty as to the conditions of employ- 
ment or unemployment under which the 
Government will intervene. Perhaps no 
one knows whether in the present bal- 
ance of political forces in the United 
States 50 million or 55 million jobs are 
“adequate”—-adequate, that is, to fore- 
stall direct work-creation by the Gov- 
ernment. However, from the point of 
view of market analysis there is a meas- 
urable difference between these two lev- 
els of activity. If we mean to protect 
the opportunity for employment, there 
is real advantage to the businessman in 
advance knowledge of the level of em- 
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ployment that is to be protected. He 
can plan to create more jobs if he knows 
than if he has to guess where shifting 
political forces will eventually come to 


rest. 


tats 


In the second place, it is undesirable 
that a program of government-created 
employment should be the subject of 


- political struggle at the time it is intro- 


duced. We could probably stand a po- 
litical battle now as to the volume of 
employment to be guaranteed and as to 
the methods to be used to guarantee it. 
It is doubtful that the controversy would 
materially affect business planning with 
respect to reconversion. In any event, 
after the welter of words had begun to 
gather dust in libraries, businessmen 
would again begin to do some hard 
thinking about their own prospects. 
However, to precipitate such a fight just 
at the time when maximum economic 
efforts are needed, can hardly have any 
other effect than that of disturbing busi- 
ness plans and may make business less 
venturesome than it would be in the ab- 
sence of such discussion. 

In the third place, it is tragic to make 
so loose a commitment that political 
leaders do not take seriously their re- 
sponsibility to think always in terms of 
the job implications of economic policies. 
The last thing that anyone wants is job- 
creation by the Government. What we 
do want is a set of economic and fiscal 
policies that will forestall or minimize 
the need for job-creation by the Govern- 
ment. Such policies cannot be impro- 
vised in a depression. It would be help- 
ful were Congress and the public aware 
of the necessity of having to plan con- 
tinuously to avoid being called upon to 
finance a commitment to maintain em- 
ployment. 

Thus there is much to be said for 
seeking a political consensus at this time 
that “enough employment” is 50 or 55 
million or some other number of jobs, or 


is a total of 1 or 2 or 5 million or some 
other number of persons looking for 
work, or would exist if national Income 
or consumer expenditures ran at some 
predetermined level. 


THE ACCEPTABLE LEVEL 


It should be clear from what has been 
said thus far that anyone who sets down 
a single figure to represent “enough 
jobs” is either representing his personal 
view or is guessing as to the volume of 
employment that will be politically sat- 
isfactory. The best that the writer can 
do is to estimate the outer limits within 
which there will be widespread satisfac- 
tion with a policy of nonintervention in 
the labor market on the one hand, or of 
intervention on the other. 

It certainly seems reasonable to as- 
sume, in the light of the 1944 Presiden- 
tial campaign, that 10 million unem- 
ployed will be regarded as intolerably 


high by all significant shades of political 


opinion. We have ‘some concrete evi- 
dence of this, for when unemployment 
rose again over the 10-million level in 
1938, there was a sharp expansion of 
the WPA program. Thus the writer be- 
lieves that serious political debate about 
the wisdom of intervention will end long 
before 10 millions are unemployed. 
However, it may well occur if unemploy- 
ment does not exceed 4 or 5 million. It 
will be recalled that some groups wanted 
WPA suspended in 1937, when unem- 
ployment exceeded 6 million; the pro- 
gram was reduced. Beveridge visualized 
carrying the equivalent of 4 or 5 mil- 
lion with unemployment insurance. This 
is the level of unemployment reached in 
the late spring of 1941 when we in the 
United States began to think and act as 
though labor might some day be scarce. 
A year later, when there were still 3 
million unemployed, Congress resisted 
strong pressure to make special provi- 
sion for “priorities unemployment” that 
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was serious in a few areas. Karl I. 
Schlotterbeck in a publication of Brook- 
ings Institution writes: 


We are inclined to believe that even un- 
der generally favorable conditions there 
would perhaps be out of work on the aver- 
age over a period of years as many as 4 
million. In the best years—under boom 
conditions—the level might fall as low as 
3 millions. .. . Only when the number out 
of work exceeded 4 million need the em- 
ployment situation occasion real concern.? 


Many individuals, speaking less explic- 
itly as to unemployment, indicate never- 
theless that conditions such as Schlotter- 
beck describes would be good enough in 
their opinion to warrant inaction by 
Government. 

At the other extreme, it is almost cer- 
tain that few people will seriously advo- 
cate a made-work program if as few as 
1 million people are reported to be look- 
ing for work at any one time. In De- 
cember 1942 the President ordered the 
liquidation of WPA when there were 
still 1.5 million unemployed. In 1942 
and 1943 it was widely believed by stu- 
dents of the labor market that we could 
not plan for a more efficient labor mar- 
ket than one in which at least 1 million 
people were always looking for work. 
So far as we know, unemployment has 
never dropped below half a million. The 
writer has seen no estimates that place 
the normal float as low as 1 million. 
‘Some cities with unemployment rates of 
nearly 2 per cent are regarded by the 
War Manpower Commission as strin- 
gently tight. While the drain of man- 
power into the armed forces means that 
any given million people looking for 
work today give less relief than would 
normally be true if a million people were 
looking for work, it can hardly be over- 
looked that unemployment at the rate 
of 1 million for the Nation can be asso- 


1 Postwar Reemployment (Washington: 
Brookings Institution, 1943), p. 19. 


clated with severe stringency in the la- 
bor market. 


Regional variations 


The record of New York City may be 
significant. - In November 1942 Gov- 
ernor Dewey appointed a commission to 
look into the problem of unemployment 
in that city. By January 1944 there 
were shortages of skilled and unskilled 
workers in war plants, though the Man- . 
power Commission still classified New 
York as an area of adequate supply. 
Thus sometime in 1943, probably in the 
second quarter, this area passed through 
a phase that might be described as po- 
litically satisfactorily full employment. 
At that time somewhat more than 3 per 
cent of the labor force was looking for 
work, This would correspond with a 
national total of about 2 million. 

I know of no way to estimate the po- 
litical effect of the differential rates of 
unemployment within the United States 
that will exist at any one time. The 
fact that 2 million people are looking for 
work in the entire United States—rather 
than 1 or 3 million—is of itself of no 
political consequence. Political pres- 
sure will arise from individual labor 
market areas in which more than 2 or 
3 or 4 per cent of the labor force is 
looking for work. Thus, even when only 
about 1 million people in all are looking 
for work, workers in some areas will de- 
mand relief measures because in their 
area the ratio of job seekers is so large 
that it will be hard for many of them 
to find work. On the other hand, when 
as many as 3 or 4 million ‘are looking 
for work, there will be some areas with 
unemployment ratios of less than 2 or 3 
per cent. People in such areas will find 
it hard to believe that any action is 
called for, except perhaps action to re- 
lieve the stringency of the labor market 
in their area. Obviously, high per- 
centages of unemployment in politically 
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critical areas will have more weight than 
equal rates and amounts of unemploy- 
ment in one-party states. Obviously 


-also, areas with a vocative political lead- 


ership that can dramatize conditions will 


-cause more action for any given volume 


of unemployment than areas equally ne- 
cessitous but with a more pedestrian po- 
litical leadership. 


The point of conflict 


Several facts emerge from this discus- 
sion. Workers who have been displaced 
from jobs or fear displacement, and re- 
turning veterans looking for work, are 
almost certain to assert that there is not 
enough employment if more than 1 or 
2 million people are looking for work at 
any one time. The National Planning 
Association, directed by business and 
trade union leaders, is using a figure of 
1.5 million unemployed as compatible 
with the idea of full employment. As 
unemployment mounts above this level, 
the political dissatisfaction with employ- 
ment conditions will mount rapidly. By 
the time it reaches 4 or 5 million it seems 
improbable that any political group can 
maintain a claim that full employment 
exists. 

Actually, there will be political con- 
flict even where unemployment reaches 
this level. Many of the more conserva- 
tive elements, which acknowledge the 
need for full employment, have two im- 
portant reservations. They will always 
allege that a large fraction of those look- 
ing for work are unemployable. Since 
the concept does not lend itself to meas- 
urement, they will avail themselves in 
the future—as they have done in the 
past—of the tactic of “solving” an em- 
barrassing problem by asserting that it 
does not exist. Actually we know that 
unemployability is a misnomer: there is 
a fraction of the population who find it 
hard even in a favorable labor market 
to hold a steady job. They experience 
more frequent and longer periods of un- 


employment than the average, and con- 
tribute to the float. Large numbers of 
them in fact have casual work and are 
counted as employed, though they may 
get only a few days a week. 

Akin to this tendency to dismiss un- 
employment due to the breakdown of 
the economic organization by reference 
to unemployability is the allegation that 
unemployment cannot be measured and 
that those who say they are looking for | 
work actually are not. It is a fact that 
people are not so definitely attached to 
the labor market that they are always 
either employed or unemployed. The 
number that say they are looking for 
work or want work can be increased or 
decreased within limits by asking ap- 
propriate questions in an appropriate 
tone of voice. Thus, despite the fact 
that we want full employment to avoid 
unemployment, it might be wiser as an 
administrative device to guarantee a 
given volume of employment than to 
guarantee that unemployment will never 
exceed a certain number. But this is 
not to say that, since unemployment is 
not precisely measurable, figures of un- 
employment are meaningless and can be 
“laughed off.” 

In this paper, in appraising whether 
there will be “enough” employment for 
veterans, the writer has had in mind that 
they are likely to find labor market con- 
ditions unsatisfactory if as many as 2 
million are unemployed. 


SIZE OF THE LABOR FORCE 


So far we have discussed “enough 
jobs” in terms of the absence of un- 
employment. Actually, however, unem- 
ployment can be avoided only if jobs 
exist. Postwar plans must therefore 
necessarily concern themselves with the 
numbers who want work and with the 
number of jobs they will need. 

At this point, therefore, we must con- 
sider the question of whether the labor 
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market is to be regarded as freely open 
to all, or whether we are to refuse ad- 
mission to certain groups. Our thinking 
here is confused. Many people tend to 
think of full employment for those who 
“need” jobs. It is possible to associate 
a needs test with the provision of relief 
work, undesirable as the writer: believes 
this to be. But when work relief is lim- 
ited to needy principal earners, there is 
also a tendency to examine the economic 
responsibilities of those who are em- 
ployed and to try to remove those who 
are alleged not to “need” jobs, to make 
room for those who do. 

In a free society the competitive posi- 
tion of the veteran will be seriously un- 
dermined unless the assurance of job 
opportunities extends to all who want 
work. Prejudice does not keep workers 
out of the labor force, It does force 
those whose employment is frowned 
upon to offer their services at a sufficient 
discount to overcome the conscientious 
scruples of some employer. 

The probable size of the labor force 
in the postwar period has been estimated 
elsewhere in this issue. At this point 
therefore it need only be noted that in 
thinking of the adequacy of jobs, the 
writer has assumed that there will be 
the same freedom to enter or leave the 
labor force as in the past. The number 
of jobs needed beyond those in the 
` armed forces will certainly total 53 mil- 
lion, and in the writer’s opinion will ex- 
ceed 55 million.” 

2 After VE-day the size of the labor force 
will be influenced by the general growth of 
population of working age and by withdraw- 
als. The labor force is likely to remain ab- 
normally large for several years. It is not 
unreasonable to think of the labor force as a 
relatively constant total of something like 60 
million from a period shortly after VJ-day 
until about 1950, when this would constitute 
a normal labor force. Some authorities be- 
lieve that even in 1950 there will be residual 
labor market participation by as many as 1.5 
million more workers than would be indicated 
by 1940 ratios. 


Pertops To Br DISTINGUISHED 


In appraising the prospects for post- 
war employment it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish three periods: the period of the 


war in the Pacific; the period of recon-’ 


version following the end of hostilities 
with Japan; and a longer period begin- 
ning perhaps two or three years after 
the defeat of Japan. The answer to the 
question, will there be enough jobs, calls 
for the analysis of totally different prob- 
lems in each of these periods. 

During the period of the war with 
Japan, the main problem will be one of 
bottlenecks that restrict the rate at 
which civilian production can be re- 
sumed. The problem of the adequacy 
of the demand for goods and services in 
that period will be secondary. 

Following the end of the war with 
Japan there will still be large reconver- 
sion problems, but the withdrawal of 
government orders will raise to first 
place the question of purchasing power 
and demand. What will be the source 
of the demand. that will support full em- 
ployment: is it to be increased con- 
sumption, the development of new capi- 
tal facilities, or an enlarged export 
trade? 

Even if full employment is reached 
after reconversion—and it is quite pos- 
sible to ensure that it will be—we shall 
face still a third problem with respect 
to later years. We shall need to replace 
temporary demands, such as might re- 
sult from the expenditure of wartime 
savings, for example, with continuing 
demands. Phrased slightly differently: 
how can we ensure the development of 
a dynamic economic balance in which 
there is a free flow of income into the 
purchase of newly produced goods with- 
out hoarding of income, such as would 
bring about deflation and unemploy- 
ment, and at the same time make sure 
that demand is sufficiently well balanced 
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with production to prevent the develop- 
ment of inflationary pressures? 


Durtnc War IN THE PACIFIC 


It is, of course, a contradiction in 
terms to refer to the period of the war 
in the Pacific as a postwar period. So 
far as the layman can judge, it will in- 
volve the maintenance of a larger armed 
force than the United States built up 
for World War I, and the production of 
a larger volume of munitions. It will 
involve large losses of life and may last 
for more than a year after the end of 
organized resistance in Germany. It is 
almost inconceivable that the current 
popular reference to VE-day as marking 
the “end of the war” should continue to 
be used for more than a few weeks after 
VE-day. 

Nevertheless, from the point of view 
of the economist and the political scien- 
tist, VE-day is likely to appear—even 
in historical retrospect—-as marking the 
inauguration of the postwar period. We 
passed the crest of munitions employ- 
ment in November 1943, though the 
armed forces continued for another year 
to grow more rapidly than munitions 
employment declined. The armed forces 
will be reduced after VE-day. Thus we 
cannot possibly pour as much economic 
effort into the Pacific war as we have 
poured into the combined European and 
Pacific wars. On the other hand, there 
is no reason to anticipate any real 
lessening of the economic strain until 
VE-day, when we shall have nearly 12 
million in the armed forces and 9 mil- 
lion workers in the metal-using indus- 
tries, rubber, selected chemical indus- 
tries, and arsenals and navy yards. 

We cannot estimate with precision in 
December 1944 what manpower will be 
released after VE-day. The writer has 
used a figure of about 7.5 million. Cur- 
rent discussions in different quarters 
point to both larger and smaller reduc- 
tions. While the magnitude of the fig- 


ure is in doubt, it is almost certain that 
the reduction of the armed forces will 
be much smaller than the release of 
manpower from munitions production. 

In this period it is anticipated by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics that recon- 
version will be relatively rapid but that 
it will not be possible to employ as 
many people in the metalworking trades 
as are released. It appears that, despite 
the need for durable goods, it will not be 
possible to attain full use of released 
resources. In any event, more labor is 
used in processing a pound of metal for 
munitions than for civilian use. The net 
shrinkage in the munitions industries is 
therefore likely to total about 2 million, 
even allowing for reconversion, and most 
of this loss will occur within six months 
after VE-day. Reductions in the armed 
forces may be of about this same size, 
though the writer has no information as 
to the planned reduction in size of the 
armed forces. 

Even. in the earliest months, the situa- 
tion will be spotty. Unemployment will 
not be a nation-wide problem. Many 
areas will continue to be tight labor mar- 
kets, while in others—wholly dependent 
perhaps on a single war plant whose 
product is no longer needed—there will 
be no job opportunities. To achieve full 
employment at the end of this period, 
there will have to be a great deal of mi- 
gration. That will require a strong em- 
ployment service and will necessitate 
constant watchfulness to make sure that 
people have the means with which to 
move. Public funds have not yet been 
provided for this purpose. 


Ability to meet the situation 


In general, we are far better prepared 
to deal with the problems of this period 
than we were in 1918. The Contract 
Termination and Surplus Disposal Acts 
deal with some of the most crucial prob- 
lems. There is every reason to expect 
that the machinery under these acts will 
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be established and functioning well to 
carry the VE-day load. Plans for cut- 
backs have been worked out by the pro- 
curement agencies, and contractors have 
been told or can be quickly told where 
they stand. Special attention has been 
given to the release of bottleneck plants 
by the War Production Board. The so- 
called “GI Bill of Rights” will become 
more important in the second period, but 
it makes financial provision for the-tran- 
sitional period between the veteran’s 
discharge and his employment. While 
there has been no extension of the pro- 
visions for unemployment compensation, 
we have in our Social Security Act a 
mechanism for dealing with unemploy- 
ment that was nonexistent in 1919. 

While it seems probable that unem- 
ployment will exceed 3 million and may 
reach 4 or 5 million in this period, it is 
difficult to imagine development of de- 
pression until after VJ-day. The up- 
ward driving force of government ex- 
penditures, on a scale far greater than 
could have been imagined before the 
war, appears to the writer to be irre- 
sistible. It will take time to get the 
construction industry going again. It 
will take time to find ways to break the 
bottlenecks that will at first choke many 
producers of civilian goods. It will take 
- time to guide workers to new centers. It 
will not be easy for people to return to 
textile mills or other available forms of 
employment from the higher-paid muni- 
tions industries. But despite all these 
obstacles, government deficits will act as 
an inflationary force that should re- 
create a condition of labor shortage if 
the war lasts long enough. 


RECONVERSION AFTER VJ-DAy 


It is impossible to predict the amount 
of unemployment in the period imme- 
diately following VJ-day, because we do 
not know how long the war with Japan 
will last and there is some uncertainty 
as to the volume of munitions produc- 
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tion in the closing months of the war. 
Obviously, the more completely we have 
reassimilated the labor force and the 
lower the volume of munitions produc- 
tion at the end of the war, the less severe 
will be the readjustment. In any event, 
the volume of unemployment will prob- 
ably be larger after VJ-day than at any 
time between VE- and VJ-day, because 
of the more rapid return of servicemen. 
If we accept the current idea that the 
war with Japan may last about twelve 
months after VE-day and current esti- 
mates of the production of munitions in 
the last six months of this period, it is 
certain that there will be more unem- 
ployment for some months than could 
be absorbed even with a large made- 
work program. It is important that we 
take steps to minimize this unemploy- 
ment and make adequate provision for 
those who will be unemployed. 

One thing can be said: some of the 
current estimates of unemployment that 
project productivity levels far above 
those prevailing in 1940 are fantastically 
high. Productivity in the munitions in- 
dustries has increased; but in civilian- 
type industries there has been a mod- 
erate decrease of productivity since 
1942. It is improbable that we shall 
make up for deferred improvements and 
technological developments until many 
months after VJ-day. 

In this period the drying up of gov- 
ernment orders will make a depression 
possible. It is of some interest, there- 
fore, to know what businessmen are an- 
ticipating. Various estimates have been 
made ranging from 49 to 52 million in 
agricultural and nonagricultural employ- 
ment two years after the end of the war. 
This is not enough. 

What do these figures mean? Prob- 
ably they mean no more than this: 
businessmen today are planning to make 
fixed capital commitments that will be 
justified by obsolescence, past trends, or 
a belief in the market for some new 


a 
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product up to the sort of market that 
would exist if 50 million people were 
employed. They are not planning fixed 
capital investments that would be war- 
ranted if 55 million were employed but 
would not be warranted if 50 million 
were. And in this conservatism, busi- 
ness plans limit the possibility of getting 
enough jobs. f 

` But it must be emphasized that this is 
no forecast. Businessmen will follow 
the market either up or down. Their 
plans for use of working capital and 
bank credit will expand quickly or 
shrink if they find that they have under- 
estimated or overestimated. 

It seems to the writer more probable 
that employment will rise to something 
closely approaching full employment 
levels than that it will recover to a level 
of 50 million and stop there. But all 
the sources of demand that would bring 
this about would be temporary: the 
spending of accumulated savings for 
housing and durable goods; lending and 
giving on a large scale for foreign recon- 
struction; the building of new plant and 
equipment for a market larger than most 
businessmen have so far imagined. The 
first and second forces are bound to be 
important. They might very well break 
loose a capital expansion program in this 
country. The emergence of a boom is 
the more probable because it seems cer- 
tain that the Government cannot allow a 
postwar panic to develop that would 
frighten known plans for capital expan- 
sion out of the market. Rather, a pro- 
gram to sustain employment during the 
first six months or so is so clearly re- 
quired that it is almost certain that the 
governments will inaugurate works pro- 
grams on a large scale. 


Preparation for VJ-day 

Preparation for VJ-day is still inade- 
quate. There is legislation on contract 
cancellation and surplus disposal. The 
GI Bill of Rights exists. But unemploy- 


ment compensation laws are inadequate 
for the strains of this period. Public 
works planning is well developed in 
some areas but not in others. A broad 
program with legislative sanction exists 
for roads but not for other types of 
works. The absence of a housing pro- 
gram is conspicuous. No one has yet 
pointed out why a businessman should 
make a fixed investment that would be 
justified only if there were full employ- 
ment. There is no program for United 
States financing of reconstruction abroad 
—whether with public or private funds; 
whether on a large or a small scale. 

If by any chance VJ-day should pre- 
cede VE-day, the lack of preparation 
would be so obvious that it might en- 
gender such fright as would freeze up 
all savings. It appears, however, that 
we shall have time enough to make 
the necessary preparations for VJ-day. 
Whether or not we avail ourselves of 
this opportunity will depend in part 
upon whether the spokesmen for the 
veteran groups address themselves now 
to the problem of enough jobs for all 
or seek further to protect veterans 
through preferential measures. 


Tue Lone VIEW 


At least there is public awareness of 
a VJ-day problem. The most serious 
political danger to adequate preparation 
to meet it may be the confusion that 
will follow the discovery that the period 
from VE- to VJ-day is not so bad as 
most people will think it is going to be 
when the cutbacks first become effective. 

The problem of substituting continu- 
ing sources of demand for the temporary 
demands that may lift us to boom levels 
has not been recognized in political cir- 
cles. As a matter of fact, these discus- 
sions have been largely confined to pro- 
fessional economic circles. 

There have, of course, been a variety 
of proposals to encourage private enter- 
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prise. Proposals for tax revision are the 
most common. Many suggestions have 
been made to provide special assistance 
to small business and to encourage the 
development and diffusion of technical 
knowledge. Almost everyone advocates, 
without explaining too clearly how, the 
encouragement of competition and the 
discontinuance of inonopolistic restric- 
tions. 

These measures, necessary and desir- 
able in themselves, do not seem to offer 
any insurance that there will be enough 
jobs. It would be tragic were this fact 
to lessen our interest in such measures. 
Our objective should certainly be to cre- 
ate an economic framework within which 
a minimum of government intervention 
would occur. If we foster monopolies, 
we know that economic imbalance will 
become greater and that it will be neces- 
sary to carry larger programs of public 
expenditures to create employment than 
would otherwise be necessary. We need 
more, not less, consideration of the ef- 
fects of economic policies on employ- 
ment by private enterprise. 

But to say that any or all of these 
measures will result in full employment 
is merely an assertion of faith. Against 
this assertion certain facts can be ar- 
rayed. The most obvious is that the 
imbalances in our economic system be- 
fore the war were sufficiently great to 
command political support for interven- 
tionist programs in agriculture and a 
number of other fields. Semimonopolies 
and monopolies were so deeply en- 
trenched that it would have been over- 
whelmingly difficult and might have 
been dangerous to eradicate them over 
night. They extended to labor and farm 
as well as to business organizations. 


Oversaving 


Furthermore, all evidence seems to 
indicate a tendency on the part of indi- 
viduals and business corporations as a 
whole to withdraw from the economy 
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more income than they are willing to 
spend currently for consumer goods or 
new capital investments. This tendency 
to oversaving has probably been accen- 
tuated by the war. Just as World War I 
gave a permanent lift to life insurance, 
the habit of regular subscription to gov- 


ernment bonds is likely to increase some- — 


what the savings of individuals after the 
war. Moreover, the introduction in 
three or four years of technological de- 
velopments that have accumulated over 
a decade promises a phenomenal rise of 
profits and hence of savings, for it seems 
improbable that wages will be forced up 
rapidly enough or prices forced down 
fast enough to pass the benefits of these 
improvements on to the consumer. 
There are grave disadvantages in 
waiting to find out whether or not there 


is oversaving before developing positive - 


policies to be applied in case it does. In 
the first place, wise businessmen will 
legitimately take into account the possi- 
bility or probability that it may develop, 
and that when it does, it will turn in- 
vestments made in anticipation of full 
employment into poor risks. Thus the 
fear of oversaving will itself contribute 
to the development of idle balances. In 
the second place, it seems evident from 
the political history of the last decade 
that political conflict as to.the role of 
the Government in the face of impending 
depression will undermine business con- 
fidence. The sooner businessmen know 
what steps the Government is going to 
take in the event of a depression, the 
more certainty there can be in their 
planning. In the third place, it is almost 
certain that improvised measures devel- 
oped in the face of a depression will be 
less beneficial than would be a program 
that had for its object the prevention of 


- depression and of the improvisation of 


jobs at that time. 

Whatever the merits of exercising po- 
litical foresight at this time, no meas- 
ures have been made ready to hold em- 
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ployment at high levels if oversaving 
develops. It is not the purpose of this 
paper to outline such measures. The 
writer would favor a system of flexible 
fiscal policies that. would maintain con- 
sumer expenditures to prevent depres- 
sion and would drain off consumer 
purchasing power if there is threat of in- 
flation, rather than simple and exclusive 
reliance on public works as a stabilizing 
force. 

In answer to the question; will there 
be enough jobs in the third period under 
discussion, the answer is only if there is 
a completely unprecedented volume of 
new private Investment or an unprece- 
dented persistent decline of prices that 
prevents savings from accumulating in 
the hands of investors. 


The veteran’s position 

The veteran has a special concern 
with this gamble on the future. He will 
return with certain legal and emotional 


claims to a job. He is likely to return 
in a period of rising employment. But 
he will have permanent claims to pref- 
erence only in government jobs. The 
danger of layoff in private industry lies 
beyond the period of legal protection of 
one year. In the period under con- 
sideration beyond the crest of the re- 
conversion slope, the veteran and the 
rest of the labor force have a common 
interest in the level of employment. 
No measures have yet been taken by 
the Government, or responsibly advo- 
cated by the leaders of either major 
party, that look beyond that crest. 
Whether there will be enough jobs in 
this third period depends entirely upon 
the development of a realistic political- 
economic policy. While a variety of 
techniques are known to be applicable, 
no one has yet indicated how any one 
of them-—or any consistent combination 
—is to be woven into a political pro- - 
gram that will ensure full employment. 
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The Veteran in Agriculture 


By Cart C. TAYLOR 


ETERANS should be assisted to 
get started in farming for the same 
reasons they should be assisted to pre- 
pare for and enter other occupations and 
professions. These reasons are: (1) 
They are young men most of whom were 
not well established in occupations when 
they entered military service. Others 
have moved forward occupationally and 
professionally during their absence and 
they will, therefore, return to their 
chosen pursuits handicapped in competi- 
tion with those who have remained at 
home. (2) They have rendered out- 
standing service to their country and 
should be rewarded. Some will be par- 
tially disabled and will be looking for 
occupations demanding less than full- 
time employment. The assistance given 
must meet veterans’ desires and needs, 
but above everything else it must, inso- 
far as possible, place returning service- 
men on the road to permanent success. 
In earlier wars men were offered finan- 
cial inducements to enlist in military 
service; in later wars they were given 
unpromised rewards after they had 
served. When good land was plentiful, 
as was true at the end of all our wars 
before World War I, land grants con- 
stituted the chief inducement for enlist- 
ments and the chief reward for service. 
The land was available and land owner- 
ship was almost universally desired. 
Furthermore, with only a modicum of 
farming competence the soldier granted 
a tract of land could make a decent 
living and a fair success by farming it. 
If he did not want to farm he could, and 
very often did, sell his holding. 
The long period of pioneering, in 


‘which hundreds of thousands of land-‘ 


hungry people from all parts of the 
world had been able to satisfy their 
longing for farm ownership, developed a 


strong traditional practice of solving 
many problems by means of an ever 
expanding agriculture. It was therefore 
natural, even more or less inevitable, 
that land settlement programs should at 
the end of World War I again come to 
the fore in thinking of what the Nation 
might do for returning soldiers. 


Tue Siruation TODAY 


Unfortunately, few students of agri- 
culture and practically no common citi- 
zen had before 1920 clearly recognized 
that our three-century-old agricultural 


` expansion had in a good many ways 
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overshot its mark. Thousands of fami- 
lies during the westward movement had 
brought land under cultivation which 
should have remained in grass or forest; 
soil erosion had advanced to an alarm- 
ing point on millions of acres of land; 
and immediately following the war agri- 
cultural surpluses became one of the 
major problems of the Nation. These 
things, followed by a nation-wide de- 
pression beginning in 1929, which in 
fact had been developing in agriculture 
throughout the twenties, led to a more 
searching analysis of American agricul- 
ture since 1930 than had been made in 
the whole previous history of the Na- 
tion. Today information on the availa- 
bility of land suitable for settlement, the 
relationship of farm prosperity to indus- 
trial employment, and the movement of 
population in response to agricultural 
and industrial opportunities, has made it 
possible to know what opportunities 
there are in agriculture which can be 
made available to returning veterans.* 


1 Agricultural Land Requirements and Re- 
sources, ‘Part III of the Supplementary Re- 
port of the Land Planning Committee to the 
National Resources Board, Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 1935; Farm Op- 
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Today it is known that good land is 
not available in great abundance for sol- 
dier settlement and that not everyone 
even cares to own a farm, much less 
operate it. Furthermore, modern farm- 
ing requires great competence, and re- 
cent experience proves that a small foot- 
hold on farm ownership is no guarantee 
of permanent success in farming. 

Notwithstanding, it must be remem- 
bered that about 1.5 million young men 
have entered the armed forces directly 
from farms (whether actually engaged 
in farming or not), and that many of 
them will want to return to farming. 
Others who have had farming experience 
and still others who have had little or 
none, now think they will want-to farm 
when the war is over. Some disabled 
veterans are already thinking of part- 
time farming because they believe they 
can best supplement their pensions by 
that means or because maintenance of 
health requires outdoor work. 

All of these are legitimate desires, 
but none of them should be overstimu- 
lated by traditional thinking based on 
the war or postwar experience of earlier 
American eras. None of them should be 
clouded by romantic or utopian notions 
about the ease with which a battle- or 
camp-weary soldier can live on a farm 
and succeed in agriculture. Every re- 
turning veteran should be helped to ap- 
praise his agricultural opportunities to- 


gether with all other opportunities and ` 


choose one of them. intelligently. 

The returning veteran, whether farm 
born and reared or not, whether disabled 
or not, should be helped to know that 
there are still some new lands in the 
United States which are or can be made 
available for settlement; that many 
farms in developed farming areas be- 


portunities: Outlook, Problems and Policies, 
Preliminary Report Prepared under the aus- 
pices of Interbureau Committee on Post-war 


Agricultural Programs, U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 


ture, Dec. 1944. 
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come availabie for rent or purchase each 
year; and that his Government stands 
ready to assist him to secure one of 
these farms if he is competent to operate 
it. He should also be told that the agri- 
cultural plant is probably overexpanded 
at the present time and that farm prices 
will probably decline following the war; 
that converting new land into a paying 
farm enterprise is a pioneering, back- 
breaking, sometimes heartbreaking, job; 
and that there may be severe competi- 
tion for all available farms by returning 
industrial workers and younger farm 
boys who are graduating into maturity. 


POSTWAR AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS 


The prospects for agriculture follow- 
ing the war indicate that competition be- 
tween farm producers will be such as to 
make it possible for only the most com- 
petent to obtain a satisfactory level of 
earning and living on farms. A veteran 
who feels sure he can meet this competi- 
tion need have no more fear than any 
other competent farmer in the vears 
ahead; but anyone not well prepared to 
meet that competition will probably fare 
badly in agriculture. Agricultural pro- 
duction is now at a high level, agricul- 
tural prices are high, and farmers are 
making money. There is no guarantee 
that these conditions will continue after 
the war. It is estimated that if maxi- 
mum employment in all nonagricultural 
enterprises is maintained after the war, 
even then we will not need as many acres 
under tillage or as large an agricultural 
labor force as we now have. 

In the face of these facts, some per- 
sons now employed in war industries will 
undoubtedly return to farms. In addi- 
tion to them and the returning veterans 
there will be many young persons now 
in the farm population who will gradu- 
ate, so to speak, into adulthood. In 
spite of the heavy recent losses of young 
men from the farm population, there 
were still enough youth aged 15 to 24 
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in 1944 to replace all the farm men aged 
25 to 69 who will die or reach age 70 
during the next ten years.? 

If full employment (about 55.5 mil- 
lion jobs) and a national income of 
150 billion dollars can be maintained 
through 1950, then agriculture will be 
able to support profitably a labor force 
of about 8 million. This labor force, 
with improved technology, could prob- 
ably produce all the farm products then 
needed on something like 23 million 
fewer acres than were in crops in 1943 
and 18 million fewer acres than were in 
crops in 1935~39.3 Since the total num- 
ber of employed workers in agriculture 
in 1943 was 8,300,000 it must be as- 
sumed that 300,000 would need to shift 
out of agriculture in order to create full 
agricultural employment for the remain- 
ing 8 million, and that all laborers ac- 
cruing from the natural increase in the 
farm population would also need to go 
elsewhere. 

The above estimates are all based on 
the assumption of full employment. The 
prospects for profitable agricultural em- 
ployment for a farm labor force of 8 
million is therefore probably optimistic. 
In reality it may well be something be- 
low this, and veterans who in the mean- 
time have started farming will be com- 
peting for either fewer or less profitable 
jobs. They also will be competing with 
a greater number of persons for those 
jobs, because industrial employment will 
not be so inviting, and thus smaller 
numbers will be leaving farms for urban 
employment. It is a tragic fact that in 
the very periods when agriculture is 
least prosperous it must attempt to sup- 
port a greater percentage of the Nation’s 


2 The basis for this estimate is taken from 
Conrad Taeuber, Replacement Rates for Rural- 
Farm Males Aged 25-69 Years, By Counties, 
1940-50, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Dec. 1944 (mimeographed). 

3 Unpublished manuscript, What Peace Can 
Mean to the American Farmer, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 


population. Veteran farmers, like oth- 
ers, will be caught in such a tragedy if 
it again occurs. 

The veteran should look at these pros- 
pects in two ways: first, postwar agri- 
culture can and will be prosperous only 
if full employment in other segments of 
the national economy is maintained; 
and, second, under conditions of pros- 
perous industry and commerce, he will 
have inviting alternatives for employ- 
ment in nonagricultural pursuits. Only 
when industrial pay rolls are high is 
there sufficient purchasing power in the 
Nation to make agriculture prosperous. 
At such times all except competent 
farmers are likely to find that nonagri- 
cultural.employment will pay them bet- 
ter than agricultural employment. 


AVAILABILITY OF FARMS 


It is estimated that from 35 to 40 
million acres of new land, now largely 
not in farms, is suitable and feasible for 
development through drainage, clearing, 
and irrigation, at costs generally com- 
parable to those prevailing in recent 
years for these types of development. 
This land might in due time furnish 
from 250 to 300 thousand new family- 
sized farm units. It could, however, be 
brought under cultivation only over a 
considerable period of years and at con- 
siderable expense. Only about one-third 
of it, or enough for a maximum of 125 
thousand 80- to 100-acre farms, is in 
development projects, in part already 
available; under construction; or au- 
thorized and in a state of advanced 
planning. 

It seems possible to make 100 thou- 
sand or more additional farm operator 
jobs for owners or tenants available by 
the improvement and division of already 
existent farms. A recent classification 
of land in farms indicates that there are 
about 25 to 30 million acres of unim- 
proved land now in farms fairly well 


we 
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adapted to arable farming.* The im- 
provement of these additional acres 
could furnish productive employment 
for families residing on them. Heavy 
clearing, draining, or irrigation is needed 
on many other acres, but again a major 
portion of such land could be brought 
under cultivation only at considerable 


The returning veteran should be ap- 
prised of the fact that subduing un- 
tamed land, whether it is being irrigated 
for the first time, is newly drained, or 
has to be cleared, is not an easy task and 
that assistance to occupancy of a farm 
on such land is a doubtful benefit unless 
he is a competent farmer. He could 
very easily exhaust his capital and 
credit, spend a few of the most valuable 
years of his life, and end with only bit- 
ter disappointment as his reward. 

Such need not be the experience of a 
physically competent young man who 
was born and reared on a farm and who 
knows what he is up against before he 
starts. To such a veteran this may be 
a worthy substitute for the pioneer op- 
portunity of his father and grandfather. 
The land will not be so cheap or so 
easily subdued as were the open prairies 
of the Middle West, but if he can count 
on assistance from his Government, the 
opportunity may be inviting to him. 
Farmers are going to occupy reclama- 
tion-project farms, and he might well 
be one of them. The Columbia Basin 
project farms, irrigated from the Grand 
Coulee Dam, have been exceedingly 
carefully planned, and many of them 
will be available for occupancy during 
the postwar period.” Other farms are 
available or will become available in 
other reclamation and drainage projects. 

During the period 1940—44 there has 


4 Farm Opportunities: 
and Policies, op. cit. 

5 Columbia Basin Joint Investigations, Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, Department of the In- 
terior, 
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been a 19.4 per cent decrease in the 
male farm population, most of which has 
been in intermediate age groups: 30.7 
per cent for those 14-19; 57.9 per cent 
for those 20-24; and 21.8 per cent for 
those 25—44. The decrease in the age 
group 45—64 has been only 7.2 per cent, 
and for those 65 years of age and older 
there has been no appreciable change. 
Farmer retirement appears to have 
slowed down during the defense and war 
period, and if at the end of the war 
these older men withdraw from farming 
more rapidly than normally, they will 
create additional farms available to oth- 
ers. Most veterans will be in the age 
group 20-24, which is now greatly de- 
pleted in the farm population, and may 
therefore expect to be strong competitors 
for these farms. The some 200 thou- 
sand farms which may become available 
from retirements will not furnish that 
number of good farming opportunities 
for veterans, for two reasons: first, 
nearly half of aged farmer retirements 
will be from farms which in 1939 had a 
total production value of less than $600; 
and second, veterans will have to com- 
pete with other maturing sons of retir- 
ing farmers, with men returning to farms 
from industry, and in fact with any and 
all persons who may be seeking owner- 
ship and occupancy of these farms. 
There is no way of estimating how 
many part-time farms may be available, 
because such farms are of many dierent 
sizes and types and are quite generally 
interspersed with other farms or located 
near urban centers. If used primarily 
as subsistence-producing units, there is 
practically no limit to the number which 
could feasibly be created by or for vet- 
erans. If used for commercial produc- 
tion, they must meet the competition of 
other producers and might very well not 
prove so successful as expected. They 
should, however, be especially inviting 
to disabled veterans who have guaran- 
teed minimum incomes and want to sup- 
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plement them by production of sub- 
sistence goods.® 


FARM POPULATION REFLECTS 
EcoNoMIC OPPORTUNITY 


Two tremendously powerful trends 
have dictated that there be an almost 
constant net flow of population from 
farms to towns and cities. The rural 
birth rate is constantly higher than the 
urban birth rate and higher than is re- 
quired for farm population replace- 
ments. This tends to push people out 
of farm areas. Opportunities for non- 
agricultural employment have for dec- 
ades increased relative to opportunities 
for agricultural employment. This 
tends to pull population into urban 
areas. The result is a constant net mi- 
gration of population from farms to 
urban centers. The majority of those 
who migrate are in the age groups which 
contain most of the enlisted men in mili- 
tary service. 

The record of migration from farms 
over the past 25 years shows a close 
inverse relation to the general produc- 
tive level at which the total national 
economy was functioning, and reflects 
the pull and push of different segments 


‘of the total economy. When the number 


of available nonagricultural jobs in- 
creased, the number of people who mi- 
grated from farms increased and farm 
population decreased. This relationship 
was so Close that the actual year-by-year 
level of the farm population since 1920 
can be fairly accurately estimated from 
the level of nonagricultural employ- 
ment each year. 

The period of the early and middle 
1920’s, with its relatively more pros- 
perous conditions in urban areas than 

6 Earl H. Bell, “Part-Time Farming,” Chap- 
ter 9 of What Is Farming, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin: United States Armed Forces Institute, 
1944. See also Russell Lord, Paul H. John- 
stone, et al, A Place on Earth, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, 1942, 


on farms, was a period of high outmigra- 
tion from farms. The general decline of 
business prosperity in the latter part of 
the decade was accompanied by the de- 
cline of migration from farms. During 
the depression which followed, there was 
almost a complete stoppage of the usual 
flow of persons from farms; during one 
year, in fact, there was a net reverse 
flow. Agriculture became the haven or 
the “poorhouse” for many of the indus- 
trially unemployed. It is a tragic fact 
that this unguided migration back to 
farms resulted in population increases 
in the areas least able to support more 
people. During the latter half of the 
1930’s the return of an even moderately 
better economic situation led to a quick 
response in movement from farms. 

The lesson to be learned from this 
analysis of population movement to and 
from farms is that if full industrial em- 
ployment is maintained following the 
war, few of those now employed in in- 
dustry and many farm-born and -reared 
veterans will not return to farms. If 
something approaching full industrial 
employment is not maintained, agricul- 
tural opportunities cannot be maintained 
and the outlook for returning veterans 
to farms will not be bright. 

There were 31,763,000 persons on 
farms in 1921 when the decline in: World 
War I agricultural prosperity began to 
register itself in no uncertain terms. 
During the six-year period 1922-27 
more than 13 million persons left farms. 
Others arrived on farms from nonfarm 
areas and the natural increase was con- 
stantly pouring new supplies into the 
farm population. In spite of these two 
sources of population replenishment, the 
number of persons on farms declined 
1,579,000 during the six-year period. 
Farm people had responded to the de- 
pressed conditions in agriculture and 
relatively prosperous conditions outside 
of agriculture by leaving farming and 
farm areas by hundreds of thousands. 
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If the present industrial revival had 
occurred without the intervention of war 
there is reason to believe that something 

‘like 40 per cent of the 1.5 million farm 
boys now in the armed forces would 
have left farms by January 1, 1945. If 
the same high level of industrial em- 
ployment is maintained after the war 
there is no reason to expect these men 
to be looking to agriculture as their 
chosen life’s profession or occupation. 
If a lower level of employment prevails, 
more of them will seek to return to 
farms, and, unfortunately for them, a 
greater number of those who have left 
farms for employment in war industries 
will also be returning. 


FARMING PLANS OF VETERANS 


If an attempt is made to estimate the 
number of veterans who may return to 
or enter agriculture, the prediction could 
be that all the men in the armed forces 
who have had any agricultural experi- 
ence might under certain circumstances 
move or drift toward agriculture. In 
this great group would be all who were 
born and even partially reared on farms, 
some of whom had definitely left agri- 
culture before the defense and war pe- 
riod, and all of those who had spent even 
a few months at some time in their life 
in agriculture. To these would need 
to be added those who have declared 
their intention to enter agriculture even 
though they have had no farm experi- 
ence. More than 45 per cent of white 
enlisted men in the Army assert that 
they have had some farm experience. 
In addition to these are about 2 per cent 
of those without farm experience who 
declare some degree of intention to en- 
ter agriculture following the war. 

Fortunately, there is no reason to ex- 
pect a back-to-the-land movement of 
this great magnitude. 

By no means do all the men with some 
farm experience who are now in the 
Army have intentions of returning to 


agriculture. The best estimate is, meas- 
ured by the declared intentions of the 
men themselves, that about the same 
number of veterans will seek farming 
opportunities as the number which en- 
tered the Army directly from agricul- 
ture. These will not in all cases be the 
same persons, because some men with 
substantial farm experience declare their 
intentions to enter other occupations and 
professions, and some with no farm ex- 
perience, declare their intentions to enter 
agriculture. On the basis of certain as- 
sumptions as to the proportion of un- 
represented illiterates who expect to 
farm, the analysts in this study esti- 
mated that the proportion of white en- 
listed men “who will leave the Army 
determined to farm” will not be less than 
8.7 per cent or more than 13.9 per 
cent,’ 


TYPES OF ASSISTANCE REQUIRED 


The great majority of veterans with 
definite intentions of farming say they 
expect to be owners. Others expect to 
be renters for a while and then become 
owners. Less than 5 per cent say they 
“expect to work for wages on some one 
else’s farm.” These stated intentions 
imply that veterans look forward to the 
possibilities of accomplishing their ob- 
jectives and will expect the type of as- 
sistance needed to do so. Nearly two- 
thirds of them say they have in mind a 
particular farm to which they expect to 
go. Included in this group are 16 per 
cent who say they own farms, 22 per 
cent who expect to work on family 
farms, and 28 per cent who say they 
know what farm they expect to rent or 
buy. Only 26 per cent say they will 
need to look for a farm. 


T These data and those which follow are 
from a study made by the Information and 
Education Division of the War Department 
of a cross section of enlisted white men in 
the Army in the United States and a selected 
sample in two overseas theaters. 
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The amount of investment or working 
capital which these prospective farmers 
believe necessary to implement their 
plans naturally varies. ‘Thirty-six per 
cent of those who own farms say they 
will have all the money they will need, 
and another 24 per cent say they will 


have at least one-half enough capital to- 


get started. Those who expect to work 
on family farms or know the particular 
farms which they expect to rent or buy 
are not so well able to supply their own 
financial needs; a higher percentage of 
them will need assistance, and the aver- 
age amount they will need is higher. A 
still more disadvantaged group are the 
29 per cent of all those with definite 
intentions to farm “who will have to 
look for farms,” only 6 per cent of whom 
say they expect to have all the money 
they will need to get started. Twenty- 
four per cent say they do not know 
where they will obtain the money. 

Probably below all of these groups 
are men whose intentions to farm’ are 
not so definitely set, whose farm ex- 
perience is not so adequate, and who 
have little or no capital. Yet below 
them will be from 2 per cent to 4 per 
cent who are illiterate. For these vari- 
ous groups various types of assistance 
-will be needed. The amount of finan- 
cial aid provided cannot possibly be 
made to fit the varying needs of all 
veterans, but the types of assistance 
should definitely be made to do just 
that. Appraisal of agricultural oppor- 
tunities following the war have been 
pretty carefully made. . The study which 
has been liberally quoted here furnishes 
information on veterans’ farming quali- 
fications, intentions, and needs. On 
these two bodies of knowledge, plans 
for assisting veterans in agriculture 
should be based. 

Because the majority of veterans who 
definitely plan to farm desire to return 


to the areas from which they came and 


desire to be farm operators, it is evident 


that the chief type of assistance they 
will need will be funds with which to 
finance farm purchases and improve- 
ments, farm equipment and livestock. 
In cases where available farms are not 
known to the veterans, assistance will be 
needed in locating and selecting farms. 


ASSISTANCE PROVIDED 


Fortunately the “GI bill” makes vet- 
erans eligible for “Tenant Purchase 
Loans” to the same extent as if they 
were farm tenants. This is exceedingly 
Important, because a tenant purchase 
loan may be for as much as 100 per 
cent of the purchase price of the farm, 
run for forty years, bear only 3 per cent 
interest, and be repaid by variable an- 
nual installments adjusted to net an- 
nual income. Furthermore, a committee 
of local farmers passes upon the ade- 
quacy of the farm on which the loan is 
made, and this constitutes pretty good 
insurance against an unwise investment 
or farming venture on the part of the 
borrower. Veterans will, of course, have 
to qualify for such loans, but those who 
possess the proper qualifications will find 
a ready-made program of assistance at 
their service. Another program, equally 
available to them, is in the reclamation 
projects, such as the Columbia Basin, 
which in recent years have been planned 
exceedingly carefully and will furnish 
special opportunities for those who de- 
sire or are willing to go to new land 
areas, 

For part-time farmers, who will come 
from both farm- and urban-born vet- 
erans, all the things learned in the Sub- 
sistence Homesteads experience of the 
middle 1930’s can and should be used. 
Some of these projects will have been in 
existence for ten years by the time the 
war ends. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of other part-time farmers located 
in all sections of the United States. 
Their experiences should be carefully 
analyzed and made available to veterans 
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who could and should profit from these 
experiences. So-called agricultural ex- 
perts could well afford to give special 
attention to these types of farms and to 
the veterans who will occupy them. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 


Illiterates are now being inducted into 
military service and there is some sig- 
nificant information available on these 
men and the areas from which they 
came. A sample taken on 2,817 white 
illiterate recruits in Camp Peary shows 
that of this number 32.6 per cent gave 
their main civilian occupation as farm- 
ing. Others who had been working in 
war industries at the time of induction 
had come from farms, and still others 
who listed other occupations were also 


doing some part-time farming. No mat- 
ter what the level of industrial employ- 
ment following the war, many of these 
men will seek employment on farms. It 
would seem apparent that for them, 
special assistance should be in the field 
of education, not only formal education 
to help them accomplish literacy, but 
apprenticeship education to help them 
rise above their otherwise destined status 
in agriculture. There are thousands of 
vocational agricultural schools in the 


‘Nation which could, and probably 


should, be used for both classroom in- 
struction and placement training on 
farms for these men. They will be at 
the bottom of the agricultural ladder 
wherever they are, and will probably 
remain there unless given special aiten- 
tion and assistance. 


Carl C. Taylor, Ph.D., is head of the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Welfare, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He has served as professor of agri- 
culiural economics at North Carolina State College; 
special assistant to the Director of the Subsistence 
Homesteads Division, Department of the Interior; 
regional director of the Land Policy Section, Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration; and assistant ad- 
ministrator of the Resettlement Administration. He 
is author of The Social Survey; Rural Sociology; 
Human Relations; and numerous bulletins. 


Future Manpower Needs of the Armed Forces 


By Witi1AmM F. Tompxins, U. S. Army 


ROM the days of the Revolutionary 

War to the years immediately pre- 
ceding the present conflict, the military 
facts of life failed to attract the interest 
of the American people except in time 
of actual war. For a nation which in 
150 years has fought five major wars, 
this is a curious situation. One reason 
for it is our experience when, as a Brit- 
ish colony, relatively large standing ar- 
mies were maintained here. In the 
main, however, the explanation lies in 
the reliance on geography—vast oceans 
and distances—which in the “horse and 
buggy” age provided us with a sense of 
security. It is also probable that other 
factors are the military good fortune 
which in the end has seemed always to 
rest with our arms, and that bubbling 
optimism and confidence in the military 
capacity of our people so characteristi- 
cally American. 


PorpuLAR FALLACIES 


The fact remains that, generation af- 
ter generation, we have paid an un- 
necessarily high price in blood for the 
doubtful privilege of military improvisa- 
tion. It is a historical fact that until 
the time of World War II the United 
States has consistently failed to make 
adequate preparation, even on the eve 
of battle, for the military implementa- 
tion of the national will. Our peopie, 
unregimented and relatively free’ to 
choose their own occupations and their 
own scheme of life, have, from the very 
founding of the Nation, viewed with 
active or passive hostility the concept 
that the privileges of security are neces- 
sarily accompanied by equivalent re- 
sponsibilities. Again, since most of us 
over the years have been amateurs in 
war, we have tended to accept two per- 
sistent fallacies characteristic of super- 


ficial students of military policy: the 
first, that by a process of improvisation 
military victory can be achieved; the 
second, that military victory can be 
achieved cheaply by the employment of 
some particular arm, doctrine, or policy. 


In the quarter of a century between - 


World Wars I and II, the manpower 
needs of our armed forces, in both the 
professional and the reserve components, 
were consistently neglected. Part of this 
neglect may be attributéd to an entirely 
laudable and humane hope that through 
the pledges of major nations the specter 
of major warfare had been banished 
from the earth. The confusion of those 
among our citizens who took an intelli- 
gent interest in the national security was 
added to, however, by the campaigns of 
sundry publicists in the field of military 
affairs who argued that due to techno- 
logical advances great armies composed 
of the mass manpower of nations had 
had their last bloody fling in World 
War I. The exponents of this theory 
maintained that in: the future it would 
be unnecessary and indeed disastrous to 
attempt to mobilize the massive forces 
of 1914-18. “Streamlined armies” of a 
few hundred thousand men at most, 
composed of highly trained technicians, 
would put to flight the awkward masses 
of the past. A storm of mechanized 
land forces, aided and abetted by a tor- 
nado of air power, or perhaps air power 
alone, would overwhelm the opposition 
in a matter of weeks. According to 
these writers, modern war involved the 
surgeon’s knife rather than the club of 
mass manpower. 


Totat WAR 


Few professional students of war, who 
had noted the increasing tendency to 
total war expressed in the “all-out” ef- 
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fort, accepted any such colorful theory 
as that outlined above. The rapid col- 
lapse of the French Army in the spring 
of 1940 under the attack of the German 
air forces and panzer divisions, heralded 
in the press as the triumph of mech- 
anized warfare, did not convince those 
who looked behind the planes and the 
tanks. The military history of the past 
three years has proved once again that 


-in modern warfare between first-class 


powers, every resource, human and ma- 
terial, of the nations will be mobilized 
for the battle. The penalties of defeat 
in modern war are far more terrible than 
in the days of the eighteenth century, 
when wars of limited objectives fought 
by limited forces were the rule of the 
day. It is possible by the use of excep- 
tional new matériel or extraordinary or- 
ganization and leadership for a sudden 
onslaught to overthrow the military 
strength of a great power, but if for any 
reason the first aggressive move fails of 
its intended purpose, the war inevitably 
degenerates into an ever more bitter 
trial of the ultimate strengths of the na- 
tions involved. 

The serious student of modern war, 
therefore, must assume that the man- 
power needs of the armed forces in time 
of war are limited only by the possibili- 
ties of the national population. The 


‘problem is not one of decision on limited 


employment of armed forces, but one 
rather of the selective allocation of the 
entire manpower of the nation to the di- 
rect needs of the military, the require- 
ments of matériel production, and the 
minimum essential maintenance of the 
civilian economy. At one time it was 
theorized that approximately 10 per cent 
of the gross population of any country 
represented the maximum available mili- 
tary manpower. More detailed exami- 
nation of both military and civilian re- 
quirements will indicate that such a 
generalization is of small value. Ac- 
tually, the portion of the male popula- 


tion of a country available for military 
service is determined by a series of spe- 
cific factors whose weight varies accord- 
ing to particular national circumstances. 

There are two principal drains upon 
the manpower resources of a country In 
time of war other than the directly mili- 
tary. The first of these is formed by 
requirements for labor in the production 
of war matériel to be employed by and 
in support of the soldiers. The second 
consideration involves the minimum nec- 
essary maintenance of the civilian econ- 
omy. If the first limitation is not given 
proper weight, great armies may be 
raised but adequate equipment and ma- 
tériel for their support will be lacking. 
In the second instance, military man- 
power, adequately equipped and sup- 
ported, may be available but the nation 
will confront eventual if not immediate 
collapse of the war effort through de- 
terioration of the home front. 

The situation is complicated by the 
necessary admission that for a relatively 
short period of time it is possible to 
reduce the standard of living of the civil- 
jan portion of a country’s population 
below the figure necessary to maintain 
long-run production efficiency. To use 
phraseology made popular in the present 
war, “guns can be substituted for but- 
ter” to a very large extent, but only for 
a relatively short period of time. In the 
long run successful management of a war 
effort requires a careful balancing of 
needs and the optimization of the collec- 
tive effort of all citizens of the country 
through a proper distribution of the na- 
tional productivity. Accomplishment of 
such a distribution requires careful allot- 
ment of the national manpower. This 
problem on a nation-wide basis is ex- 
actly comparable with the question of 
distribution of military manpower be- 
tween combat and support elements 
within a modern army. Recognition of 
both the military and the social-eco- 
nomic requirements of society in time 
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of war is responsible for the age-old 
“division of labor” by which the younger 
men of the social order are held respon- 
sible for the fighting, while old men, 
women, and, if necessary, the older chil- 
dren are expected to supply the bulk of 
the effort toward the maintenance of 
munitions production and the necessi- 
ties of life for the civilian population. 


SIZE OF UNITED STATES ARMY 


In September 1939 when Germany at- 
tacked Poland, the United States Army 
consisted of 190,690 officers and men; 
by 1941, on the eve of our entry into 
the present war, 1,644,000 officers and 
men were on active duty, and at the 
present time approximately 8,000,000 
are in the land and air forces. In less 
than five years we have multiplied by 
more than forty times the number of 
men actually serving in the Army of the 
United States. The Navy has also ex- 
perienced a somewhat corresponding in- 
crease in personnel. 

The turnover alone in such huge 
forces amounts to a staggering figure. 
By August 31, 1944 more than a mil- 
lion men had been honorably discharged 
from the armed forces of the United 
States for one reason or another, ex- 
cluding casualties. It is entirely pos- 
sible that before the end of World War 
II, at one time or another, 15,000,000 
men will have served in the Army and 
the Navy of the United States. 


DEMOBILIZATION AND READJUSTMENT 


With the end of the present war will 
come the gigantic problem of personnel 
‘demobilization. This problem is com- 
plicated in the present conflict by the 
fact that we are fighting a war on two 
fronts against two enemies and that, 
since it is unlikely both will accept de- 
feat at the same time, a readjustment of 


1 The figures for the Navy are: in Septem- 
ber 1939, 126,418; in December 1941, 337,349; 
in October 1944, 3,117,079. 


forces must.follow the victory first an- 
ticipated. 

The considerations involved in the re- 
adjustment plan which the War Depart- 
ment has already developed to meet the 
requirements of the military situation 
following upon the defeat of Germany 
are complex indeed. First and foremost, 
we must give weight to the military re- 
quirements arising from the need to 
prosecute the war against Japan to a 
swift and decisive conclusion. No one 
can be released from the armed forces 
if needed to continue our Pacific war 
effort. 

In the second place, we must contrib- 
ute our share to the forces necessary for 
the occupation of Germany. After these 
matters are provided for, a considerable 
number of personnel will be available 
for demobilization even before the con- 
clusion of the war with Japan. Every 
man who can be spared will be released 
as rapidly as possible. The speed of 
demobilization will be largely depend- 
ent upon the availability of shipping to 
bring the men back to this country. Ob- 
viously, first priority in shipping will 
be given to the needs of the war in the 
Pacific. A careful plan, approved by 
opinion solicited from the soldiers them- 
selves, has been evolved to select out 
those to be demobilized after the conclu- 
sion of active hostilities with Germany 
but prior to the final defeat of Japan. 
Each soldier will be supplied with a 
“score card.” With this service rating 
card and certain weights to be furnished 
by the War Department, the individual 
enlisted man will be able to compute his 
relative position and consequent proba- 
bility of speedy demobilization. For 
officers, the principal criterion will be 
military need. 

The readjustment of the manpower of 
the Army following upon the defeat of 
Germany will provide invaluable expe- 
rience looking toward the final mass de- 
mobilization at the end of the war. 
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Techniques and facilities will be tested 
and readjustments effected as necessary, 
based upon the experience developed out 
of that readjustment process. After the 
defeat of Japan, shipping will no longer 
be scarce, and the rate of demobilization 
will be rapid indeed. 

At this time no one can see with cer- 


tainty what the world situation will be. 


with the conclusion of the war in the 
Pacific. We are justified in stating that 
the prevailing principles of final de- 
mobilization will be to release the man- 
power of the armed forces to civilian life 
as speedily as possible in view of the 
military situation then existent. It is 
entirely possible that considerable num- 
bers of the officers and men of the armed 
forces may wish to remain in the services 
by voluntary decision after the war. To 
the extent that provision for our postwar 
Army and Navy permits, this would be 
made possible. 

The postwar strength of the armed 
forces is dependent, of course, not upon 
the decision of the War and Navy De- 
partments, but upon the desires of the 


people of the United States as expressed 


through Congress. It is to be presumed 
that -the exact peacetime manpower 
needs of the Army and Navy will be 


‘related to postwar security requirements 


and the type of military system which 
the Nation chooses to establish for the 
future. 

It now appears that the security re- 
quirements of ‘the world situation with 
the conclusion of hostilities will involve 
development of a peace machinery pri- 
marily supported by the victorious demo- 
cratic powers, or possibly some other 
scheme involving American participation 


‘may be adopted for the maintenance of 


peace. It will be obvious that without a 
careful study of responsibilities under 
each possible plan for the maintenance 
of security, it would be impossible to 
indicate specifically the needs of our 
armed forces in the postwar period. 


TYPES OF MILITARY SYSTEM 


The type of military system to be 
adopted for the future armed forces of 
America will greatly affect the nazure 
of our manpower needs. Generally 
speaking, there are two basic types of 
military organizations which may be re- 
lied upon to guard the national safety. 
The first of these involves the mainte- 
nance in time of peace of very large pro- 
fessional or “standing” armies. From 
the strictly military point of view, the 
advantages of large professional forces 
are more or less obvious, granting that 
such forces are properly equipped, 
trained, and led. Such armies possess 
the virtues of the professional in any 
field, as opposed to the amateur. They 
are presumptively ready for immediate 
action and possessed of high uniform 
quality. 

The alternative to large standing ar- 
mies is the maintenance of a professional 
peace establishment “to be re-enforced 
in time of emergency by organized units 
drawn from a citizen army reserve, ef- 
fectively organized for this purpose in 
time of peace.” ? 

The traditions and institutions of our 
country have always been opposed to 
the idea of maintaining very large pro- 
fessional forces as our principal defense. 
The dangers to a free people in the 
necessary development of a powerful 
officer caste to lead such professional 
armies generation after generation are 
obvious. It is, therefore, the deliberate 
policy of the War Department to advo- 
cate principal dependence for our na- 
tional security upon the citizen soldier - 
in arms. It must never be forgotten, 
however, that such dependence is as on 
a hollow reed if provision is not made 
for proper training of such citizen sol- 
diers in great number so that they may 
play their part in time of need. Failure 


2 War Department Circular 347, Aug. 25, 
1944, 
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to recognize this requirement has always 
been the primary source of military diffi- 
culty for the United States. Professional 
armies, it must be stressed, can be held 
to a minimum only where adequate pro- 
vision is made for the training, equip- 
ping, and ready mobilization of large re- 
serves of citizen soldiers to meet major 
emergencies. 

It is totally erroneous, therefore, to 
conclude that if, following the present 
war, we expect to rely primarily upon 
citizen reserves to guard this Nation and 
its interests, the direct and indirect man- 
power needs of the armed forces can be 
small. In order to provide the necessary 
degree of military security, to train ade- 
quately, and to provide professional 
cadres for the citizen in arms, our pro- 
fessional army, while relatively small, 
must be larger than was the case prior 
to World War II. Nevertheless, the offi- 
cer corps of the national army as a 
whole ought to comprise comparatively 
few professional officers and a relatively 
large number of reserve officers. 


NECESSITY FOR UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING 


Now, under what program are our 
citizen soldiers to be given the neces- 
sary training to fit them to defend this 
country from aggression? ‘There is only 
one practical answer—universal military 
training. ‘The consistent practical fail- 
ure of the “volunteer” system in our past 
history is proof enough of its inability to 
meet the needs of the national defense; 
but in addition, it should be reflected 
that a volunteer system violates the very 
principle of democracy, in that the few 
are saddled with the responsibility of 
sacrificing to defend the many. In the 
past seventy-five years we have fought 
three serious wars, in no one of which 
victory was possible without the use of 
the draft to provide the necessary per- 
sonnel. There is no reason to presume 
that it will be different the next time. 


If in time of war it is necessary to rely 
upon selective service to furnish the 
great bulk of our manpower, it should 
be evident that we are taking the ob- 
vious step forward when we propose to 
train in time of peace those who will 
be called to fight in time of war. Since 
all our great wars have been fought in 
the main by citizen armies (I refer to 
the Civil War of 1861-65, the First 
World War, 1917-18, and the present 
World War) “the proposal for an or- 
ganized citizen army reserve in time of 
peace is merely a proposal for perfecting 
a traditional institution to meet modern 
requirements which no longer permit ex- 
temporization after the outbreak of 
war.” 3 

A universal military training act ought 
to provide that all the able-bodied young 
males of the United States should de- 
vote, as part of their democratic con- 
tribution to the welfare of the Nation, a 
period of one year to military instruc- 
tion given by the Army or the Navy. It 
is computed that this program would 
permit the training of approximately 
800,000 young men a year, 600,000 for 
the Army and 200,000 for the Navy. 
At the end of a few years a reserve army 
would be in hand capable of being mobi- 


oe 


lized rapidly and effectively in an emer” E 


gency to reinforce the shield provided 
by the regular Army and Navy and 
thereafter move decisively to bring the 
war to a speedy and victorious conclu- 
sion. : 

The force needed to train 600,000 
army inductees a year in order to build 
our reserve army must be larger than 
that which existed before the present 
war. The personnel of this training 
force will not all be regulars, by any 
means. Reservists desiring active duty 
by which to qualify themselves for pro- 
motion would constitute the major num- 
ber of those engaged in giving training. 

3 War Department Circular 347, Aug. 25, 
1944, 
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That number would be approximately 
100,000. In addition, provision must be 
made for garrisons in our outlying bases 
such as Panama and Hawaii and those 
in the Caribbean area, together with 


- some units ready for immediate action 


(especially by air) in the continental 
United States. These latter units must 
be prepared to reinforce threatened 
areas or to assist in maintaining the 
peace generally. 

Obviously, the exact number of regu- 
lars and reservists required to implement 
these plans would depend on world con- 
ditions. The figure would approximate 
several hundred thousand. 


OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 
There are those who oppose the prin- 


$, e .Je e o 
` ciple of universal military training on 


the ground that it conduces to mili- 
tarism. The answer to this is that the 
military organization of a country re- 
flects the ideals and purposes of a peo- 
ple. Universal conscription in Germany 
and Japan unquestionably strengthened 
the spirit of militarism in those coun- 
tries. There is no evidence that uni- 
versal military training has encouraged 
militarism in Sweden or Switzerland. 
The outline of the military system in- 


ae cluding universal military training which 


is proposed for the United States specifi- 
cally repudiates and rejects the mili- 
taristic form of service characterized as 
“the European conscript system.” 4 

The proposed American system of 
universal military training is in fact a 
modern adaptation of the democratic 
military system which President George 
Washington proposed to the First Con- 
gress before any of the European con- 
script systems were established or even 
thought of. 

That universal military training may 
be expected to have an effect on the 
labor market is only logical. In the 


4See War Department Circular 347, Aug. 
25, 1944. 


first place, there would be a direct ef- 
fect through the removal for a year of 
some 800,000 young men from the labor 
market. Tn the second place, there are 
the indirect and beneficial effects which, 
it may be anticipated, would show up in 
the form of increased efficiency of our 
whole social-economic effort. Improve- 
ments in health, the values of intermin- 
gling of young men of all classes from 
all parts of the country, and lessening 
of illiteracy, all should assist greatly in 
unifying the peacetime purposes of the 
Nation. 

The objection has been raised that 
universal military training would injure 
or handicap America’s youth ‘by remov- 
ing them from the labor market for a 
year or limiting their educational oppor- 
tunities. Neither of .these assertions 
seems realistic. It should be remem- 
bered that the time sacrifice involved 
will be equalized once a universal mili- 
tary system has been established. The 
economic competition of youth is with 
youth, and if all the able-bodied youth 
of the country take, age for age, such 
military training as is proposed, there 
should be no inequality of sacrifice in- 
volved. 

As far as interference with educa- ° 
tion may be concerned, there seems at 
least as much reason to believe that ex- 
posure to the broadening influences of 
a year of common training would en- 
courage a desire on the part of ambitious 
youths for college education as that it 
would lend discouragement. Once the 
universal military training system has 
been established, there should be noth- 
ing to fear on the part of the higher edu- 
cational institutions of the land from the 
financial point of view. The lag factor 
will have been absorbed in the first year. 


POTENTIAL HEALTH IMPROVEMENT 


The intensity of modern combat is 
such that for direct participation therein 
a man is now considered old when he is 
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past thirty. The limitations thus placed 
upon the age groups of militarily avail- 
able males emphasize the necessity for 
maintaining the health of the country at 
a figure which will make the maximum 
possible number of young males fit for 
service. In this country we have long 
flattered ourselves that we possess the 
world’s highest standard of living. Nev- 
ertheless, about one-third of all the 
young men belonging to the age classes 
traditionally first called upon for mili- 
tary service have been rejected in the 
present conflict. 

Medical figures indicate that proper 
attention to health in childhood would 
have prevented or easily cured a very 
considerable percentage of the causes for 
rejection noted in the records of the 
Government. From the purely military 
point of view, considering the almost 
limitless demands on manpower in mod- 
ern “all-out” war, any favorable results 
from the extension of physical examina- 
tions, sanitary medicine, curative medi- 
cine, improvements in the national diet 
and nutrition, and a broader program of 
healthful outdoor sports would be of the 
greatest value, and a national asset. 


It is an interesting fact that, although 
the young men of today enjoy better 
average health than is recorded for pre- 
vious generations and are taller and 
heavier than their ancestors, the increas- 
ingly artificial nature of our civilization, 
with the substitution of the use of me- 
chanical devices in place of human mus- 
cles, requires us to devote a greater pe- 
riod of time to the physical conditioning 
of military trainees than was the case in 
the past. In short, the boy of today is 
better raw material for a soldier than his 
father or grandfather, but this raw ma- 
terial requires more extensive processing 
to meet the peculiar requirements of the 
energetic and outdoor life of a fighting 
man. 

With a sound system of universal’ 
military training permanently estab- 
lished, a mass of trained manpower will 
feed the military reservoir of the coun- 
try in the future in steady replacement 
of the age-stricken armies of the present 
war. Such a program would do more 
than any one, other thing to assure the 
future military security of the United 
States. 


Major General William F. Tompkins organized 
the Special Planning Division of the War Depariment 
Special Staff, in charge of demobilization and postwar 
planning for the War Department, and since June 


1943 has been its director. 


He has been in Army 


- service since his graduation from West Point in 1915. 
His service has embraced both civil and military as- 
signments, especially in the field of engineering. At 
the commencement of the present war he was Engi- 
neer at General Headquarters, and in March 1942 he 
joined the Executive Staff of the Munitions Assign- 
ment Board, an agency of the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff. He is a graduate of-the Command and General 
Staff School and of the Army War College, and is a 
member of the American Society of Civil Engineers. 
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The Federal Government’s Program for Ex-servicemen 


By WILBUR J. COHEN 


COMPREHENSIVE summary of 

the Federal Government’s pro- 
gram for servicemen would involve a 
review of not merely the special pro- 
grams enacted for servicemen but all 
of the’ programs and policies of the 
Federal Government. Moreover, it 
would involve a critical evaluation of 
plans for postwar employment and so- 
cial security, since these plans are the 
foundation for the economic and politi- 


a cal stability of our entire economy. It 


P, 


is estimated that there will be a total 
of some 20,000,000 veterans after this 
war, including nearly 4,000,000 from 
prior wars... This may mean ultimately 
some 50,000,000 or more persons (in- 
cluding servicemen’s families), or one- 
third of the Nation, directly concerned 
with the rights and privileges of vet- 
erans. Under these circumstances the 
“programs for veterans have a special im- 
portance to all persons in the population, 
and all programs have a special interest 
for the veteran and his family. 

In this article, only special programs 
for veterans bearing closely upon their 


~~ reabsorption into the labor market are 
\ discussed. The essential provisions of 


~~ 


these programs are as follows: 


Relief from certain civil obligations 


Enforcement of certain civil liabilities 
suspended, and relief from certain other 
obligations guaranteed, for period of serv- 
ice, 
iceman’s commercial life insurance (up to 
$10,000) in force during period of service 
and 2 years thereafter. 


National Service Life Insurance 
Government provides 5-year term life 
insurance, with premiums payable by de- 


1 Edward E. Odum, “Federal-State Co-op- 
eration in Relation to Veterang Affairs,” State 
Government, Dec. 1944, p. 455. 


Veterans Administration keeps serv- ' 
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duction from pay. Amounts from $1,000 
to $10,000, in multiples of $500. Number 
and rate of benefit payments related to 
age of beneficiary at time of serviceman’s 
death. Convertible after 1 year and be- 
fore 5 years to ordinary life, 20-payment 
life, or 30-payment life policy. Premium 
payments waived during total permanent 
disability. 


Mustering-out pay 


Less than 60 days’ service, $100. Serv- 
ice of 60 days or more: (a) if not outside 


.U. S., $200; (b) if outside U. S., $300. 


Loans for purchase of home, farm, or busi- 
ness 


Federal Government guarantees 50 per 
cent of loan but not more than $2,900. 
Interest on principal loan, not more than 
4 per cent; on second loan, not more than 
1 per cent additional. Federal Govern- 
ment pays first year’s interest on amount 
guaranteed. Application must be made 
within 2 years after discharge or end of 
war, whichever is later, but in any event 
not later than 5 years from end of war. 
Loan must be repaid in full within 20 
years. 


Employment 


Employment service: special placement 
services through U.S. Employment Service. 
Re-employment rights: re-employment with 
previous employer, in previous or similar 
position, if person is still qualified and ap- 
plies within 90 days after release. Priority 
in employment where Federal funds are 
disbursed: preference in examinations, ap- 
pointment, retention, transfer, or reinstate- 
ment in classified or unclassified civil serv- 
ice positions. 


Readjustment allowances (unemployment 
insurance) 


For total unemployment, $20 a week; 
for partial unemployment, $20 less wages 
payable for week plus $3. Duration deter- 
mined by length of service: first 90 days, 
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8 weeks of benefits for each month of serv- 
ice; thereafter, 4 weeks for each month of 
service or major fraction thereof. Maxi- 
mum, 52 weeks in 2 years after discharge 
or end of war, whichever is later. Self- 
employed receive difference between $100 
and net earnings for such month; duration 
as above. Benefits withheld for specified 
disqualifications, except for self-employed. 
Program ends 5 years after end of war. 


Education 


Up to $500 per ordinary school year for 
tuition, books, etc., paid to any accredited 
institution person chooses. Maintenance 
allowance of $50 per month if no depend- 
ents, $75 if one or more dependents; re- 
duced or may be omitted for part-time 
courses or on-the-job training. 

Duration related to length of service: 1 
year of continuous full-time (or equivalent 
part-time) education or refresher training 
to any eligible person; additional periods 
(but not refresher or retraining courses) 
not exceeding length of service and not 
more than 3 additional years. Except for 
refresher or retraining courses, education 
deemed interrupted, impeded, or otherwise 
interfered with; automatically so deter- 
mined if person not over age 25 at induc- 
tion. Application not later than 2 years 
after discharge. 

Program ends 7 years after war’s ead: 


Vocational rehabilitation 


Training through nearest veterans’ fa- 
cility for 1 year (and up to 4 years) with 
all necessary expenses paid, including trans- 
portation, also medical care as required. 
During training and for 2 months there- 
after, disability pension increased to $92.00 
per month if without dependents, and to 
$103.50 if married; $5.75 additional for 
each child and $11.50 for each dependent 
parent. Program ends 6 years after war’s 
end. 


Compensation for disability 


Service-connected disability (payments 
per month): for partial permanent disa- 
bility, $11.50 to $103.50; for total perma- 
nent disability, $115; for loss, or loss of 
use, of 1 hand, foot, or eye, an additional 
$35; for specified anatomical losses and 


helplessness requiring regular aid or at- 


tendance, $165 to $265; maximum to any 
veteran, $265. 

N onservice-connected disability: disa- 
bility must be permanent, total, and not 
due to own misconduct; veteran’s annual 
income must not exceed $1,000 if single, 
or $2,500 if married or with minor chil- 
dren; $50 per month; increased to $60 
when veteran reaches age 65 or has re- 
ceived pension for 10 continuous years. 


Medical care and hospitalization 


Care in government hospital or facility; 
if such facilities not available, care in pri- 
vate hospital reimbursable by Government. 
If veteran has wife, child, or dependent 
parent, his monthly compensation for 
service-connected disability continues; if 
no such dependent, allowance reduced to 
not more than $20 a month. If disability 
is nonservice-connected, allowance reduced 
to $8 a month. 


During the twenty-five years follow- 
ing World War I the Federal Govern- 
ment expended a total of 15 billion dol- 
lars for World War I veterans and their 
families. At the present time the an- 
nual expenditures for World War I vet- 
erans are about 400 million dollars.? 
Total expenditures for veterans of all 
wars may reach 2 to 3 billion dollars 


> 


annually following the termination of- - 


World War II. 

The Federal Government’s program 
for servicemen in general is very liberal 
compared with those of most other coun- 
tries. In addition, it is clear from all 
available indications and past circum- 
stances that many aspects of this pro- 


‘gram will be liberalized as time goes on. 


Already numerous proposals are pending 
in Congress to this effect. Some of these 
proposals are to: provide dependents’ 
benefits to disabled veterans, make the 
Federal Government bear the cost of 
industrial accidents to veterans having 
service-connected disability, extend the 


2 Benefits for Veterans (S. Doc. 141, 78th 
Cong., Ist sess., 1943), p. 2. 
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Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance 
program to cover military service,® ex- 
tend National Service Life Insurance to 
include permanent total disability bene- 
fits, and liberalize existing payments for 
mustering-out pay, unemployment in- 
surance, and pensions. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Prior to the outbreak of World War 
II the Federal Government had in effect 
a general program of pensions and in- 
surance for servicemen, provided medi- 
cal care and hospitalization under the 

“Veterans Administration, and main- 
tained special veterans’ representatives 
in the United States Employment Serv- 
ice. Shortly after the enactment of the 
Selective Training and Service Act (Sep- 
tember 16, 1940), legislation also was 
adopted by Congress and approved by 
the President authorizing establishment 
of National Service Life Insurance (Oc- 
tober 8, 1940), increase in base pay 
(June 16, 1942), addition of dependents’ 
benefits (June 23, 1942, liberalized on 
October 26, 1943), vocational rehabili- 
tation (March 24, 1943), medical care 
and hospitalization (March 17, 1943), 
liberalization of pensions (July 13, 
1943), mustering-out pay (February 3, 


wr 1944), and loans, education, readjust- 


ment allowances, and expansion of vet- 
erans’ hospitals and employment service 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act, popularly known as the “GI Bill o 
Rights” (June 22, 1944).4 

On July 6, 1942, President Roosevelt 
authorized the appointment of the Con- 
ference on Post-War Readjustment of 
Civilian and Military Personnel under 
the general direction of the National 
Resources Planning Board. ‘The report 

8 Credit for military service under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act was provided in legisla- 
tion approved in 1942. 

4For a detailed summary of this bill see 
“The G.I. Bill of Rights: An Analysis of the 


Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944,” So- 
cial Security Bulletin, July 1944, pp. 3-13. 


of the Conference was sent to President 
Roosevelt on June 30, 19435 On No- 
vember 23, 1943, the President trans- 
mitted to the Congress a special message 
recommending enactment of the main 
points in the Conference’s report. On 
October 27, 1943, the President trans- 
mitted to the Congress a special message 
recommending education and training 
for demobilized servicemen to which was 
attached a report of a committee of edu- 
cators under the auspices of the War and 
Navy Departments.” These reports, and 
the President’s recommendations were 
the basis for the GI Bill of Rights and 
related legislation. 


MEDICAL CARE 


All servicemen with service-connected 
disabilities are provided with mecical 
care and hospitalization for their disa- 
bilities for the remainder of their lives. 
It is not generally known, however, that 
all servicemen have the right to obtain 
such medical care and hospitalization for 
the remainder of their lives irrespective 
of whether they have a _ service-con- 
nected disability. While priority is 
given to service-connected disabilities, 
servicemen may receive medical care and 
hospitalization for a nonservice-con- 
nected disease, injury, or ailment if they 
state in their application that they are 
not financially able to pay for such serv- 
ice themselves. A total of about 20,- 
000,000 veterans of all wars will have 
such “health insurance” at the end of 
this war. The families of servicemen 

5 See also message of the President, March 
10, 1943, transmitting three reports of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board (H. Doc. 
128, 78th Cong., Ist sess.). 

e H. Doc. 361, 78th Cong, Ist sess, (1943). 

TH. Doc. 344, 78th Cong., Ist sess. (1943). 

8 A bill was introduced in the 78th Congress 
(1944) to abolish this requirement. Sponsors 
of the bill call this requirement a “pauper’s 
oath.” For a copy of the application form 


see Congressional Record, Dec. 5, 1944, pp. 
A4971-72. 
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are not included in this health protec- 
tion. 

The medical service is administered 
by the Veterans Administration which 
operates at the present time nearly 100 
hospitals with 100,000 beds and 1,800 
full-time salaried doctors. It is esti- 
mated that the number of hospital beds 
will eventually have to be increased to 
a total of about 300,000. The Veterans 
Administration also maintains arrange- 
ments for the use of private doctors and 
private hospitals for which it reimburses 
such individuals and institutions by fee 
schedule or per patient day, respectively. 


Loans FOR PURCHASE oF HOMES, 
FARMS, AND BUSINESSES 


The GI bill contains a provision for 
guaranteeing loans to veterans of World 
War II through the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs. The legislation pro- 
vides that in case the Congress in the 
future authorizes any bonus provisions 
as it did for the veterans in World War 
I, any benefits received by or paid to 
any veteran on the basis of the bill are 
to be charged and deducted from his 
bonus. This may have some deterrent 
effect on requests for highly speculative 
loans. ) 


REHABILITATION AND EDUCATION 


Provisions for vocational training and 
rehabilitation for veterans whose availa- 
bility is impaired through service-con- 
nected disability were enacted by Con- 
gress In March 1943. The GI bill 
provides education and retraining provi- 
sions which are not limited to disabled 
veterans but are based,on the assump- 
tion that the war has prevented, inter- 
rupted, or otherwise interfered with the 
education of servicemen and that con- 
tinuation of regular educational courses 


9 This provision of the GI Bill of Rights is 
discussed in detail in the articles by Frank T. 
Hines and Carl C. Taylor in the present vol- 
ume, 


will pay incalculable dividends to the 
Nation as well as to individuals.1° 

In reporting out the GI bill, both Sen- 
ate and House committees stressed the 
fact that there was no intention to set 
up the Veterans Administration as an 
educational agency or to establish any 
new. educational organization; the sole 
purpose is to furnish a simple, direct 
benefit to veterans, administered as such 
without any additional machinery or 
control whatsoever of any educational 
systems or institutions. 

Following World War I vocational re- 
habilitation was made available only to 
those veterans who suffered a disability 
during war service. Approximately 
180,000 veterans entered training, and 
of these, a total of 129,000 satisfactorily 
completed the courses prescribed. The 
cost to the Federal Government of such 
training was approximately 650 million 
dollars. The experience with vocational 
rehabilitation for veterans of World War 
I was not very successful. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


The readjustment allowances provided 
in the GI bill are $20 for each week of 
total unemployment for a period not to 
exceed 52 weeks, 
for which benefits are payable depends 
upon the individual length of service in 
the armed forces. Benefits are payable 
for only as long as 24 weeks to veterans 
who meet the minimum eligibility condi- 
tion of 90 days’ service. In order to be 
eligible to receive the full 52 weeks of 
benefits a veteran must have had 914 
months or more of service. Veterans 
who incur a service-connected disability 


10See article by Earl J. McGrath in the 
present volume. 

11 Frank T. Hines, “New Rights for Vet- 
erans,” Survey Mid-Monthly, Sept. 1944. 

12 See U. S. Congress, Senate Committee on 
Finance, Hearings on S., 2184 and S. 2187, 
Veterans Rehabilitation (77th Cong., 2d sess., 
Oct. 9, 1942), pp. 30-35, 45-62. 


The period of time o 
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do not have to meet the 90-days-of- 
service requirement. They are eligible 
for 8 weeks of benefits if they have had 
16 days of service. 

Since only one state (Connecticut) 
provides benefits to unemployed civil- 
ians of over $20 per week, the readjust- 
ment allowances under the GI bill will 
generally be higher than the unemploy- 
ment benefits paid to civilians. As of 
January 1, 1945, only nine states paid 
a maximum of $20. Proposals have 
been introduced in the Congress to in- 
crease the $20 payable to veterans by 
adding $5 for each of three dependents 
and thereby bringing the maximum 
weekly benefit payable up to $35. 

The complexity and controversial na- 
ture of questions involved in working 
out the detailed provisions of unemploy- 
ment insurance for veterans were dem- 
onstrated by the statement in 1944 by 
the then President of the Interstate Con- 
ference of Employment Security Agen- 
cies: 


Have you given thought to what a sys- 
tem of unemployment compensation, pay- 
ing a sum of money for 52 weeks equal to 
or exceeding the prevailing wage most of 
the veterans will be able to earn and condi- 
tioning the receipt of the compensation 
upon being idle, will do to the moral fibre 
of this country? It will put a premium 
upon idleness. No common laborer or 
farm hand will return to work when he 
can make as much or more by being idle. 
. . . Suffice it to say, it would tax the 
wisdom of Solomon to administer such a 
program and to pay benefits promptly 
when due. .. . Why mix up our success- 
ful long-range program with a temporary 
program for the veteran that can only re- 
sult in destroying the going concern? ... 
I urge you to do all within your power to 
prevent the veterans’ problem from being 
grafted on the state unemployment com- 
pensation agencies or being in any manner 
connected with unemployment compensa- 
tion as we know it in this country.** 


18 Claude A. Williams, chairman and execu- 


In several other respects, also, Con- 
gress gave consideration to the effect of 
unemployment insurance benefits on the 
postwar labor market. All state unem- 
ployment insurance laws are required 
by the Federal Social Security Act to 
contain three conditions in which an 
individual may refuse to accept a job 
while unemployed and still continue to 
receive his unemployment insurance 
benefits. ‘These so-called “labor stand- 
ards” provide that benefits shall not be 
denied to an individual if he refuses to 
accept new work (1) if the position 
offered is vacant due directly to a strike, 
lockout, or other labor dispute; (2) if 
the wages, hours, or other conditions of 
the work offered are substantially less 
favorable to the individual than those 
prevailing for similar work in the lo- 
cality; or (3) if as a condition of being 
employed the individual would ke re- 
quired to join a company union or fo 
resign or refrain from joining any bona 
fide labor organization. 


Union membership 


While the first two conditions are in- 
corporated in the GI bill, the third pro- 
vision was omitted. However, since all 
the states are administering the unem- 
ployment benefits for servicemen as 
agents for the Veterans Administration, 
in effect all three labor standards are 
applied with respect to civilians eligible 
for unemployment benefits under the 
state law and therefore will be applied 
also to veterans. 

The omission of the third standard 
from the GI bill was undoubtedly due 
to consideration of the relationship of 
this provision to the closed shop, par- 


tive director, Unemployment Compensation 
Commission of Texas, in Social Security in 
America, addresses delivered at a national con- 
ference sponsored by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Jan. 1944, pp. 
35-37, 
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ticularly the problem of what to do 
when the returning serviceman is unable 
to obtain employment where he would 
be required to join a union or would be 
unable to obtain employment because 
of the closed shop. While the labor 
standards do not deal with this ques- 
tion, there was some support for includ- 
ing a specific provision in the GI bill 
that union restrictions would not be-a 
.bar to employment of veterans. The 
compromise to these conflicting views 
was the deletion of the third standard 
from the GI bill, although, as noted 
above, it will be applied in actual prac- 
tice. 

In view of the fact that it has been 


estimated that there are three million © 


veterans who are members of unions, the 
application of this standard will give 
such persons the same protection when 
they return that they would be entitled 
to if they had not been veterans. 


Suitability of work 


Another matter considered by the 
Congress in the formulation of the GI 
bill is related to the question as to what 
standards should be applied in deter- 
mining whether an individual leaves 
suitable work voluntarily or without 
1“good cause,” or fails to “accept suitable 
work when offered him.” The bill as 
finally enacted provides that with re- 
spect to determination of suitability of 
work in connection with a claim, the 
conditions and standards prescribed by 
the unemployment compensation law of 
the state in which the claim is filed shall 
govern. At the present time, state de- 
cisions on these veterans vary widely. 
However, if a veteran is dissatisfied with 
the decision of the state unemployment 
compensation agency, he may appeal to 
a state representative of the Veterans 
Administrator, and in addition such de- 
cision may be reviewed by the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans Affairs. In this way 
it is possible for conflicting decisions of 


the various states to be reconciled and 
gross inequities to be eliminated. 


Labor disputes 


In the difficult area of determining 
the circumstances under which an indi- 
vidual shall be denied benefits for being 
unemployed because of a labor dispute, 
the Congress wrote into the law a uni- 
form Federal standard. This standard 
is not idéntical with those of state un- 
employment compensation laws, and 
there may be, therefore, decisions under 
the Federal law which will differ from 
decisions made under the state law with 
respect to civilians. 

The Federa: standard provides that 
an unemployed veteran shall not be en- 
titled to receive a benefit for any week 
in which his unemployment is due to a 
stoppage of work which exists because 
of a labor dispute in the factory, estab- 
lishment or at other premises at which 
he is or was last employed. However, 
he may receive benefits if it is shown 
that he is not participating in or directly 
interested in the labor dispute which 
causes the stoppage of work and if he 
does not belong to a grade or class of 
workers of which there were members 
employed at the premises at which the 
stoppage occurs, any of whom are par- 
ticipating in or directly interested in 
the dispute. If in any case separate 
branches of work, which are commonly 
conducted as a separate business in sepa- 
rate premises, are conducted in separate 
departments of the same premises, each 
such department shall be deemed to be 
a separate factory or establishment or 
other premises. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


At the height of its operation during 
World War I the United States Employ- 
ment Service had 773 offices, and the 
total Federal appropriation for the op- 
eration of these offices in the fiscal year 
1918-19 was less than six million dol- 
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lars. Within a year after the peak ac- 
tivities in 1918 the entire chain of Fed- 
eral employment offices was abandoned 
or turned over to the states and munici- 
palities for continuation. The contribu- 
tion of the Employmert Service, there- 
fore, in the readjustment of veterans to 
civilian employment was relatively in- 
consequential. 

Shortly after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor the Employmant Service was 
transferred to the Federal Government, 
and in September 1942 it was brought 
into the War Manpower Commission 
and has since been the base of opera- 
tion for recruitment of employees for 
war production and the control of new 
hirings. At the present time the Em- 
ployment Service has 1,500 full-time lo- 
cal offices and over 2,000 part-time of- 
fices. 

The GI bill continues as a permanent 
practice the policy, established under 
the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, of hav- 
ing Federal employees as veterans’ rep- 
resentatives in the various states under 
a veterans employment service within 
the United States Employment Service. 

Whether administration of the Em- 
ployment Service will 5e continued as a 
Federal responsibility after the termina- 
tion of the war is a highly controversial 
question. Bills have been presented to 
the Congress to continue the Employ- 
ment Service as a Federal organization 
for two years after the termination of 
hostilities; other bills propose perma- 
nent continuation of a Federal system; 
and still others seek to return the Em- 
ployment Service to the states upon ter- 
mination of hostilities. Irrespective of 
the ultimate decision as to the control 
of the entire Employment Service, it 
seems certain that over-all responsibility 
for veterans placemen: activities will be 
concentrated at the Federal level. 


Pay SCALES 
Brief mention mus: be made of the 
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possible postwar effects of military pay 
scales on civilian pay scales. At the 
present time basic pay scales range from 
$50 per month for a private or, an ap- 
prentice seaman to $138 for a master 
sergeant or a chief petty officer. It has 
been estimated that pay plus the cash 
value of the-food, clothing, shelter, medi- 
cal care, and other essentials is equiva- 
lent to an annual income of $1,700 for 
a private or apprentice seaman.** To 
this amount may be added about $239 
as the saving due to the exemption of 
the first $1,500 of gross income in deter- 
mining Federal income tax. If depend- 
ents’ allowances are included for a serv- 
iceman with a wife and two children, 
an additional $936 (which is tax- 
exempt) should be added. A service- 
man in the lowest pay grade with a wife 
and two children has an income equiva- 
lent to a civilian’s income of nearly 
$3,000 per year. 

There is no doubt that these amounts 
are In excess of the annual income re- 
ceived by many persons in the prewar 
labor market and even by many civil- 
ians during the war." Based upon past 
conditions, therefore, it is possible that 
it may not be too difficult to retain 3 
or 4 million persons as a standing army. 
No doubt the primary factor will be the 
relative attractiveness of civilian‘jobs in 
the postwar period and opportunities 
available. While the annual income 
available to persons in the armed forces 
—especially young persons—-may be 
greater than the annual income imme- 
diately available in civilian life, there 
are many other factors which determine 


14 Handbook for Servicemen, etc, (H. Doc. 
822, 77th Cong., 2d sess., Washington, 1942), 
p. 18. 

15 Average wages reported under the Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance program for 
employees who worked all four quarters of the 
year in covered industries were $1,303 for 1940, 
$1,454 for 1941, and $1,678 for 1942. Social 
Security Yearbook, 1943 (Washington, D. C.), 
p. 85. 
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whether individuals are likely to wish 
to continue in military service in peace- 
time. Nevertheless, even for many per- 
sons who leave military service, the 
higher annual income received during 
such military service may be a factor 
in maintaining and increasing wages in 
the postwar period and accelerating the 
trend toward considering annual wages 
in collective bargaining discussions. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION (Bonus) 


Six years after the close of World 
War I, Congress provided “adjusted 
compensation” to servicemen. Popu- 
larly known as the “bonus,” this legis- 
lation provided for paying $1 per day 
for service in the United States and 
$1.25 per day for overseas service. Pay- 
ments over $50 were made in the form 
of “adjusted-service certificates” which 
were 20-year endowment insurance poli- 
cies. 

The Senate Committee on Finance in 
reporting out the GI Bill of Rights 
stated: 


It is the view of the committee that the 
enactment of this bill will render unneces- 
sary any consideration of adjusted com- 
pensation, and that the benefits provided 
by the bill, if enacted into law, will be of 
greater advantage to veterans, at a lesser 
expense to the Government, than could 
possibly be accomplished by an Adjusted 
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Compensation Act, at least under factors 
known or readily foreseeable at this time.1¢ 


The Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation, in reporting the GI 
Bill of Rights to the House, also ex- 
pressed the belief that at this time the 
proposed benefits were preferable to 
adjusted compensation. Of the many 
plans advocated and studied by the 
committee, they said, the consensus ap- 
peared to be that 


considering length and character of serv- 
ice, together with comparable sacrifices, 
the plan which would guarantee the most 
nearly uniform consideration would be an 
adjusted service pay. Thorough and pains- 
taking exploration of this field, however, 
demonstrated that now is not the time to 
consider such plan for there are too many 
unforeseeable factors which might have a 
direct bearing upon any such proposal. 
Furthermore, it is not clear that the tre- 
mendous expense involved in such plan can 
be borne by the national economy should 
the war continue beyond present expecta- 
tions.17 


The bonus to veterans of World War 
I cost the Federal Government about 
3.8 billion dollars. A similar bonus to 
veterans of World- War II might cost 
between 15 and 20 billion dollars, de- 
pending upon the length of the war. 

16 Seventy-eighth Congress, 2d sess., S. Rept. 
755, March 18, 1944, on S. 1767, p. 3. 


17 Seventy-eighth Congress, 2d sess., H. Rept 
1418, May 5, 1944, on S. 1767, p. 2. 
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surance and employment service titles of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act, and similar social legislation. 
He is author of Unemployment Insurance and Agrt- 
cultural Labor in Great Britain (1940) and editor of 
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State Plans for Aid to Veterans 


By FRANK BANE 


T IS a traditional policy of the Ameri- 
can people that men and women who 
have directly borne the risks of war 
should in some measure receive com- 
pensation for their extraordinary serv- 
ices. In former wars, the demobilization 
of the armed forces and provision for 
the return of the veteran to civil society 
did not constitute an undertaking of the 
proportion which America will face as 
this greatest of wars ends. The present 
conflict has required vastly greater num- 
bers of Americans for longer periods of 
time in the armed forces than have ever 
before been called upon for military 
service. 

The magnitude of the problems which 
the demobilization of our armed forces 
will entail may be illustrated by com- 
parison of the relative numbers of vet- 
erans discharged from the First and Sec- 
ond World Wars. In 1918 there were 
approximately 4,000,000 persons who 
could properly be called veterans of 
World War I, whereas it is estimated 
that by 1946 there will be 15,000,000 
persons who will be veterans of the pres- 
ent war. Moreover, the civilian popula- 
tion of America has been mobilized to 
an extent unparalleled in earlier wars, 
thus reducing the sharp distinction 
which once could be drawn between the 
needs and problems of returning vet- 
erans and the “demobilized” civilian war 
workers. 


THE VETERAN IN THE COMMUNITY 


The problems which veterans face are 
accentuated because they must be solved 
in a society which itself faces problems 
vastly greater than ever before. But 
-the very magnitude of the problem of 
demobilization and readjustment. is a 
challenge and an opportunity to a people 
who have met and know how to solve 
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big problems. One thing which tke ex- 
perience of the American people has in- 
delibly underscored is that major social 
and economic problems cannot be solved 
by unrelated piecemeal methods. ‘This 
means that there must be over-all. gen- 
eral, related policies and plans in na- 
tional, state, and local governments. It 
means that all major problems cf de- 
mobilization, the problems of veterans 
among them, must be solved in a manner 
which takes account of the total job of 
restoring the Nation to peace. 

The essential task of the states so far 
as the veteran is concerned is to assist 
in his rapid restoration to civilian life in 
a way which will be of greatest benefit 
to him and to society as a whole; for 
the future of the veteran is inseparable 
from that of his community, and insofar 
as his problems are capable of sclution 
by public measures, legislation framed 
to answer these problems will be most 
effective when drawn in accordance with 
basic social needs and trends. The 
American states have already laid plans 
to ensure that the individual problems 
which veterans face will be solved with 
regard to individual needs and aptitudes. 
Yet, although many veterans will need 
assistance in special ways, the great need 
which all veterans will share will be an 
opportunity to put their skills and tal- 
ents to productive peacetime use. The 
compelling desire of our men and women 
in the armed forces is to return home 
once victory is won and to resume their 
places or to make new places for them- 
selves in our national life. Above all, 
our veterans do not want the dubious 
distinction of being considered a prob- 
lem. As Governor Leverett Saltonstall 
has said: 


They will be the dominating force in 
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civil affairs. We must give them the 
chance to complete their education, to be 
rehabilitated and retrained so that they 
may be employed in useful work. We 
must guide them and see that they assume 
their responsibilities as well as enjoy their 
privileges. ‘They have become experts in 
war. It will be our fault if they do not 
become experts in peace. 


WHAT VETERANS NEED 


The essential need of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of veterans, and a need 
which must find a positive answer, is an 
opportunity for full employment at good 
wages in an economic order where prices 
are reasonably stable and facilities for 
healthful, well-rounded living are avail- 
able to all. If we can create this kind of 
an environment, a great number of the 
personal problems which veterans would 
otherwise face need never arise. If we 
cannot answer this need, then all other 
problems of veterans will be accentuated 
because the problems of the reconverting 
Nation as a whole will be accentuated. 

But regardless of the economic con- 
ditions in the demobilization period, 
veterans will have certain needs for 
which provision must be made. Briefly, 
these are: (1) medical care and finan- 
cial assistance to those who have been 
injured, (2) special training and voca- 
tional rehabilitation for large numbers, 
(3) general education for those who de- 
sire it and particularly for the younger 
servicemen whose schooling has been in- 
terrupted, and (4) financial assistance 
where needed to help veterans to find 
the place wherein they can most effec- 
tively participate in our civilian life. 

The states are conscious of these 
needs and appreciate fully the obliga- 
tion and the opportunity they entail to 
recompense those who have actually 
served in the armed defense of the Na- 
tion. Because provision for these needs 
of veterans has properly been consid- 
ered as a part of the larger provision for 


the war effort, responsibility for a sub- 
stantial proportion of them has been 
lodged in the National Government. 
Nevertheless, many Federal measures, 
notably the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act, popularly called the “GI Bill of 
Rights,” require state implementation 
if they are to provide the benefits for 
which they were intended. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF FEDERAL 
MEASURES 


A large portion of the job of voca- 
tional retraining and rehabilitation and 
of general education will fall to the 
state-supported public schools and insti- 
tutions of higher learning. In some 
states, legislation may be necessary to 
implement the loan provisions of the 
GI bill so that state-chartered banks 
and other financial associations will be 
able to take advantage of the loan pro- 
visions which the Federal act establishes. 
The readjustment or unemployment al- 
lowances for veterans likewise need state 


assistance if they are to be made avail- | 


able in the most effective manner. Al- 
though public employment services are 
now operated on a Federal basis, they 
will be returned to the states within a 
reasonable period and will continue to 
be the major agency through which 
many veterans will find employment. 
On the other hand, the unemployment 
compensation agencies are state-admin- 
istered and they have already contracted 
with the Veterans Administration to ac- 
cept claims under the GI bill and to 
service and pay such claims on a re- 
imbursement basis. Federal programs 
with respect to pensions, insurance, and 
medical and hospital care are largely 
self-contained and do not require ex- 
tensive ‘state implementation, With re- 
gard to probate and commitment mat- 
ters arising with respect to veterans 
suffering from mental or physical dis- 
orders, state action is necessary. 

There has been in effect for almost 
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twenty years a very successful plan of 
co-operation between the state courts 
and the legal service of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration to provide for the guardian- 
ship of veterans who are no longer able 
to manage their own affairs. Between 
70,000 and 80,000 cases have been the 
annual concern of the courts and the 
Veterans Administration. Practically 
every state in the Union has enacted 
either the Uniform Veterans Guardian- 
ship Act or similar legislation which 
recognizes the Veterans Administration 
as a party in interest in all such cases. 
On its part, the Veterans Administra- 
tion has established a service in each 
state whereby greater care can be exer- 
cised in the selection of guardians and 
complete co-operation can be rendered 
the courts in administering the affairs of 
our beneficiaries under guardianship, in- 
cluding proper investments, proper ex- 
penditures, and safeguarding in every 
way of the funds belonging to such bene- 
ficiaries. Again, with. regard to the ap- 
pointment of a conservator for the prop- 
erty of missing military personnel, state 
action is necessary, and a statute which 
would answer to the needs of veterans 
in this regard has been prepared by the 
Drafting Committee of state officials of 
the Council of State Governments for 
submission to state legislatures for their 
consideration. 

In order to encourage the re-employ- 
ment of persons sustaining injuries in 
military service, some states have pro- 
vided that liability with regard to in- 
dustrial accidents will attach only as to 
the injury actually incurred on the job, 
and nothing additional will be paid by 
reason of the injury or disability pre- 
viously incurred. Other states have pro- 
vided a so-called second injury fund, 
which fund would bear the additional 
liability caused by the combination of 
the first and second injuries. 

State vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ices have expanded retraining programs 


to assist veterans who have sustained 
less than 10 per cent service-connected 
disabilities or who have incurred non- 
service-connected disabilities. 


INDEPENDENT STATE ACTION 


Independent of Federal provisions, 
the states have already undertaken to 
assist the veteran in matters lying pri- 
marily within state jurisdiction. Be- 
fore Congress acted, many states antici- 
pated those provisions of the GI bill 
relating to education, retraining, loans 
and financial assistance, and medical 
aid. As early as May 1943, California 
provided funds to assist veterans from 
that state to continue their education. 
Funds have been appropriated for the 
payment of tuition and fees, for the pur- 
chase of books and supplies, and a 
monthly allowance for living expenses, 
not to exceed $40, provided for students 
in regular attendance at a day school. 
A limitation of $1,000 was placed on the 
amount to be expended on the account 
of any one veteran. In 1944 New York 
created 1,200 scholarships for returning 
veterans who desire to continue their 
education. Each scholarship carries a 
maximum yearly stipend of $350 for 
not more than four years. Other states 
have -provided similar educational bene- 
fits. 

Loan provisions for veterans have 
been established in several states. The 
California “Veterans Home and Farm 
Purchasing Act of 1943” created a self- 
liquidating revolving fund at an interest 
rate of 4 per cent a year to assist vet- 
erans to acquire real estate not to ex- 
ceed the value of $10,000 in the case of 
a home, or $15,000 in the case of a farm. 
New Jersey has created a Veterans Loan 


- Authority for the purpose of guarantee- 


ing bank loans made to veterans who 
desire to establish or re-establish them- 
selves in a small business or a profession. 

Not all states have depended on the 
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` in subsequent years has cast serious 


doubt upon whether this expression of 
gratitude was really beneficial in the 
long run to the overwhelming mass of 
veterans. Where bonuses had no rela- 
tion to need, the veteran who really re- 
quired financial assistance fared no bet- 
ter than the veteran who was well-to-do. 
Where bonuses were granted during the 
transition period, they added to the in- 
flationary spiral resulting from the 
shortage of consumers” goods, and the 
benefit to the veteran ‘was largely lost 
in the higher costs which the bonuses in 
part induced. 

The considered opinion of many stu- 
dents of the use of state reserves in re- 
lation to veterans is that the soundest 
procedure is to earmark a part of these 
funds for useful, well-planned public 
works to be constructed during the de- 
mobilization period by labor paid at 
regular wages. The argument advanced 
by this school of thought is that the 
states, unburdened by the tremendous 
load of debt which the National Gov- 
ernment has incurred, should assist with 
their resources in the task of providing 
full employment after the war. It holds 
that the veterans of this war can best be 
repaid by effective state action in doing 
everything possible to create a stable 
economic future, so that the men who 
have done so much to ensure the future 
of America may plan with their friends 
and families for that future with a 
greater degree of assurance than has 
been known in recent decades. The 
real question regarding the use of the 
state surpluses is this: Will the method 
of expenditure produce an unsettling 
economic effect of only short-run benefit 
to a relatively small ‘number of veterans, 
or will the expenditure make for gen- 
eral confidence and economic stability, 
benefiting veterans as a group from a 
long-run point of view? ‘This is a ques- 
tion which many states will have to 
answer in the forthcoming months. 


CO-ORDINATION OF ACTIVITIES 


To tie together the varied phases of 
their programs to assist veterans, most 
states have created representative co- 
ordinating offices for veterans affairs. 
Illustrative of the responsibility of such 
agencies is the Michigan Office of Vet- 
erans Affairs, established for the purpose 
of affording veterans advice, direction, 
and assistance through the co-ordination 
of programs and services in the fields of 
education, health, vocational guidance 
and placement, mental care, and eco- 
nomic security. Activities of this office 
will be supervised by a director to be 
appointed by the Governor. A special 
veterans advisory committee, consisting 
of eight members, will assist and advise 
the Governor with respect to the various 
problems affecting veterans. Four mem- 
bers are veterans of the present war, 
while the other four represent recognized 
veterans’ organizations. In establishing 
the Office of Veterans Affairs, the Michi- 
gan Legislature specified that it perform 
the following eight functions: 


a. Collect data and information as to 
the facilities and services now available to 
veterans. 

b. Prepare detailed plans for a compre- 
hensive state-wide veterans’ program. 

c. Co-ordinate the programs of state 
agencies which may properly be utilized 
in the administration of various aspects of 
the problems of veterans, and dependents 
of veterans, such as the Board of Control 
for Vocational Education, State Hospital 
Commission, Department of Public In- 
struction, Board of Regents, Board of Agri- 
culture, Board of Education, Department 
of Social Welfare, and any other state de- 
partment furnishing services to veterans. 

d. Provide a central contact between 
Federal agencies dealing with the problems 
of veterans, such as the Veterans Admin- 
istration, Selective Service, Office of Edu- 
cation, Social Security Board, War and 
Navy Departments, and other Federal 
agencies, and state agencies which may 
administer various aspects of the problem. 
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e, Maintain central case records of all 


veterans to facilitate the interchange of 


case histories among state administrative 
agencies and to provide a clearing house 
of information. 

f. Recommend the apportionment of 
funds among state agencies to ensure ade- 
quate co-ordination. 

g. Provide such services to veterans as 
not otherwise offered by Federal agencies. 

h. Provide a central agency to which the 
veteran may turn for information. 


Similar offices have been established 
in many other states, 


ACCESSIBILITY OF STATE SERVICES 


An important service of the state 
agencies is the provision of accessible 
sources to which the veteran may turn 
for information. Many states, of which 
Illinois and Colorado are illustrative, 
have issued pamphlets describing the 
benefits to which veterans of the states 
are entitled and giving specific directions 
about the ways and means of securing 
those benefits. 

The states have recognized that it is 
not enough to have an interest in vet- 
erans’ problems and to provide poten- 
tial facilities and services for veterans. 


These provisions must be made readily . 


available to the veteran and they must 
be so interpreted and administered as 
really to meet his needs. The states 
have recognized the importance of carry- 
ing their services to the veteran. They 
are organizing their administrative agen- 
cies so that representatives of all inter- 
ested groups, and particularly the civic 
leaders in their cities and local commu- 
nities, can assume active responsibility 
for the most effective realization of the 
veterans’ program. 

Thus, in the job of finding answers to 
the problems which veterans will meet 
in the postwar era, the states have al- 
ready taken the initiative. They are 
determined that the veterans of this war 
shall not be treated as a problem, but 
rather shall be welcomed as an opportu- 
nity for effective service and for con- 
structive leadership. If the returning 
servicemen and servicewomen are given 
wise and disinterested assistance in their 
readjustment to civilian society, and if 
substantially full employment can be 
maintained—as indeed it must-—~there 
will be no occasion for a “veterans’ prob- 
lem,” for the veteran will provide that 
new strength and new leadership essen- 
tial for the welfare of postwar America 
and the world. 


Frank Bane is executive director of the Council of 
State Governments, Chicago, Illinois. He has served 
as Commissioner of Public Welfare for the State of 
Virginia; Director of Public Welfare, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee; Executive Director of the American Public 
Welfare Association and of the Federal Social Security 
Board; and associate professor of sociology at the 


University of Virginia. 


| The Education 


By Earr J. 


DUCATION for veterans must be 

based on the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes which, as a result of previous 
schooling and the other experiences of 
life, veterans possess when they are dis- 
charged from military service. These 
facts, supplemented by information con- 
cerning their own postwar educational 
ambitions and data concerning govern- 
mental aid available to veterans, should 
provide a rough indication of the num- 
ber of servicemen who would return to 
school or college after the war if suitable 
courses of study were available. 


EDUCATION BEFORE INDUCTION 


The educational interests of veterans 
can be inferred to some extent from an 
examination of the education they had 
before they were called to military duty. 
For example, the number of prospective 
college students among servicemen would 
presumably not exceed the number who 
had completed a high school education 
or had its equivalent. Table 1 shows 
the number of years of education of en- 
listed men in all military services. If 
those with more than three years of high 
school but less than four years of col- 
lege education are considered potential 
college students, 3.8 million members of 
the military forces possess the formal 
educational qualifications for higher edu- 
cation. 

It has been assumed by qualified edu- 
cators that veterans with less than two 
years’ high school education at induc- 
tion will not resume a full-time high 
school course. Only 2.6 million are in 
this category, and since generous 
amounts of scholastic credit are being 
granted for military training, it is prob- 
able that half of the 1.3 million with 
three years of high school will not need 
to return to school to earn a diploma. 
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of the Veteran 


MCGRATH 


The outside figure for prospective high 
school students among veterans is there- 
fore slightly under two million. Many 
veterans technically qualified for high 
school attendance will, however, not re- 
sume a full-time educational program 
because of age, marriage, or availability 
of lucrative employment. 


TABLE 1—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF 
ENLISTED PERSONNEL IN ARMED FORCES 
By YEARS OF Epucatron! 


Men Women 
Years of schooling | Num- Num- 
ber Per ber Per 
(Mil cent |(Thou-| cent 
lions) sands) 
College 
4 years and 
over..... K) 3.1| 13.4] 6.7 
3 years....... 2 Lip Se: Lo 
2 yéafS ii ess 4 3.4| 10.7| 5.4 
1 Vest sickness 6 O21 12.2] 6.1 
High School 
Å years....... 2.6 | 24.7 | 101.2] 50.6 
3 years....... 1.3 | 11.7) 17.6) 8.8 
2 years....... 1.3 | 12.1] 22.6} 11.3 
L year sak ¢ae 9 8.7| 7.5] 3.8 
Grade School 
1-8 years..... 3.2 | 29.4) 10.8) 5.4 
Total. ..... 10.8 | 100.0 | 199.8 | 100.0 


A comparison of the education of mili- 
tary personnel in this`war and in World 
War I presents a dramatic contrast. In 
1917 only two in ten had gone beyond 
the grade school, while in this war the 
corresponding figure is seven in ten. In 
the last war fewer than one in twenty 
had more than a high school education. 
The comparable figure now is three in 


1E. V. Hollis, “Educational Level of Vet- 
erans and Post-War Enrollments,” School and 
Society, Vol. 60, Number 1562, Dec. 2, 1944, 
p. 354. 
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twenty. Officers, not included in Table 
1, having on the average several years’ 
more education than enlisted personnel, 
would be largely potential college, rather 
than high school, students. These fig- 
ures show that the education of the vet- 
erans of the last war was primarily a 
responsibility of the secondary schools. 
After this war the secondary schools will 
probably be called upon to provide short 
vocational courses and part-time instruc- 
tion, but the previous education and ma- 
turity of veterans of this war justify the 
inference that education for them must 
be provided principally by institutions 
above the high school. 


EDUCATION IN SERVICE 


It would be a serious error, however, 
to plan veterans’ education solely in 
terms of the amount of education they 
had before induction, for the majority of 
servicemen will have had experiences of 
educative value during the war. Basic 
military training is the most common 
type of in-service education. It includes 
little of the systematic subject matter 
offered in civilian schools other than 
physical education and hygiene. 

After basic training, a very large per- 
centage of officers and enlisted men re- 
ceive additional instruction related to 
specialized military activities. These 
courses run from several weeks to more 
than a year, and vary in content from 
elementary arithmetical operations such 
as figuring percentages, and mechanical 
skills such as pole climbing, to advanced 
radio theory and the operation of Diesel 
engines. Educators who have examined 
these curricula describe them as almost 
exclusively vocational courses of high 
school or trade school grade, and with- 
out exact counterpart in civilian schools. 
Hence, only a small percentage of the 
students who have attended service 
schools will have studied the subject 
matter of academic high school or col- 
lege courses. These facts should be 


carefully considered in appraising the 
veteran’s military education and plan- 
ning his future education. 

The type of in-service education most 
closely paralleling civilian instruction is 
provided in the Army Student Training, 
the Navy V-12, and the Army Air Corps 
College programs. Since these programs 
have been described in detail in an 
earlier issue of THE ANNALS,” the pres- 
ent discussion will.be limited to a con- 
sideration of their bearing on veterans’ 
education. 

By the end of the war over 500,000 
men will probably have received instruc- 
tion in the college training programs of 
the military forces. But most of these 
students, either because of the exigen- 
cies of war or because original plans 
called for less than a full college educa- 
tion, will not have completed the re- 
quirements for any academic degree, and 
many of them will wish to do so. Since 
the instruction they received in the mili- 
tary programs was generally of ‘college 
quality and character, institutions will 
not have to make any basic curricular 
changes to accommodate them. If they 
are to be treated fairly, however, admis- 
sion standards and curricular require- 
ments must be made more flexible than 
they are at present. 

The effect of these military programs 
will, however, extend beyond their tem- 
porary influence on the curriculum and 
on admission standards. Since the ear- 
liest days of the Republic, political lead- 
ers, social philosophers, and our people 
generally have subscribed to the demo- 
cratic principle that every American 
youth, irrespective of social status, 
should have as much education as he 
could profit from. Until now, this so- 
cial ideal has been far from realization. 
Documentary evidence for this state- 


2Malcolm M. Willey, “The College Train- 
ing Program of the Armed Services,” The An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Vol. 231, Jan. 1944, pp. 14-28. 
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ment can be found in many studies, the 
most recent of which showed that of the 
high school graduates in the state of 
Minnesota in 1938 only half of those 
who ranked in the upper 10 per cent, 
and only one in three in the upper 30 
per cent, of their graduating classes went 
on to college.’ 

Though the Army and Navy college 
training programs were not inaugurated 
to correct the social inequities in our 
educational system, they had to rest 
upon a democratic principle. Hence, the 
young men in these programs were se- 
lected on the basis of their intellectual 
abilities, without regard to the economic 
or social status of their parents. Many 
boys who would otherwise not have had 


the advantage of any higher education 


have attended a college or university for 
at least a few months. Having begun a 
college course, many of these veterans 
will resume their education after the 
war. The social effect of these programs 
is not yet visible. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the American people will see 
the desirability of providing higher edu- 
cation for deserving young men and 
women after the military need for such 
college instruction at the public expense 
has passed. 


Orr-Duty PROGRAMS 


Any plan for veterans’ education must 
take into consideration the opportunities 
for leisure-time study provided by all 
branches of the military service. Two 
of these programs launched in 1920 and 
in 1929 by the U. S. Marine Corps and 
the U. S. Coast Guard respectively, of- 
fered correspondence courses related to 
military activities. Recently some gen- 
eral instruction in such subjects as Eng- 


3G. Lester Anderson and T. J. Berning, 
“What Happens to High School Graduates,” 
Studies in Higher Education, Biennial Report 
of the Committee on Educational Research 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1940), pp. 15-40. 
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lish and mathematics at the high school 
level has been added to supplement tech- 
nical instruction and to make it possible 
for servicemen to satisfy requirements 
for high school diplomas in civilian insti- 


‘tutions. 


Soon after Pearl Harbor the Army 
and Navy inaugurated programs of off- 
duty education. The Armed Forces In- 
stitute * offers correspondence courses of 
high school and college grade, including 
both technical courses such as Diesel 
engines and surveying, and academic 
courses in the physical sciences, the so- 
cial sciences, and the humanities. In 
addition to the courses distributed by 
the institute itself, servicemen may en- 
roll in a wide variety of high school and 
college correspondence courses offered 
by the extension divisions of colleges and 
universities. More than 125,000 off- 
cers and enlisted men in the Army and 
60,000 in the Navy have enrolled for 
institute courses. The Navy also con- 
ducts an extensive program of classroom 
instruction in which more than 200,000 
men and women have studied high 
school and college courses under experi- 
enced instructors." 

The willingness of the American peo- 
ple to provide leisure-time education 
while the country is involved in the 
greatest conflict in its history is a social 
innovation of the most far-reaching con- 
sequences. The effect of these programs 
in preventing some of the educational 
privation which usually accompanies 
war will be incalculable. Few of the 
men whose education was interrupted 
by military service in World War I ever 


4 Herbert Espy, Lt. Col. A.U.S., “The Cor- 
respondence Study Program of the United 
States Armed Forces Institute,’ Proceedings of 
the Institute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions, Vol. XV (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1943), pp. 27-36. 

5 Earl J. McGrath, “The Off-Duty Educa- 
tion Program of the U. S. Navy,” The Educa- 
tional Record, Vol. XXVI (Jan, 1944), pp. 
35-47. 
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resumed their formal schooling. The 
extensive opportunities for leisure-time 
study in World War II should do much 
to prevent this lamentable social loss 
by keeping alive G. I. Joe’s intellectual 
interests and ambitions. Through lei- 
sure-time study many will actually be 
. able to satisfy requirements for diplomas 
and degrees before they return to civil- 
ian life. 

A brief analysis of the types of courses 
elected by students in these off-duty 
education programs will show their rela- 
tionship to veterans’ education. Vir- 
tually all of the students in the Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard Institutes and 
more than half of the Armed Forces In- 
stitute students are registered in tech- 
nical courses directly related to their 
military activities or to some vocation 
which they hope to enter after the war. 
Many others are pursuing academic high 
school subjects in the hope that they will 
complete the requirements for a diploma 
before they leave the service. A small 
but increasing percentage are enrolled 
in courses of college grade. The Navy 
classroom program includes a substan- 
tial portion of courses at the college 
level, particularly in mathematics and 
modern foreign languages. With the ex- 
ception of high school American history, 
the social sciences are almost unrepre- 
sented in the elections of off-duty stu- 
dents. 

In attempting to predict the number 
of students from off-duty classes who 
will enroll in civilian institutions, it 
should be remembered that less than 
10 per cent of students in correspond- 
ence courses actually complete them. 
Even with this correction on enrollment 
figures, however, the aggregate of vet- 
erans who have completed correspond- 
ence instruction will be large. Present 
enrollments would suggest that the vast 
majority of these students will be inter- 
ested in vocational high school or trade 
school courses and a small percentage 


in academic high school and college 
courses. 


FINANCIAL AID 


Attempts to forecast the number and 
types of veterans who will resume their 
formal schooling should take several eco- 
nomic and social forces into considera- 
tion. Polls conducted in the military 
services show that financial aid made 
available through the so-called GI Bill 
of Rights ° will profoundly influence the 
postwar educational plans of servicemen. 
The democratizing influence of this 
financial assistance will undoubtedly 
bring to educational institutions a more 
miscellaneous student body than has 
ever before sought admission. 

What differential effect the GI bill 
will have on enrollments in public and 
private institutions of higher education 
has received little attention. In recent 
years enrollments in state universities 
and other publicly controlled institutions 
have risen much more rapidly than in 
private colleges and universities. Analy- 
ses of students’ reasons for attending 
public institutions suggest that lower 
tuition charges have probably been the 
most important factor in the differential 
growth rates in public and private in- 
stitutions. Too few veterans have taken 
advantage of the financial assistance for 
education under the terms of the GI bill 
to indicate whether governmental pay- 
ment of tuition charges will nullify the 
drawing power of low tuition rates in 
public institutions, or not. The same 
question can be raised concerning the 
effect of this legislation on enrollments 


6 The bill is Public Law No. 346, 78th 
Cong. (Chapter 268), 2d sess. (51767). In- 
terpretations of the act by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration were published by the American 
Council on Education in Higher Education 
and National Defense, Bull. No. 73, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Nov. 10, 1944. Provisions of the 
bill concerning education of veterans are out- 
lined by Frank T. Hines and Wilbur J. Cohen 
in the present volume. 
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in smaller colleges with low tuition rates 
and low living costs. It can be said, 
however, that the competitive advan- 
tages of low tuition rates and low living 
costs will be nullified by Federal finan- 
cial assistance to veterans. This effect 
would be temporary unless other legis- 
lation for similar assistance to nonmili- 
tary students were passed. 

Public Law 346 will undoubtedly also 
influence counseling practices in educa- 
tional institutions. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration has wisely taken full ad- 
vantage of those provisions of the act 
which permit the establishment of fa- 
cilities for the counseling of veterans. 
Professionally competent persons have 
been engaged to counsel servicemen be- 
fore they return to civilian occupations, 
if such assistance is needed. And col- 
leges and universities have been urged 
to establish adequate personnel facilities, 
if they do not already exist, for diag- 
nosing the veteran’s aptitudes and for 
counseling with him concerning his 
strengths and weaknesses as they relate 
to his educational and occupational ob- 
jectives. 


BACKGROUND OF VETERAN STUDENTS 


Thus far this discussion has been con- 
cerned with a review of the factors which 
may determine the serviceman’s educa- 
tional status and his educational plans 
at the moment of discharge. In this re- 
view one fact stands out. Never in the 
history of American education have edu- 
cational institutions been called upon to 
absorb students with such miscellaneous 
and irregular previous education, such 
diversified social and personal character- 
istics, and such varied educational and 
vocational objectives as those who will 
come to them from the military services 
and from the various levels of the school 
system. It has been shown that the 
formal schooling of veterans who will 
seek additional education will vary from 
less than an elementary school educa- 
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tion to many years of highly technical 
graduate instruction; their educative ex- 
periences in the service will vary from a 
few weeks of basic military training to 
the systematic instruction of the college 
training programs; their social and eco- 
nomic origins will vary from the simple 
atmosphere of the isolated backwoods 
home to the social sophistication and the 
economic well-being of Park Avenue. 
Through veterans’ legislation, any form 
of education through the graduate and 
professional school will be accessible to 
millions of servicemen and service- 
women. Prospective students for the 
first time will be relatively unrestricted 
by economic factors in the choice of an 
educational institution. This situation 
is Invested with both good and evil. 

If individual academic institutions, 
faced with an almost unlimited supply 
of students of the most varied educa- 
tional interests and abilities, attempt to 
satisfy the many needs of veterans as 
well as those of other students, a general 
dissipation of effort and a consequent 
lowering of standards will result. More- 
over, if veterans are enrolled without in- 
formed and unselfish advice concerning 
their abilities and ambitions and the 
offerings of the school, much educational 
maladjustment and consequent frustra- 
tion and failure will result. The nub of 
the problem of education for veterans 
lies in a differentiation of function and 
specialization of labor among academic 
institutions, and the provision of com- 
plete counseling facilities to supply re- 
liable information on the basis of which 
veterans can choose courses of study in 
which they have a reasonable chance of 
SUCCESS. 

Taking the educational world as a 
whole, there is no type of education 
needed by veterans which is not now 
available. No radical innovations are 
necessary. Not all institutions, how- 
ever, are offering the types of education 
for which they are best fitted, and which 
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is most needed by the students they can 
hope to attract. It will be the purpose 
of the remainder of this paper to point 
out some of the adjustments which 
should be made by the various types of 
educational institutions which make up 
the American educational system. For- 
tunately, these changes will adapt this 
system better to the needs of all our 
youth. 


THe Hren ScHoo. 


Of all educational institutions, the 
academic high school is likely to require 
the fewest changes to accommodate vet- 
erans. Most informed members of the 
profession believe that most veterans 
will be too old, emotionally if not physi- 
cally, to return to classes attended by 
the usual academic high school student. 
The most difficult task these schools will 
face will be the evaluation of military 
training and off-duty education for vet- 
erans who wish to present such credit for 
admission to colleges and universities. 
Efficient procedures for this purpose 
have already been established and gen- 
erally accepted by the high schools of 
the country. Those veterans who do 
return to an academic high school will 
want: to complete the requirements for 
a diploma as quickly as possible, and 
every adjustment in requirements, sched- 
ules, and examinations should be made 
to help them to do so. Many such stu- 
dents will prefer to pursue high school 
courses during evening hours. Urban 
and centralized rural school systems can 
assist them by providing such instruc- 
tion and granting diplomas to evening 
students on the same basis established 
for others. 

Though the number of veterans re- 
turning to a full-time program of aca- 
demic high school work will undoubtedly 
be small, technical and vocational 
schools should be prepared to receive 
the many veterans who, having had 
some technical training in the armed 


services, will wish to complete a related 
vocational program leading to employ- 
ment in a specific trade. Most commu- 
nities have vocational high schools the 
programs of which can be readily ad- 
justed to the needs of servicemen. Un- 
fortunately, however, inquiry in a few 
such institutions reveals a lack of en- 
thusiasm for any plan to send veterans 
into full-time vocational programs. Some 
educators prefer to place veterans in- 
terested in vocational education in eve- 
ning classes. If this attitude should be- 
come general, such institutions would 
properly be censured by the public. 
This arrangement would be neither fair 
to them nor in the public interest. Many 
veterans, because of age and maturity, 
will wish to continue their education af- 
ter the end of the working day, and they 
should be encouraged to do so; but those 
who wish to advance at a more rapid 
rate should not be required to attend 
part-time evening classes. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


In some services to veterans the jun- 
ior colleges will duplicate those of other 
institutions, but they do or should ren- 
der some unique services which merit 
separate treatment. Many veterans who 
had completed a high school program 
before induction or while in service will 
require no further vocational or general 
education than that which can be ac- 
quired through work experience. Many 
others, however, will have had some 
technical post-high-school training in 
the service, but not enough to qualify 
them for initial gainful employment. 

For example, a young man who re-. 
ceived a few months’ elementary train- 
ing in a service school in the fundamen- 
tals of the machinist’s trade may wish 
to prepare himself for a supervisory po- 
sition in the machine tool industry. 
Such a man will be interested in, and 
should have, additional vocational train- 
ing including experience with machine 
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operations, blueprint reading, and pro- 
duction controls. He should also have 
additional general education if he is to 
become a competent worker, an intelli- 


“gent and active citizen, a responsible 


member of a family and community 
group, and a participant in such recrea- 
tional and religious activities as will 
make him a reasonably contented and 
purposeful human being. If this vet- 
eran is typical, he will be a high school 
graduate, out of school several years, 
22 to 25 years of age, and married or 
anticipating marriage. Thousands of 
such veterans will require additional 
education, but not of the type cus- 
tomarily provided by either the high 
schools or the colleges. | 

The junior colleges, uninhibited by 
tradition and vested departmental inter- 
ests, can develop two types of courses 
for such veterans. In doing so, they 
will also be serving the needs of thou- 
sands of other American youth who now, 
unfortunately, either go without any 
education beyond the secondary schools 
because the type they need is not gen- 
erally available, or embark upon a four- 
year college program ill suited to their 
needs and interests, and after a year or 
two give up without completing any 
college course, and leave, bearing the 
stigma of academic failure. 


Short courses 


Many students, both veterans and 
others, can profit by a course of study 
of approximately two years’ duration 
based on a high school education and 
leading to employment in a specific vo- 
cation or semiprofession.?’ In communi- 
ties where such instruction has been 
offered, it has been arrestingly success- 
ful, and graduates have been placed with 
little difficulty. Such curricula should 
be organized on the basis of a careful 


T For further discussion of this point see 
Earl J. McGrath, “The Junior College of the 
Future,” Junior College Journal, Feb. 1945. 


survey of local vocational opportunities 
conducted in co-operation with business- 
men and professional practitioners. In 
designing such curricula adequate recog- 
nition should be given to the fact that 
the worker will require sufficient general 
education to buttress his vocational 
training and prepare him adequately for 
the other activities of life. The edu- 
cational background and the wartime ex- 
periences of servicemen suggest that 
many will prefer a two-year course of 
instruction of this type leading to im- 
mediate employment in a specific occu- 
pation to the academic courses com- 
monly offered in the four-year colleges. 


Part-time instruction 


Even the financial assistance cf the 
Government will not persuade a good 
many veterans to return to school on a 
full-time basis. If jobs are available, 
which seems likely at least in the early 
postwar years, they will go to work, 
marry, and settle down to the routine 
of adult life. Many of these men and 
women, however, will recognize their 
need for additional education and they 
will rightly expect educational agencies 
to provide the type of courses they want 
during after-work hours. The policy of 
the Veterans Administration of giving 
financial assistance to part-time students 
equivalent to that offered to other vet- 
erans will unquestionably cause many 
veterans to take advantage of such part- 
time instruction. The junior calleges, 
and the extension divisions of other in- 
stitutions, dedicated as they are to the 
principle of adapting the educational 
program to the needs of the local con- 
stituency, are ideally prepared for this 
type of service. Those who wish to in- 
form themselves about existing programs 
of this sort may read with profit the 
volume on terminal education issued by 
the American Association of Junicr Col- 
leges.’ 

8 W. C. Eells, Why Junior College Terminal 
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W ork-study plans 


Those who have responsibility for 
planning veterans’ education should also 
consider work-study plans which, be- 
cause of their practical features, will 
appeal to servicemen. Since 1906, when 
the University of Cincinnati launched 
the first of these co-operative enter- 
prises, seventy-six other institutions 
have established programs offering stu- 
dents a combination of practical expe- 
rience in industry or commerce and 
theoretical instruction. Such opportu- 
nities also provide a small income with 
which able but impecunious students 
can secure additional education. The 
American Youth Commission, after a 
searching analysis of the problems of 
youth, expressed the opinion that it was 
“impressed with the success of experi- 
ments that have been made with com- 
binations of part-time schooling and 
part-time employment. This device for 
bridging the years between full-time 
school and full-time job should be ex- 
tended as rapidly as practicable.” ® 

The war has temporarily alleviated 
youth problems by absorbing millions 
into the military services and by mak- 
ing gainful employment available to 
others. But with the return of veterans, 
many of whom by training, purpose, and 
social maturity will be interested in 
something more practical than academic 
instruction, the need for the type of edu- 
cation recommended by the Youth Com- 
mission will be very great. Educational 
institutions generally, but the junior col- 
leges.in particular, should now plan such 
programs co-operatively with industrial 
and commercial agencies.’ 


Education? Washington, D. C.: American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, 1941. 

® American Youth Commission, Youth and 
the Future (Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1942), p. xiii. 

10 For detailed descriptions of work-study 
plans, see Leo Smith, Cooperative Work Pro- 
grams in Higher Education: Present Status, 


EXTENT OF ENROLLMENT INCREASE 


Two questions are today foremost in 
the minds of educators in colleges and 
universities: How many veterans will 
enter their institutions after the war, and 
what modifications will be required to 
adjust existing educational programs to 
the needs of servicemen? 

The most definitive answer to- the 
first of these questions is provided in an 
Army survey of the postwar plans of 
servicemen. The report, presented in 
full elsewhere in this volume, shows that. 
7.4 per cent of enlisted men and 12 per 
cent of officers are definitely planning to 
resume their formal schooling after re- 
lease from military duty, and an addi- 
tional 3.8 per cent of enlisted personnel 
and 4.3 per cent of officers have tenta- 
tively planned to do so. Unfortunately 
these figures do not separate prospective 
high school from college students. 

For reasons stated earlier, it may be 
assumed that a high percentage of the 
servicemen who are planning to enroll 
in a full-time course of study will enter 
institutions of higher education. As- 
suming a military force of twelve mil- 
lion and the percentage of enlisted men 
and officers who will return to full-time 
schooling to be eight, the total .of all 
types of full-time veteran students 
would be 960,000. If one-third of these 
should be high school or trade school 
students—the approximate proportion 
of such veterans who had returned to 
school in the state of Michigan up to 
November 1, 194414—the figure for 
higher education would be 640,000. 
This figure would include those who 
plan to attend junior colleges, which, if 


Trends, and Implications, Rochester, N. Y.: 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics. Institute, 
1944, 

11 Eugene B. Elliott, Status of Veterans of 
World War H in Michigan, Lansing: Michigan 
State Department of Public Instruction, Nov. 
1944. 
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prewar enrollment figures are used as a 
pattern and corrected for the probable 
postwar popularity of vocational and 
semiprofessional education, wopld num- 
ber one-fifth of the total enrollment in 
higher education. On the basis of the 
Army study, then, it would appear rea- 
sonable to assume that roughly a half- 
million veterans will return to four-year 
colleges and universities. 

Predictions of the probable enroll- 
ments of veterans in institutions of 
higher education must take two contin- 
gencies into consideration—the rate of 
discharge of military personnel, and em- 
The War De- 
partment has announced a plan under 
which veterans with dependents, older 
veterans, and those with the longest 
overseas service would be given a high 
priority rating in demobilization. These 
categories contain the smallest percent- 
age of veterans interested in full-time 
schooling. The War Department has 
also announced that our armies in Eu- 
rope will be only partly demobilized 
when hostilities cease there, and because 
of transportation difficulties even those 
who are to be discharged will return 
home in a small stream and not in a 
tidal wave. When they return, if em- 
ployment at high wages is available, 
many veterans will give up permanently 
or delay their return to school. 

A review of these factors justifies the 
conclusion that in no academic year will 
more than 150,000 veterans be full-time 
students in colleges and universities, for 
as later groups return, those who entered 


. early will complete their courses or, like 


other college students, just drop out. 
This number, though large, is only a 
small percentage of prewar enrollments, 
and increases will not rest evenly on all 
institutions. In answer to the first ques- 
tion, therefore, it may be said that the 
colleges and universities may expect an 
enrollment increase of from 10 to 15 per 
cent from veterans. 
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INSTITUTIONAL MODIFICATIONS 


The second question, concerning the 
modifications institutions of higher edu- 
cation should make to accommodate vet- 
erans, can be answered with two types 
of information. Samples of opinion 
among servicemen reveal a strong predi- 
lection for vocationally oriented courses 
of study. In the most recent study, only 
18 per cent declared they would elect 
courses in the arts and sciences, while 
the others expressed interest in engi- 
neering, medicine, law, and technical 
subjects. Discussions with counselors of 
veterans suggest that these figures re- 
quire interpretation. ‘There is danger 
that the long-term vocational objectives 
of veterans will bé overemphasized, and 
their willingness to study the general or 
cultural components of these programs 
overlooked. Those who wish to become 
doctors or engineers recognize thai sev- 
eral years of general education are re- 
quired as.prerequisite to professional 
study. A sound conclusion seems to be 
that these educational preferences of 
servicemen reflect a desire to aim at a 
definite vocational objective and to pur- 
sue courses which will permit them to 
reach their goals at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Supplementary evidence covering serv- 
icemen’s curricular preferences appears 
in the courses chosen by veterans who 
have already returned to a college or 
university. The registrar of New York 
University recently reported that more 
than five hundred veterans who entered 
the autumn semester of 1944 were dis- 
tributed over the various curricula in 
substantially the same proportion as 
other students. Inquiries among other 
institutions confirm these findings. 

The inference seems justified that, 
with the exception of technological and 
semiprofessional courses of two years or 
less, no new programs will be required 
to provide suitable education for vet- 
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erans. Colleges and universities are 
wisely not inaugurating technical courses 
which can be given more adequately in 
other types of institutions, such as junior 
colleges. In state institutions of higher 
education where the law requires that all 
high school graduates be admitted to ad- 
vanced study, it would seem desirable to 
offer such instruction through the local 
school systems rather than in the state 
university. The projected plan for nine 
technological institutes in New York 
State shows how this problem can be 
handled efficiently.?? 

The statement that colleges and uni- 
versities are generally planning no basic 
alterations for veterans does not imply 
that no special services will be provided 
for them. They will be. But these ad- 
justments in services will be concerned 
largely with counseling facilities and the 
relaxation of mechanical admission and 
curricular requirements, which rest on 
unsound educational principles and 
should have been changed long ago for 
all students. The veteran, instead of 
causing unusual expense and temporary 
educational dislocation, will actually 
stimulate desirable reforms. 

Inquiry among a selected group of 
colleges and universities and an exami- 
nation of published literature addressed 
to veterans reveal that these institutions 
are making the following adjustments to 
accommodate servicemen. 

1. Most institutions have found that 
veterans want to resume a normal civil- 
ian life as quickly as possible. Hence 
they will want the minimum of special- 
ized treatment necessary for educational 
reorientation. Insofar as possible, there- 
fore, veterans are being placed in the 
same classes, housed in the same quar- 
ters, and given the same opportunities 
for social life and recreation as other stu- 
dents. This arrangement meets with the 

12 John S. Allen, “The New York Regents 


Plan,” Journal of Higher Education, Vol. XV, 
No. 7 (Oct. 1944), pp. 362-66. 


approval of veterans, and no other in- 
stances of organized conflict between 
veterans and other students so sensa- 
tionally described recently in one of the 
picture weeklies have been discovered. 


Curricular offerings and personnel serv- 
ices 


2. With few exceptions, colleges and 
universities are making no basic changes 
in the content or the objectives of their 
usual courses of study. They are not 
generally being misled by the possibility 
of getting a few more tuition fees from 
the Government, into the policy of try- 
ing to be all things to all veterans. In- 
stead, they are attempting to improve 
their present offerings in order that vet- 
erans, and other students as well, who 
seek and can profit from the particular 
type of education the institution is quali- 
fied to offer, may receive the best pos- 
sible education. Statements from the 
presidents of a few institutions of higher 
education will illustrate this point. 


Denison expects to enroll veterans who 
have previously attended or of the type 
that would normally apply for admission. 
We are not revising the curriculum, coun- 
seling procedures, and graduation require- 
ments for veterans, but have under con- 
sideration a number of revisions which 
will apply to civilians and veterans alike. 


The Acting President of the St. Law- 
rence University expresses the point of 
view of the faculty in the following 
words: 


It is neither practicable nor desirable to 
undertake any enterprises in the interest 
of veterans which would differ markedly 
from our normal programs because we can 
serve best by doing the thing we know how 
to do and are equipped to do. We are not, 
therefore, setting up any specialized cur- 
ricula and we have not felt that there is 
any need to modify the degree require- 
ments for veterans as a group. 
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Some institutions, however, particu- 
larly the larger universities, have an- 
nounced a special curriculum for vet- 
erans. Yale University, for example, in 
a pamphlet for servicemen, offers “the 
choice either of the regular curriculum 
offered by Yale in the College, the Sci- 
entific School, or the School of Engineer- 
ing or of this program of Yale Studies 
designed specifically to meet his needs.” 
When these programs are examined, 
however, they do not differ substantially 
in content or objectives from the pro- 
grams for other students. They are 
merely a flexible device for fitting the 
serviceman back into academic life and 
hastening him toward his goal, which 
differs little from that of other students. 

3. Personnel services are being univer- 
sally expanded and improved. Testing fa- 
cilities have been augmented, interview- 
ing intensified, counseling procedures 
improved, and placement facilities made 
more effective. Some institutions had 
developed an adequate personnel pro- 
gram before the war, but the majority, 
under the influence of the Veterans, Ad- 
ministration, the armed forces, and other 
agencies, have made lasting improve- 
ments in the process of adjusting the 
student to his academic life and the 
world of work beyond the campus. Most 
institutions have established an office of 
veterans affairs, frequently in charge of 
a veteran, where the returning service- 
man can immediately find an informed 
and sympathetic counselor. 


Standards of admission and graduation 


4, The changes made in the interest 
of the veteran which are likely to be of 
the most lasting influence on higher edu- 
cation relate to admission standards, 
curricular organization, and degree re- 
quirements. For many years it has 
been known that the traditional admis- 
sion requirements of a certain number 
of units of specific subject matter had 
no demonstrable relationship to the abil- 


ity to'do college work. Some institu- 
tions had already replaced antiquated 
admission requirements with others of 
demonstrated validity. President Hen- 
derson states, for example, “that Anti- 
och College has been admitting students 
of adequate abilities, but without the 
high school diploma, for approximately 
twenty-five years.” The impact of the 
returning serviceman, however, has al- 
ready accelerated the revision of admis- 
sion standards. Many institutions not 
restricted by regulations of the state de- 
partment of education or other accredit- 
ing bodies, are admitting veterans who 
cannot satisfy the formal requirements, 
but who through tests and other means 
can demonstrate the capacity to da col- 
lege work. If this revision of admission 
practices, made on behalf of veterans, is 
extended to other students, as it should 
be, a permanent and long-needed educa- 
tional reform will have been accom- 
plished. 

5. A similar flexibility is appearing in 
curriculum and graduation requirements. 
The more progressive institutions have 
in recent years attempted to define edu- 
cational objectives more clearly and to 
devise examinations adequate to meas- 
ure progress toward these objectives. 
Standards stated in terms of educational 
growth have replaced mechanical proce- 
dures involving the accumulation of a 
certain number of hours of specified sub- 
ject matter. The University of Chicago 
curriculum and examination practices 
are an example in point. Such practices 
have not, however, been universally 
adopted. Many veterans have had in- 
service educative experiences duplicating 
those of the college classroom. Aca- 
demic institutions generally have agreed 
to measure this extramural educational 
growth in terms of their own standards 
and, in those instances where the re- 
quirements of the institution have been 
met, to make appropriate grants of 
credit. 
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No FUNDAMENTAL CHANGE 


The changes being made to accommo- 
date the veteran are obviously changes 
which do not fundamentally alter the 
purposes or essential characteristics of 
higher education in America. Instead, 
they are alterations in the mechanics of 
education designed to readjust the vet- 
eran to civilian life as rapidly and as 
painlessly as possible. It is too early to 


predict the outcome of these modifica- ` 


tions In our college and university prac- 
tices, for the veterans who are now at- 
tending these institutions are in several 
respects different from others who will 
return later. Whether these differences 
are essential, requiring further adjust- 
ments for veterans, or whether they are 


inconsequential, only time will tell. One 
thing is clear. Educational institutions 
have mustered their physical, human, 
and spiritual resources quickly and ef- 
fectively to assist the military forces, 
other war agencies, and their own com- 
munities in the vigorous prosecution of 
the war. Their efforts to adapt their 
resources to the educational needs of the 
veteran are no less enthusiastic and vig- 
orous. Upon his return to civilian life, 
the veteran who wishes to continue his 
formal schooling will find that with few 
exceptions educational institutions have 
made such changes in admissions, cur- 
ricular organization, and counseling pro- 
cedures as are necessary to help him 
reach his educational goal promptly and 
effectively. 


Earl J. McGrath, Ph.D., is Dean of Administration, 
University of Buffalo. He was formerly Lieutenant 
Commander, USNR, Officer-in-Charge, Educational 
Services Section, the Naval Unit which administers all 
off-duty education for Naval personnel. He formerly 
taught at the universities of Chicago and Minnesota, 
and was a member of commissions which surveyed 
Louisiana State University, University of Illinois, all 
institutions of higher education in the state of Utah, 
and Drexel Institute at Philadelphia. 


Backgrounds for Army Separation Counseling 


By FREDERICK S. Foirz * 


N UNDERSTANDING of the 
counseling service which has been 
provided by the Army for those soldiers 
who are about to be discharged is of 
more than academic interest to most of 
the readers of THE ANNALS for two rea- 
sons: 

First: Many of you will have to con- 
cern yourselves with the veteran after 
he has left the service, and it is impor- 
tant that you understand just how far 
the Army counseling goes, where it 
-stops, and what, therefore, is left to be 
picked up and completed by other agen- 
cies, either government or civilian. 

Second: Those of you who will con- 
cern yourselves with the veteran after 
he is once more a civilian will find it 
useful to assay the veteran in the same 
light and in the same manner in which 
the counselors at the Army separation 
centers and hospitals are being trained 
to do; for there are.certain very definite 
and positive elements which enter into 
the educational and vocational counsel- 
ing of soldiers about to be discharged 
- which are not present in any other coun- 
seling activity. 


THE COUNSELING SITUATION 


Perhaps the most important of these 
is the wide range of interests, abilities, 
qualifications, and poteritial opportuni- 
ties which the soldier represents. It has 
been very truly stated that there is no 
such thing as a “typical” GI. There 
can, therefore, be no type interview and 
no rigid pattern in counseling or in 
counseling techniques as taught in the 
Army Separation Counseling School at 
Fort Dix, New Jersey. The Army 


* The views expressed in this article are 
those of the author and do not necessarily 
represent the views of the War Department. 
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Counseling Service is available to all 
soldiers, both officers and enlisted men. 
Their ages range from 19 to 50 or 55. 
Their intelligence ranges from the low- 
est which the Army will accept to the 
highest which the human race by its 
slow biological processes has been able 
to produce. Their desires, ambitions, 
objectives, and problems run the full 
gamut of those which can be presented 
by our complex social, educational, po- 
litical, and economic structure. There is 
no other counseling situation which pre- 
sents such a multiplicity of problems or 
opportunities; none, certainly, which de- 
mands such broad knowledge and under- 
standing of both the individual and the 
economic, social, and educational fabric 
of America, if the counseling is to be 
conducted wisely and well. 

Basically, the objective of the Army 
counselor is to help the soldier reach his 
own decisions by the relatively simple 
process of helping him to see himself as 
he is; by holding a mirror up to him in 
which he can see his abilities, his skills, 
his qualifications, his background, and 
thereby, perhaps, see more clearly what 
his opportunities may be in terms of his 
capacities and to evaluate his objectives 
and ambitions realistically and reason- 
ably. 

It is important to understand that not 
all soldiérs about to be separated from 
the service receive counseling. Whether 
or not the soldier talks to a counselor is 
up to the soldier. All soldiers are inter- 
viewed, and a Form 100, the Separation 
Classification record, is filled out. This 
is a summary of the man—what he was 
before he came into the Army and what 
the Army has made out of him. It an- 
swers many of the questions which will 
be asked by a prospective employer. 
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After the Form 100 has been completed 
the soldier may be referred to a coun- 
selor if he so desires. In many cases an 
alert interviewer (and our interviewers 
are trained to be alert) may realize that 
the soldier needs counseling, although it 
has not occurred to the soldier himself. 
Then.it is up to the interviewer to sug- 
gest tactfully to the soldier that he 
might get some worth-while information 
or advice by asking for counseling serv- 
ice. In fact, this tends to be the usual 
pattern. 

Army counseling does not always con- 
sist of pointing out to the soldier the 
golden road of opportunity. Sometimes 
. it may be brutally disillusioning. But, 
in either case, it is helpful in fitting him 
back into the pattern of living. Let us 
look at two typical cases, illustrative of 
the two extremes, perhaps, which indi- 
cate clearly how the Army counselor 
works, 


OPPORTUNITY REVEALED 
BY COUNSELOR 


Before the war Joe Brown was a car- . 


penter, experienced mostly in work with 
dwelling houses—framing up, laying 
floors, and so forth. When asked by 
the counselor what he planned to do 
after return to civilian life, he stated 
that he guessed he would go look for a 
job as a carpenter—he’d been one, and 
a good one, and he could be one again. 
But the counselor and he together ex- 
amined his Army record, and this is 
what it showed: 

The Corps of Engineers to which 
Brown had been assigned had had a 
surplus of carpenters at the time, and 
so he had been trained by the Army in 
electrical wiring. He was intelligent and 
responsible, and by the time he came 
up for discharge had reached the grade 
of Sergeant, indicating a considerable 
amount of leadership ability. He had 
done a little clerical work, keeping stock 
records, and so forth. 


By the time their discussion was 
ended it was hardly necessary for the 
counselor to point out to Brown that he 
now had not one, but three, strings to 
his bow. He could go back to his old 
job as a carpenter. He could go to work 
as an electrician. Or, he had a very 
good chance of finding a position as a 
foreman or boss carpenter as soon as 
the business of home building opened up 
after the war—a job for which he was 
admirably suited by reason of his mul- 
tiple experience as carpenter, electrician, 
and clerk, plus the proven leadership 
ability which the Army had developed. 
Information from the United States Em- 
ployment Service indicated that his best 
opportunity for immediate employment 
in the community in which he wished to 
live was as an electrician; but from his 
squared shoulders and the glint in his 


eye as he left the interviewing booth, I 


think a very competent building fore- 
man will be added to the building trades 
as soon as the country gets back to the 
sensible business of building, instead of 
destroying, homes. 


GENTLE DISILLUSIONMENT 
‘THROUGH COUNSELING 


Fred Smith’s story is of a different 
sort. He had served for two years in 
the Medical Corps. He had found his 
work interesting. As a surgical tech- 
nician he had seen some of the marvels 
of modern medicine and surgery. He 
had played a not unimportant part in 
some of those miracles. He had helped 
in the work of making broken bedies 
whole again. And he had rubbed shoul- 
ders with Army surgeons by whose 
knowledge, experience, and craftsman- 
ship this had been possible. * With little 
hesitation he told the counselor that he 
wanted to go back to school when he 
left the Army, and take up the study 
of medicine. The counselor might*have 
let it go at that. But the counselor was 
sincere, well trained, and wise. A glance 
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at his records showed the counselor that 
Fred had finished high school, but had 
no college education. They also re- 
vealed that his Army General Classifica- 
tion Test score was 96, or that he had 
only average, or slightly sub-average, 
“capacity to learn.” He was 23. 

Slowly, carefully, kindly, the coun- 
selor made Fred see just what was ahead 
of him if he followed through with his 
desire to study medicine: four years of 
college—not at all easy years for a man 
who had been away from habits of study 
for over four years; and then, more 
years in medical school, even harder 
years for one who did not have a very 
superior mental equipment to begin 
with; some doubt—very, very grave 
doubt, if he could do the work at all; 
and then, at 30, another year as an in- 
tern, if he had been lucky enough—-good 
enough—to make the grade. But— 
there are opportunities, the counselor 
pointed out, for jobs where he could 
make use of his training. For example, 
why not talk to Civil Service about an 
opening as a hospital assistant in a state 
hospital? 

Cases like Fred Smith’s take a lot of 
understanding on the part of an Army 
counselor, a lot of understanding on the 
part of the man who is going to give him 
the job he will do instead of going to 
medical school, a lot of understanding 
on the part of the girl he is going to 
marry. 


SUPERIORITY OF ARMY PERSONNEL 


I have said before that there is no 
such thing as a “typical” GI; but in 
order to appreciate properly the counsel- 
ing program of the Army at its separa- 

tion centers, it is well to consider the 
™ composition of the American Army from 
a personnel standpoint. 

Perhaps the most significant feature, 
and the one which is most frequently 
overlooked by those who talk and write 
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about the men of the Army, is the supe- 
riority of the Army personnel over any 
true cross section of the people in the 
country. The fact that the personnel of 
the Army is definitely better physically, 
mentally, and morally than the civilian 
population cannot be a matter for argu- 
ment. ‘Selective Service, with all of its 
admitted faults, has for the most part 
done its work well in rejecting the physi- 
cally unfit, the mentally subnormal, and 
the morally delinquent. But, although 
there has been a floor below which the 
Army would not accept men, there has 
been no ceiling which permitted the 
more highly qualified to escape military 
service. As a result of this policy, the 
level of men in the Army and to be 
separated from the Army is and will be 
above that of the country as a whole. 
This thought should carry with it 
more than a thread of optimism when 
postwar readjustments are being consid- 
ered. We have taken this superior per- 
sonnel and built a very fine Army in a 
very short time. If we cannot likewise 
fit this superior material back into 
peacetime pursuits, then truly there is 
something very much amiss with our so- 
cial, economic, and political structure. 


ADJUSTABILITY OF VETERANS 


A lot of talking is being done about 
the terrible “adjustment? which the 
soldiers will have to make to peacetime 
pursuits and ways of living. The sol- 
diers themselves joke about it a good 
deal. “How to be a gentleman, even 
though you’ve been at Anzio” was a tidy 
little essay on’ etiquette which tickled 
the risibilities of our troops in Italy. 

But it should not be overlooked that 
most of our soldiers have had a liberal 
education in “adjusting” themselves. 
They have adjusted themselves to five 
o’clock reveille, chow lines, k-rations, 
First Sergeants, jeeps, shell fire, Second 
Lieutenants and Generals, booby traps, 
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working at night and sleeping (a little) 
in the daytime, carrying all that they 
own on their backs, saying “Yes, sir,” 
seeing no women for weeks at a time, 
sharing their rations with children who 
say “merci” instead of “thank you,” 
and, most important of all, making up 
their own minds what to do and what 
not to do when a wrong decision might 
very well mean death. If practice 
makes perfect, then the vast majority of 
our soldiers will come out of the war 
past masters in the art of adjusting 
themselves to whatever conditions hap- 
pen to confront them. 

Of course, if “adjusting” is to mean 
fitting themselves back into exactly the 
same pattern of life which they left two, 
three, or four years ago, then the task 
is utterly hopeless and we might as well 
give the country back to the Indians. 
Even the small numbers of men being 
discharged today for various reasons 
point out the fact definitely that large 
numbers of the soldiers will not view 
with any degree of satisfaction a return 
to exactly their former occupations or 
ways of living. But if “adjusting” 
means a willingness and desire to fit into 
the scheme of our social, economic, and 
political order as a whole, if it means 
an urge to make a place for themselves, 
through their knowledge and abilities, 
which will be a satisfactory livelihood 
and life, then I have little doubt that 
most of the returning soldiers will do 
more than their share in the business of 
adjusting themselves to the fabric of 
America. 


THe HANDICAPPED 


But what about those who return 
physically or mentally handicapped? 
Here is, in truth, a definite problem 
which will need a definite program. 
The physically handicapped represent 
the easier part of it, simply because their 
limitations and qualifications can be 
more readily measured and assayed. 
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That done, and a satisfactory way ‘of 


living having been provided by, re- ` 


education and re-employment, the rest — 


of the “adjustment” is mostly up: to 
the family, friends, and community, ,- 


The victims of “combat fatigue,” the ` 


psychoneurotics, do present a more com- 
plex problem. But, fortunately, their 
numbers are not so great as most people 
seem to think. And, fortunately, the 
very best therapy which they can be 
given, in most cases, is to give them a 
job which they know they can do and 
let them return to the normal way of 
living. They represent, in the main, the 
small, the very small, proportion of the 
American soldiers who could not “ad- 
just” themselves to the varying degrees 
of strain and change which confronted 
them. In some cases the “break” came 
early, under relatively simple conditions 
which the “normal” man would have 
taken in his stride. In others, they are 
as truly battle casualties as-the man 
with an arm or a leg shot away—men 
who were subjected to such terrific strain 
for so long a time that only someone 
with the nervous system of a cabbage 
could have “taken it.” Such men will, 
it is true, need intelligent help and guid- 
ance to find a satisfactory niche in the 
postwar economy. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF COUNSELING 


All this has been preamble to the mat- 
ter of counseling at separation centers 
and hospitals. I have tried to present 
the background of the thinking which 
prompts the training and orientation of 
Army counselors; for it is only in an 
understanding of these things that the 
job of an Army counselor differs from 
that of any other good occupational and 
vocational counselor. 

Basically, the philosophy of good 
counseling at an Army separation cen- 
ter is not to give the soldier all the an- 
swers to all his problems, but to help 
him find them for himself. 


e: 
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`- The first step is taken by the mere 
filling out of the Army Form 100. As 
‘stated before, this form lists all the sol- 
dier’s educational and vocational assets 
_ for him to see, set down in black and 
‘-white. As far as possible, it holds a 
‘Mirror up to him in which he can see 
himself. That done, the counselor 
points out to him the high lights and 
the shadows. He calls attention to such 
qualities and qualifications as the sol- 
dier might overlook. Sometimes the 
counselor must show him what he does 
not have, as well as what he does have, 
to go on. Always the counselor avoids 
making decisions for the man, but tries 
to help the man make his own decisions 
for himself. 

Counseling at separation centers is 
pointed toward broad occupational or 
educational fields—not to specific jobs. 
It is aimed at sending the man back to 
civil life with the same confidence in 
himself and his ability to cope with 
the business of peacetime living that 
Army training gave him to cope with 
the business of being a soldier. Having 
done what it can toward accomplishing 
that objective, the Army turns the job 
of actually relocating the man in civilian 
industry over to the man himself and 
to the various governmental and civilian 
agencies which are organized for the 
purpose of giving him such assistance 
as may be necessary. 

Remember, the vast majority made 
the much more difficult transition from 
civilian life to Army life very well, in- 
deed. The relatively easier shift back to 
the civilian life, with which they are al- 
ready somewhat familiar, will, for most 
of them, be “duck soup.” 


ASSIMILATING THE SOLDIER 


What I have said should not lead to 
a feeling of complacency concerning the 
task ahead of fitting the returning sol- 
dier back into our economy. It is true 


` fnd it hard to deliver. 


that 90 per cent of the returning soldiers 
will drop back into the stream with 
scarcely a ripple. Not only will they 
adjust themselves, but they will do a 
lot to adjust the rest of us. The soldier 
who has been used to the close and inti- 
mate relationship of a private to his cor- 
poral, sergeant, or officer is going to ex- 
pect a lot of his foreman and plant 
superintendent which these bosses will 
The noncom or 
the officer does not serve as boss to the 
private for eight hours a day and then 
go home. They share the same fox-hole 
at the front, go to the same movie in the 
rest area, eat the same ration, even dig- 
ging it out of the same tin can. Every 
hour of every day is spent doing more or 
less common, communal things. Con- 
trary to popular belief, in most cases this 
leads to a mutual appreciation anc re- 
spect, to a closeness of understanding 
which the civilian boss can never hope to 
match. But the closer he comes to 
matching it the better boss he can be— 
the better he will be able to adjust him- 
self to the high standard of leadership 
to which the soldier is accustomed. 

But although the great majority of 
the returning soldiers will, as I have in- 
dicated, adjust themselves quite readily 
to civilian life, there will be a smaller 
proportion who will not. These are the 
critical cases. The entire complexicn of 
our postwar economy may depend upon 
how well we succeed in fitting this mi- 
nority into our scheme of things. ‘The 
old story of agricultural success is ap- 
plicable. Nine cows in the dairy herd 
pay the feed bill; but it is the milk 
from the tenth cow that represents the 
farmer’s profit. So, the success with 
which we put the physically and men- 
tally handicapped to work—with which 
we make good citizens out of the rela- 
tively few problem cases—will deter- 
mine whether our postwar economy is to 
be one of plenty or one of scarcity. 

A realization of these things, together 
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with an appreciation of just what the load, will go far toward solving the ma- 
Army can and cannot do, and therefore jor problem, which is the absorption of . 
just where industry and other govern- the returning soldiers into our social, 
ment agencies must begin to carry the political, and economic structure. 


Colonel Frederick S. Foltz is Assistant Chief of the 
Classification and Replacement Branch, The Adjutant 
General’s Office, which is charged by the War De- 
partment with the development and supervision of 
policies and procedures in connection with Separation 
Classification of both officers and enlisted men. Since 
being ordered to active duty as a Reserve Oficer in 
March 1941, he has been closely identified with the 
classification and assignment of enlisted men in the 
Army. His work has twice taken him to overseas 
theaters where he aided in the establishment of over- 
seas personnel replacement commands. Prior to the 
war he was head of an advertising agency. l 


Canada’s Program to Aid Its Veterans 


By ROBERT ENGLAND 


ANADA went to war with Germany 

on September 10, 1939, and since 

that date nearly a million men and 

women have served in its armed forces 

and merchant marine out of a popula- 

tion of some twelve millions. Almost at 

once attention began to be given to the 

problem of the civil re-establishment of 
the discharged servicemen. 

Canada had four years of war in 
1914-18, and during and after that 
struggle the Dominion had to absorb 
into its eight millions a staggering total 
of serious casualties—blinded, amputee, 
tubercular, and psychiatric. The coun- 
try pensioned over 75,000 of these for 
disabilities at a cost which has already 
reached a billion dollars. Out of 400,- 
000 who had served overseas in World 
War I, 60,000 were killed and other 
casualties were over 214,000. Within 
two or three years of 1918, over 32,000 
orthopedic boots and 9,000 artificial 
legs were issued. About two hundred 
sightless ex-soldiers compelled the de- 
. velopment of much experiment in re- 
, training and employment of the dis- 
abled. A country in which many parts 
were in the stage of pioneer agriculture 
was obliged to concentrate on the provi- 
sion of medical, surgical, and physio- 
therapeutic facilities, prosthetic appli- 
ances, vocational guidance and training, 
and sheltered employment. Precipitate 
general demobilization took place in a 
few months, and only one scheme offered 
any opportunity to the physically fit dis- 
charged veteran—soldier settlement on 
farms based on loans at 5 per cent per 
annum. 

The memory of those days remained, 
and considerable Federal Government 
machinery to deal with physical rehabili- 
. tation, pensions, land settlement, and 
various forms of veterans’ assistance. 
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The Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
establishment had given up its name, 
direction, and purpose to become the 
Department of Pensions and National 
Health, endeavoring to remedy the ills 
and aches of those disabled through 
wounds, sickness, or economic insuff- 
ciency. Some effort was made to revive 
the rehabilitation aspect in the work of 
the Veterans’ Assistance Commission 
which reopened training facilities and 
undertook placement and settlement ac- 
tivities. Thus, many knew the prob- 
lems of discharged men when World 
War IT came. 


PROGRAM ESTABLISHED 


_ The Canadian Legion at once began a 
program of welfare services and started 
the Canadian Legion Educational Serv- 
ices, with the object of encouraging men 
in the armed forces to improve their edu- 
cation while serving, thus making better 
soldiers and, on discharge, better citi- 
zens, This early venture of the Cana- 
dian Legion had as its main purpose the 
preparation of the men for the discharge 
emergency ahead. 

The Dominion Government set up 
Cabinet and Inter-departmental Advi- 
sory Committees on Rehabilitation, and 
these, with the Parliamentary Commit- 
tees on Veterans’ Affairs and the De- 
partments already conversant with these 
questions, developed gradually a pro- 
gram of civil re-establishment for vet- 
erans. All the measures thus developed 
are now to be administered in one De- 
partment under the authority of a Min- 
ister of Veterans’ Affairs The staff 
and divisions are being organized to 
deal with the various segments of the 


t The Department of Veterans’ Affairs Act, 
1944, 
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program, and local committees and ad- 
ministration are decentralizing activi- 
ties. The main emphasis of the pro- 
gram is on the veteran who served 
overseas or enlisted for active service 
beyond the territorial limits of Canada. 
Some of the measures, however, apply 
to men called up under selective service 
regulations who do not volunteer for 
general service. 


BENEFITS ON DISCHARGE 


All former members of the forces on 
discharge receive: (a) rehabilitation 
grant? of 30 days’ pay and dependents’ 
alowances if 183 days’ service has been 
completed; (b) clothing allowance of 
$100; (c) their uniform and personal 
necessaries; (d)} transportation to place 
of residence; (e) War Service badge; ° 
(f) discharge certificate with record of 
service; (g) counseling service by the 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs and as- 
sistance in finding employment. 

Those who have served on active serv- 
ice in this war without territorial limita- 
tion or in the Aleutian Islands and have 
been honorably discharged are eligible 
under the War Service Grants Act, 1944, 
for the following: (a) basic gratuity of 
$7.50 for each 30 days of home service 
and $15.00 for each 30 days of Service 
overseas: (b) supplementary gratuity of 
7 days’ pay and allowances for every 6 
months’ service overseas. 

Service overseas is service outside the 
Western Hemisphere which includes 
Newfoundland, Bermuda, and West In- 
dies, but excludes Greenland, Iceland, 
and the Aleutian Islands, 

Single men without dependents when 
overseas have had $20 per month de- 
ferred, and these arrears of pay become 
due on discharge. Here, then, are two 
typical examples of the cash benefits: 

2 P.C. 7521, Dec. 19, 1940. 


8 P.C. 8493, Nov. 1, 1941. 
4 P.C. 6682, Nov. 27, 1940. 


Married Private (1 year in Canada, 
3 years’ overseas service) 


War service gratuity ...... $ 630.00 
Supplementary gratuity .... 203.85 
Rehabilitation grant ....... 108.12 
Clothing allowance ........ 100.00 

$1,041.97 


Of this amount, $208.12 is payable in 
cash on discharge, and $833.85 in 
monthly installments. 


Single Private (1 year in Canada, 
3 years’ overseas service; no 


dependents) 
Deferred pay (3 years) .... $ 720.00 
Rehabilitation grant ....... 45.00 
War Service gratuity ...... 630.00 
Supplementary gratuity .... 115.50 
Clothing allowance ........ 100.00 
$1,610.50 


Of this amount, $865.00 is payable 
on discharge, and $745.50 in monthly 
installments. 

The War Service Grants Act, 1944 
also makes certain provisions for re- 
establishment credits which are dealt 
with later. 


PHYSICAL REHABILITATION 


A complete medical and surgical serv- 
ice is offered all discharged personnel. 
Hospitalization, laboratories, electro-, 
physio-, and occupational therapy, pros- 
thetic appliances, health and occupa- 
tional centers and rehabilitation facili- 
ties for neuropsychiatric and orthopedic 
cases, and functional training are avail- 
able and working. Improved case his- 
tories, better statistical controls, more 
scientific categorization, more skilled di- 
agnoses in the services and on discharge, 
have placed the Treatment Branch of 
the administration in a strategic position 
to effect a physical reconditioning of 
those suffering on discharge from physi- 
cal disability through trauma or disease. 
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Those who qualify for treatment and if 
necessary hospitalization * are: 

a. Pensiohers for their pensionable 
disabilities, with allowances for them- 
selves and families. Free treatment is 
given for nonpensionable disabilities. 

b. Nonpensioners with meritorious 
service. 

c. Any veteran within one year of 
discharge with treatment allowances for 
12 months or a period equal to period 
of service, whichever is the lesser. 
(Single man $50 and man and wife 
$70 monthly with allowances for chil- 
dren.) 

d. Veterans under treatment when 
discharged may be treated to conclu- 
sion and receive pay and allowances of 
their service rank. 

e. Outpatient treatment and allow- 
ances are provided for within the cate- 
gories described above. 

Provisions exist for the care of totally 
disabled veterans, for comforts and 
clothing allowances (where patients are 
ineligible for treatment living allow- 
ances), and for supply of prosthetic and 
other appliances. 


CoMPENSATION 


Pensions are awarded disabled former 
members of the forces under the Pen- 
sion Act, 1941.8 Service overseas con- 
fers the right to be pensioned for a 
disability due to injury or disease (ex- 
cepting that due to misconduct) in- 
curred during military service. Service 
in Canada only restricts entitlement to 
a disability due to injury or disease aris- 
ing out of or connected with military 
service; nevertheless, there is provision 
to take care of necessitous cases suffer- 
ing from serious disability not strictly 
attributable to service. 

Pensions may vary according to de- 


5 P.C, 4465, June 1, 1944. 
e The Pension Act, 1941 (for female mem- 
bers—~P.C. 119/2595, April 12, 1944). 


gree of disablement and rank held at 
the time the injury or disease occurred 
during service. The total disability an- 
nual pension rate for all ranks below 
Captain (or Lieutenant, Navy; Flight 
Lieutenant, Air Force) is $900, with 
additional allowance in respect of wife 
of $300; for one child $180; two chil- 
dren $144 each; and each subsequent 
child $120. The rates for former women 
members of the forces are similar for 
corresponding ranks. There is an addi- 
tional allowance of $750 per annurn for 
helplessness, to pay for an attendant; 
and allowance for wear and tear of 
clothing for amputees. 

Awards are made by the Canadian 
Pension Commission, an independent 
authority which has established humane 
and clear procedures assisted by medical 
advisers. There are no courts, no waiv- 
ers, no formal legal pleadings, no com- 
missions, no medical and legal fees, and 
no closed cases within specified long pe- 
riods. Pensions’ Advocates are available 
free of cost to the applicant to assist him 
in presenting his claims, and he may use 
any of the ex-servicemen’s organizations, 
such as the Canadian Legion, to help 
him prepare and present his case. Find- 
ings of the medical boards which have 
examined those discharged as medically 
unfit come before the Commission, and 
first hearing is established in all such 
cases, even without formal application 
for pension entitlement. Every possible 
step is taken to avoid postponing adjudi- 
cation on serious claims. 


CIvIL RE-ESTABLISHMENT—JOES 


Opportunity in and for employment 
is the only satisfactory aim of all re- 
establishment planning. It is compara- 
tively easy to arrange for transportation, 
the formalities of discharge, gratuities, 
treatment, and compensation. The ma- 
chinery already exists, but the test of 
the program will lie in its ability to ar- 
range for the satisfactory reabsorDdtion 
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into economic life of the returning vet- 
erans. It has been necessary to cate- 
gorize the newly discharged cases in ac- 
cordance with the main emergencies that 
will confront them on discharge, having 
in mind their former occupations. Ac- 
cordingly, an occupational history and 
preferences survey was made and showed 
that about 30 per cent will seek rein- 
statement in previous employment, 
about 18 per cent are agriculturists, 
roughly 8 per cent wish to return to 
private business or professional practice, 
and about 25 per cent wish to take 
vocational training. It has also been 
found that about 17 per cent have com- 
pleted or’ almost completed their high 
school education, and as the educational 
facilities of the Canadian Legion and of 
the Services have emphasized remedial 
secondary education, it may be antici- 
pated that an unusually large number 
of the younger members of the forces 
will be able to enter university; indeed, 
the number may well be over 50,000. 
The following measures have therefore 
been adopted to meet the needs of these 
groupings: 


1. Reinstatement in employment 


The Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act, 1942 1 gives the veteran a legal 
right to resume his pre-enlistment em- 
ployment if his employer is still in busi- 
ness, and all his pension and seniority 
rights are to be maintained. The dis- 
charged man must apply for his old job 
within three months of his discharge 
either from the service or from hospital. 

Few cases under this act reach a 
courtroom. No large employer would 
risk the public opprobrium of an al- 
leged infringement causing action. Yet, 
though the legal sanction is clear, the 
act rests to a large extent on its moral 
suasion, which is strong. Already it has 

7The Reinstatement in Civil Employment 


Act,.1942 (formerly P.C. 4758, June 1, 1941), 
6 Geo. VI, 1942, C. 31. 
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enabled management to be explicit in 
hiring employees to replace enlisted per- 
sonnel as to their temporary status, 
while the preservation of the superan- 
nuation or pension standing of the serv- 
ing former employees has been reassur- 
ing to servicemen. 


2. Preferences in employment 


Preference in civil service appoint- 
ments to the disabled and those who 
serve overseas has been established simi- 
lar to that provided for veterans of 
World War I.8 A national employment 
service has been created under Selective 
Service regulations based on the Em- 
ployment Service under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. This service and 
the Department of Veterans’ Affairs and 
an organization of local committees are 
now giving special attention to the em- 
ployment of discharged personnel. Steps 
are being taken to supply documentation 
as to the skills and abilities of discharged 
persons in such a way as to encourage 
their employment. Priority of referral 
to employers over civilian applicants, 
other things being equal, seems inevita- 
ble. 
abled is available. 

At the moment, National Selective 
Service which has developed out of the 
Employment Service of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act has applied sharper 
controls, developed a more articulated 
nation-wide .employment service, than 
appears to be the case in the United 
States. Wage and salary ceilings and 
manpower orders have frozen -many ci- 
vilians in jobs, but some latitude has 
been given to the veteran within the Na- 
tional Selective Service regulations to 
enable him to re-establish himself. On 
the point of all-out preferential referral 
of veterans to openings listed with the 
employment agencies there is still a con- 
siderable difference of opinion, but some 
trade unions tend to oppose a program 

8P.C. 8541-1/2, Nov. 1, 1941. 


Specialized placement for the dis- - 


Mansy 
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of all-out preference in placement ac- 
corded by employers and encouraged by 
the employment service. 


3. Farmers 


Qualified ex-servicemen are eligible 
for assistance in purchase of farms up 
to a maximum of $6,000, and on this 
maximum will pay only $480 down 
payment and $3,200 at 31% per cent per 
annum amortized over twenty-five years. 
The settler remains a tenant-at-will for 
ten years, after which he may pay up 
his contract of the balance of $3,200 
plus interest in full, and thus become 
the owner of property to which the Gov- 
ernment will have contributed $2,320.° 

The new land settlement program will 
probably provide opportunity for every 
veteran who originally derived from 
farming to return to it if he so desires. 
This may mean the settlement of-up- 
wards of 50,000. However, the small- 
holdings program will prove to be a 
much more significant part of the legis- 
lation dealing with return to the land. 


4, Farmer-owners 


Farmer-owners may secure loans at 
344 per cent per annum to pay off mort- 
gages, effect improvements, or buy live- 
stock and equipment. 


5. Small holders 


Small holdings may be acquired on 
similar terms except that the land and 
buildings are not likely to cost as much 
as the ceiling of $4,800, and the advance 


. for livestock will be much less than 


$1,200. This form of settlement is to 
meet the needs of the man with employ- 
ment in town or smaller city or the dis- 
abled pensioner. The terms are 10 per 
- cent down on cost of land and buildings 
and two-thirds of this total cost at 34% 
per cent per annum amortized over 
twenty-five years. Full equity cannot 
be acquired under ten years. 
9 Veterans’ Land Act, 1942, 


It is being found that servicemer are 
deeply interested in the facilities being 
offered for establishment on small hold- 
ings near urban centers and conceivably 
this form of settlement may be used by 
upwards of 80,000 during the next ten 
years. 


6. Commercial fishermen . 


Commercial fishermen are eligible to 
be settled on small holdings as above, 
but instead of applying the $1,200 for 
livestock and farm equipment, it is de- 
voted to fishing equipment. Two ex- 
servicemen may go into partnership. 


7. Small businesses, professional instru- 
ments, and tradesmen tools 


Re-establishment credit equal to the 
war service gratuity is provided under 
the War Service Grants Act, 1944 to 
(a) provide working capital for profes- 
sion or business; (4) buy tools, instru- 
ments, or equipment; (c) purchase a 
business up to two-thirds of equity fund 
required. These amounts will in the 
case of a man with a year in Canada 
and three years overseas be about $630, 
and will supplement his gratuity, over- 
seas and rehabilitation grants. 


8. Aid while awaiting returns 


In respect of groups 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, 
there is provision to pay allowances 
while awaiting returns from their enter- 
prises at the rate of $50 for a single 
and $70 for a married man, monthly, 
with additional children’s allowances, 
under the Post-Discharge Re-establish- 
ment Order.*® 


Crvit RE-ESTABLISHMENT— 
PREPARATION FOR JOBS 
1. Apprenticeship and vocational train- 
ing 
Training is provided by the Depart- 
10 The Post-Discharge Re-establishment Or- 


der, P.C. 5210, July 13, 1944 (originally P.C. 
7633, Oct. 1, 1941). 
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ment of Labour in co-operation with the 
provincial governments under the au- 
thority of the Vocational Training Co- 
ordination Act, 1942. Allowances are 
payable to discharged persons who 
would ‘profit by such training, for a 
period equal to their period of service 
up to 52 weeks. The monthly rates 
vary from $60 for a single man to $138 
for a man with wife and six children, 
and for a disabled pensioner with six 
-children, reach the ceiling of $197.7 
Training may be arranged in industry. 


2. Students 


Matriculated students, entering uni- 
versity, and undergraduates who are vet- 
erans receive similar allowances to those 
undergoing vocational training, and their 
university fees are paid for them? The 
Minister has power to extend courses 
beyond the period of service equivalence 
so as to enable students to be graduated. 
Postgraduate courses may also be 
granted. Every possible encouragement 
is being given in the Services to en- 
courage students to keep up their study 
habits, and wide latitude is given to 
the administration to aid veterans in 
their educational efforts. There is no 
time restriction on fhe payment of al- 
lowances except the public interest. 


3. Refresher courses for professional 
` men 


Postgraduate courses are authorized 
under the Post-Discharge Re-establish- 
. ment Order, allowances and costs of 
course being paid. 


4, Correspondence courses 


Correspondence courses may be paid 
for in respect of hospital patients and 
those employed. 


1t The Post-Discharge Re-establishment Or- 


der, P.C. 5210, July 13, 1944 (originally P.C. . 


7633, Oct. 1, 1941). 
12 Ibid. 
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Ciıvıt RE-ESTABLISHMENT——HOMES 


The provision to aid in establishing 
homes is found in two acts, the Veterans’ 
Land Act, 1942, and the War Service 
Grants Act, 1944. 

Rural and suburban homes-—These 
are part of the agricultural and com- 


mercial fishing establishments already 


described. The low rate of interest and 
government subsidy are as indicated for 
farmers, small holders, and commercial 
fishermen. 

Urban homes-~Those who have not 
received any benefits under the Vet- 


erans Land Act and training benefits 


under the Post-Discharge Re-establish- 
ment Order are to receive a re-estab- 
lishment credit under the War Service 
Grants Act equal to their basic war 
service gratuities, for purchase of a 
house, or reduction of mortgage or pur- 
chase of furniture. 

The National Housing Act, 1944 will 
encourage building and acquirement of 
homes and has improved the terms of 
loans hitherto made as part of postwar 
reconstruction policy. 


Crvit. RE-ESTABLISHMENT——SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


Unemployment insurance parity W— 
Those veterans who enter insured em- 
ployment have their and their employ- 
ers’ contributions to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund paid by the Government 
for their period of service in the forces 
after July 1, 1941, and are thus in 
as good standing as those who were able 
to remain in such employment since 
that date. 

Out-of-work benefits*—All veterans 
are eligible for allowances during eight- 
een months after discharge if unable to 
find employment on ‘conditions similar 
to those which apply under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. 


18 Ibid. 
14 Ibid. 
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Temporarily incapacitated *=—Since 
out-of-work benefit and unemployment 
insurance benefit are payable only to 
unemployed veterans fit and available 
for work, provision is made under the 
Post-Discharge Re-establishment Order 
for grants similar to out-of-work benefits 
to veterans who within eighteen months 
of discharge are temporarily incapaci- 
tated for work. This takes care of sick- 
ness or accident which may interrupt re- 
establishment. 

Life insurance may be purchased with- 
out medical examination by veterans of 
this war, in favor of dependents, within 
three years of discharge, for amounts 
between $1,000 and $10,000, at low 
rates, under the Veterans’ Insurance Act, 
1944.18 

War veterans allowances are payable 
to veterans of this as of the last war if 
over sixty years of age or unemployable 
through any disability or incapable of 
self-maintenance. The allowance stands 
at $60.83 a month for a married man if 
there is no other income, and casual 
earnings of $125 per annum are per- 
mitted. The rate for a single man in 
this instance is $30.41 per month. 

Special workmen’s compensation — 
Coverage for pensioners, 25 per cent to 
79 per cent disability. 

Pensions for widows of pensioners 
with more than 50 per cent pension en- 
titlement.*8 

Medical treatment and hospitalization 
for (a) re-establishment period; ** (b) 


15 The Post-Discharge Re-establishment Or- 
der, P.C. 5210, July 13, 1944 (originally P.C. 
7633, Oct. 1, 1941). 

18 The Veterans’ Insurance Act, 1944 follows 
lines of The Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act, 
1919, enacted for veterans of World War I. 
The new act applies only to veterans of 
World War II. 

17 The Pension Act, 1941. 

38 Ibid, : 

19 The Post-Discharge Re-establishment Or- 
der, 
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for pensioners; 7° (c) for meritorious 
cases.”? 

Benevolent funds deriving from can- 
teen proceeds and from subscriptions are 


_accumulating to help needy cases. 


Funeral benefits for patients dying in 
Departmental hospitals.** 

Last post fund (burial expenses in 
needy cases) .?3 

The above measures refer specifically 
to veterans, but commencing on July 1, 
1945, allowances will be paid for chil- 
dren, of $5 per month if the child is 
under six years, ranging up to $8 a 
month if the child is over thirteen and 
under sixteen, and these allowances are 
payable in addition to those paid under 
the Pension Act to disabled pensicners. 


CANADA Is VETERAN-CONSCIOUS 


Provincial governments are now plan- 
ning many other measures designed to 
assist servicemen. The above relate 
only to the measures already in force 
and on the statute books of the Domin- 
ion. Canada has spent ten billions of 
dollars in carrying on this struggle since 
1939. This program of veterans’ re- 
habilitation means a commitment of an- 
other two billions in the next two or 
three years, so that it is unlikely that 
the present heavy income tax will be 
reduced much in the next five years. 

Whatever pressures are exerted in 
postwar politics, it is now clear that the 
veterans of this war have established 
their legal claims to policies and ap- 
propriations giving them a measure of 
the opportunities they lost in war. The 
progress made in this is due largely to 
the fact that this war began just when 
an administration and veterans of World 
War I had begun to re-examine the pro- 
gram of the twenties in respect of civil 


20P.C. 4465, June 1, 1944. 
21 Ibid. 
22 Ibid. 
28 Fbid. 
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re-establishment. The ex-servicemen’s 
organizations had reached maturity and 
many veterans were in a position to 
influence the making of policy. It is 
important to realize that Canada in.the 
past thirty years has been at war for 
ten, and the high proportion of casual- 
ties in World War I made the country 
very conscious of the needs of veterans. 


Furthermore, it has been obliged to de- 
pend in both wars to a large extent on 
the volunteer for the fighting overseas, 
and this has produced a somewhat more 
conscious public demand for preferential 
treatment than in Great Britain, for ex- 
ample, where conscription and the bomb- 
ing of civilians have placed the whole 
population in the conflict. . 
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Veteran Re-employment Plans of Our Alles 


By D. Caristie Tait * 


HE re-employment of the very large 
number of men and women demo- 
bilized from the armed forces and as- 
similated services will be one of the most 
serious problems facing governments, 
employers, and workers’ organizations in 
the period of transition from war to 
peace. At the end of 1943 the ILO esti- 
mated that upwards of 45 million men 
and women were at that time serving 
with the armed forces of the United Na- 
tions. The number has no doubt in- 
creased since then. In addition, large 
numbers of workers discharged from war 
employment will be seeking work at the 
same time. In the countries liberated 
from enemy occupation the problem is a 
still wider one and includes the finding 
of employment for all persons “whose 
usual employment has been interrupted 
as a result of the war, enemy action or 
resistance to the enemy or enemy domi- 
nated authorities.” 1 
The problem will be formidable in any 
case, but its solution will be impossible 
unless the necessary steps are taken to 
ensure at the earliest possible moment a 
high and stable general level of employ- 
ment. It is inevitable, of course, that 
there will be temporary unemployment 
during the transition, which is likely to 
last longer in those European and Asi- 
atic countries which have suffered actual 
destruction of property, loss of equip- 
ment, arid so forth, and which in the 
early months following liberation will 
have to restore transport facilities and 
obtain the machinery and raw materials 


* In the preparation of this article the au- 
thor has been assisted by Mrs. Elizabeth John- 
stone, 2 member of the ILO staff. 

1 This quotation is taken from the Employ- 
ment (Transition from War to Peace) Recom- 
mendation 1944 (Cf. International Labour Of- 
fice Oficial Bulletin, Vol. XX VI, No. 1 oes 
1, 1944], p. 62). 


necessary to resume peacetime produc- 
tion. It cannot, however, be emphasized 
too strongly that veterans can be sure of 
finding and retaining suitable employ- 
ment only in countries in which the gen- 
eral level of employment is high. 
Assuming that this condition is ful- 
filled, what are the special mezsures 
necessary to ensure that discharged vet- 
erans obtain suitable employment most 
rapidly and most satisfactorily? This 
question was discussed in considerable 
detail at the. Philadelphia Conference of 
the International Labor Organization in 
May 1944; and the Employment (Tran- 
sition from War to Peace) Recom- 
mendation 1944, which was adopted 
unanimously by all the government, em-° 
ployers’, and workers’ delegates present, 
outlines the problems and recommends 
methods of solving them. It is the pur- 
pose of the present article to show what 
solutions have been already proposed or 
adopted in some of the Allied countries.’ 


ADVANCE COLLECTION OF INFORMATION 


The first thing that has to be dene by 
governments is to collect information re- 
garding workers who will want jobs and 
regarding prospective employment op- 
portunities. The first type of informa- 
tion may be difficult to obtain while the 
war is still going on, but clearly, all the 
necessary preparations must be made in 
advance, and several governments were 
already taking steps along these lines 
some months ago. 


ORDER OF DEMOBILIZATION 


Then the order of demobilization has 
to be laid down. This is of great im- 
portance in order to ensure that, while 


2 Very little is said about Canada bezause it 
is dealt with in a separate article in this vol- 
ume. 
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military considerations must necessarily 
predominate, the demobilization is car- 
ried out with maximum fairness to indi- 
viduals and maximum opportunities for 
satisfactory re-establishment in civil life. 
It is also imperative that the principles 

_ of the demobilization scheme shall be 
given wide publicity in order that they 
may be clearly understood. 

The British demobilization scheme 
which was made public in September 
1944 provides for the release of indi- 
viduals on a basis of age and length of 
Service. 
a formula that two months of service 
equals one additional year of age.® - In 
practice, this formula weights priority 
of release in favor of married men with 
family responsibilities. On the other 
hand, men of 50 years of age and over 
are put in a special priority class and 

“can be released on demand. In addi- 
tion, limited provision is made for the 
release of key workers in occupational 
classes specified by the Minister of La- 
bor as required for urgent reconstruc- 
tion work. ‘The release of such men 
must be requested by government de- 
partments, and persons released in this 
way will be directed to reconstruction 
employment and will be liable to recall 
to the forces if they abandon such em- 
ployment. 

The Australian Cabinet decided in 
June 1944 that the general order of de- 
mobilization would be determined under 
a points system, with points allotted pri- 
marily according to length of service but 
with age and marital status taken into 
account. Exceptions to the priorities 
determined by this general formula are 
to be made.for key workers needed ur- 
gently to start up industrial operations 
once more. Neither New Zealand nor 
South Africa had announced their de- 
mobilization plans at the time of writing 


8 For example, a man of 22 with four years 
of war service would be in the same release 
group as a man of 40 with one year of service. 


pr 


These factors are combined in- 
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this article, but there was believed to be - 
general agreement with the principles 
underlying the British and Australian 
schemes. On the other hand, South 
Africa is pursuing the policy of keeping 
men in the forces at full pay until they 
are assured of suitable employment. 
Generally speaking, women will be 
demobilized on the same principles as 
men, except that married women are 
usually given a special priority. In 
Australia, for instance, women members 
of the forces will be discharged accord- 


. ing to priorities based primarily on con- 


siderations of marriage and dependent 
children, and in Great Britain married 
women will have priority over all others 
if they so desire. 


REINSTATEMENT IN CIVIL EMPLOYMENT 


Most of the belligerent countries have 
adopted schemes for the reinstatement 
of members of the armed forces in their 
former civil employment. These schemes 
were drafted at the outbreak of the war 
or very soon after, and were conceived 
rather as a part of organizing for war 
than of demobilizing at the end of the 


“war. 


These plans generally guarantee a 
man’s reinstatement in his former em- 
ployment under conditions as favorable 
as those which he would have had if he 
had not undertaken military service. If 
this is impossible, he is entitled to re- 
instatement in the most favorable oc- 
cupation and conditions considered prac- 
ticable. The employer is not obliged to 
reinstate a veteran if changed circum- 
stances—which, however, do not include 
the hiring of other workers—make it un- 
reasonable or impossible. The laws and 
regulations usually define the length of 
time a worker must have been employed 
before he is entitled to reinstatement, 
and they specify the relative priorities of 
reinstatement, the principal one being 
that the first to go on service from a 
particular job has the first right to re- 
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instatement in that job. The worker 
must apply for reinstatement within a 
specified time after discharge, and he 
cannot be dismissed by the employer for 
a prescribed period following reinstate- 
ment. In Brazil there is a measure not 
found elsewhere, namely, that the em- 
ployer must pay any of his workers 
called up for military service 50 per cent 
of his regular wage or salary during the 
period of service. 

In the liberated countries the prob- 
lem of reinstatement presents a number 
of special difficulties. The provisional 
governments therefore have to decide 
whether to restore the reinstatement 
guarantees which were given at the out- 
break of the war but which were not 
maintained during the period of occupa- 
tion. The most recent information avail- 
able in France indicates that the Gov- 
ernment has decided to keep in force the 
prewar right of reinstatement but at the 
same time to draft a far more compre- 


hensive scheme for the re-employment’ 


of veterans, including prisoners of war, 
within the framework of the national re- 
construction program. 

As, time passes, reinstatement plans 
are meeting with increasing difficulties 
of application. The war is causing vast 
changes in the structure of industry and 
the demand for labor in each country. 
The employment opportunities and the 
specific jobs which will be available in 
the transition period and thereafter may 
be very different from those which ex- 
isted at the outbreak of war. More- 
over, in many cases more than one man 
has been called up from a given job, and 
once one man is reinstated, the rights of 
his successors lapse. Finally, it has to 
be considered whether reinstatement is 
always advantageous to the veteran 
himself. These limitations of reinstate- 
ment schemes have been clearly recog- 
nized, particularly in Great Britain, 
Canada, and Australia. Government 
spokesmen in these countries have 
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warned the public that too much must 
not be expected of reinstatement plans, 
and have urged that these plans be sup- 
plemented by a wider and more general 
guarantee of full employment. 

Reinstatement plans therefore must 
be applied with discrimination. As the 
Director-General of Manpower in Great 
Britain has said, everything will depend 
on the spirit in which the guarantees are 
carried out. 


The reinstatement of sailors, soldiers and 
airmen in civil employment is not a mat- 
ter that can be successfully accomplished 
merely by carrying out the provisions of 
an act. It requires far more than compli- 
ance with the statute—it requires good 
will, good sense and fair dealing. 


EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCE 


There has been much discussion on 
the desirability of giving veterans pref- 
erence in obtaining employment. The 
most common example of such prefer- 
ence is in respect of appointment to gov- 
ernment positions.. This has been done 
in a number of countries, including Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and South Africa. In 
Australia, for example, all vacancies in 
the Commonwealth public service are re- 
ferred by the permanent head of the 
department concerned to the Common- 
wealth Public Service Board, and pref- 
erence is given, in filling the posis, to 
returned veterans. A close liaison has 
been established between the Manpower 
Directorate of each state and the local 
Commonwealth public service inspector. 
All available veterans who are seeking 
employment and who have the requisite 
qualifications are placed in the Common- 
wealth public service. In addition, sev- 
eral of the states grant preference to vet- 
erans in respect of state service. 

A less common type of job preference 
for veterans is provided for in contracts 
awarded by the various governments. 
Preference to veterans is a condition at- 
taching to all war contracts in Canada 
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and to all Commonwealth contracts in 
Australia. 

A third method of granting preference 
to veterans is through the administra- 
tive action of the employment service. 
Most governments have instructed their 
employment offices to give special con- 
sideration to veterans when referring 
workers to jobs, and have established 
special officers to act as “watchdogs” 
for veterans’ interests. In Australia and 
Canada the employment service has also 
been requested to urge employers to 
give preferential tredtment to veterans 
in layoffs and dismissals caused by war 
production cutbacks or material short- 
ages. 

Provision for employment preference 
can also be made through collective bar- 
gaining agreements. Negotiations to 
this end have taken place in Great Brit- 
ain and Canada. Many Australian and 
New Zealand unions grant what amounts 
to preference by making concessions to 
veterans in admission to union member- 
ship. 

The whole subject of job preference 
is a thorny one. With the bombing of 
civilians, the broad sweep of the mili- 
tary fronts, and the compulsory employ- 
ment of civilians in a total war of this 
kind, many of the arguments for pref- 
erence have been weakened. Many 
people feel that it would not be possible 
to draft a” general preference scheme 
that would operate fairly in practice. 
Some take the view that such a scheme 
might be used to foster antagonism be- 
tween veterans and other workers. The 
Inter-State Executive of the Australa- 
sian Council of Trade Unions, for ex- 
ample, passed a resolution in March 
1944 declaring that any general ‘“‘abso- 
lute” preference in employment for vet- 
erans was not in the interests of the 
country as a whole or of veterans, and 
that it implied competition for jobs 
which would be contrary to the objec- 
tives for which the war is being fought. 
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Moreover; it is unlikely that most gov- 
ernments would be able after the war to 
impose a policy of job preference for vet- 
erans in private employment. 


RESETTLEMENT IN [INDEPENDENT WORK 


Plans to help veterans to settle on the 
land will probably be less extensive than 
they were after the last war. Fewer 
servicemen seem to wish to continue or 
to take up farming. After the last war, 
soldier settlement schemes were adopted 
with more zeal than thought, and in most 
cases they were a failure. The Prime 
Minister of Australia said in August 
1944; 


Nine per cent of the first Australian Im- 
perial Force took up land under soldier 
settlement schemes which were wholly 
State affairs. By the end of 1943 all gov- 
ernments had lost £45,000,000 on soldier 
settlement. That was apart from the per- 
sonal losses of the settlers, the losses of 
country storekeepers and city merchants, 
the disillusionment and disappointment of 
cherished hopes and the misery of brave 
wives and young children. 


Governments today are proceeding 
more cautiously and are taking steps to 
ensure that soldier settlement is con- 
sidered as part of the general land set- 
tlement and agricultural development 
policy and is very carefully planned. 
Australia, Canada, and New Zealand 
have already introduced schemes for set- 
tling veterans on the land, and in Great 
Britain, South Africa, India, and British 
African colonies, plans are under con- 
sideration. In New Zealand the settling 
of veterans on the land is regarded as of 
special importance, and considerable . 
areas are being acquired and developed 
for this purpose. In Australia the 
Cabinet has approved a series of prin- 
ciples which are to govern the operation 
of soldier settlement schemes. 

Special attention is being given to the 
provision of training for soldier settlers. 


i? 
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One of the most comprehensive plans is 
‘that of New Zealand, where all partly 
trained or inexperienced applicants for 
settlement are required to undergo train- 
ing. In addition to other facilities, use 
is to be made of existing agricultural or- 
ganizations to select suitable farmers 
prepared to employ and train selected 
men. A subsidy will be paid during 
training to ensure that the veteran will 
receive a reasonable living wage. Be- 
fore inexperienced men are placed with 
the farmer, they will be sent to one of 
the training centers for four weeks. 
For experienced men, short intensive 
‘courses of instruction at an agricultural 
college will be available but not re- 
quired. 

Resettlement of veterans in independ- 
ent work other than farming involves 
both financial and technical assistance. 
Most of the British Dominions intend 
to provide loans up to specified amounts 
for such purposes as the acquisition of 
tools or equipment, the purchase of a 
business, or other necessary expenses in- 
volved in undertaking independent work. 
Grants may also be made in special 
cases. Moreover, advice will be given 
concerning economic prospects in the 
particular type of work which the vet- 
eran proposes to take up, and plans are 
also being made for training in certain 
cases. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


One of the great needs of returning 
veterans will be further education and 
training or retraining. Military , mobi- 
lization has caused serious interruption 
of the education and training of very 
large numbers of men in all belligerent 
countries. 

Great Britain and all the Dominions 
have plans for providing higher educa- 
tion for veterans, and the Soviet Union 
has made special arrangements for en- 
suring the admission of discharged vet- 
erans into higher technical ‘schools and 
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universities. In the British Common- 
wealth, facilities will be open to all hon- 
orably discharged persons whose educa- 
tion has been suspended or interrupted 
by war service who wish to resume their 
education and who meet certain mini- 
mum requirements. If accepted as suit- 
able candidates, the veterans will receive 
financial aid, which may vary according 
to need, free tuition, and other incidental 
expenses (books, supplies, and so forth). 
After a limited period, generally a year, 
renewal of aid will be subject to proof 
of competence and promise. 

The training schemes are based for 
the most part on the expanded and im- 
proved training programs which have 
been developed during the war, these 
programs being adapted to meet the 
needs of the veterans on the one hand 
and of the postwar economy on the 
other. 

In Australia the reconstruction training 
plan is based on the existing Common- 
wealth War Technical Training Scheme, 
which has purposely been kept flexible 
so that the workshops, equipment, and 
other facilities can readily be adapted to 
postwar needs. Trade training courses 
for veterans, both men and women, are 
being introduced gradually in consulta- 
tion with employers’ and workers’ or- 
ganizations. In New Zealand the aim 
is to train tradesmen, especially for the 
building industry. Training is given in 
trade schools and special centers with, 
in some cases, a period in an actual 
job, or, alternatively, the whole training 
may be undertaken by an employer who 
will receive a subsidy for this purpose 
from the Government. Each scheme is 
worked out in co-operation with a trade 
training advisory committee, including 
employers’ and workers’ representatives. 

The training plan in Great Britain is 
based on the use of government training 
centers and technical colleges, and pro- 
vides for allowances to be paid to the 
trainees. In addition, arrangements are 
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being made for subsidized training with 
private employers. The broad condi- 
tions for eligibility for training are: 
(1) a period of full-time service in work 
of national importance, preference being 
given to those whose service has been 
with the forces; (2) proof that the ap- 
-plicant’s training for a skilled occupa- 
tion has been interrupted or has not been 
begun because of this service; and (3) 
proof that the applicant needs training 
to find suitable employment, having re- 
gard to his general capacity. Detailed 
plans for each industry are being pre- 
pared in consultation with the employ- 
ers’ and workers’ organizations con- 
cerned. 

The Soviet Union has always attached 
special importance to the training of 
workers as a method of improving the 
level of skill and productivity of the la- 
bor force and of distributing the trained 
men and) women in the various branches 
of economic activity according to na- 
tional need. The war has led to the de- 
velopment of additional training facili- 
ties * which are being made available as 
a matter of course for demobilized men 
and women. 

In Brazil, vocational training and ap- 
prenticeship have also been greatly de- 
veloped during the war, and public funds 
are being made available on an increas- 
ing scale for training purposes. New 
technical and trade schools have been 
established, special vocational courses 
have been introduced, and a National 
Apprenticeship Service has been set up 
to promote apprenticeship programs. 

The problems of training and retrain- 
ing veterans are not essentially different 
from those of training and retraining 
other workers, such as, for example, 
those who are discharged from war em- 
ployment. The facilities will, however, 


4 Before the war there were 1,550 “labor re- 
serve” training schools; there are now 2,500. 
Since 1940 about 2,000,000 persons have com- 
pleted training in these schools. 
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be limited, and consequently preference 
in the selection of trainees will no doubt 
be given to veterans, as is already the 
case in the British Commonwealth. 
Some difficulties have already arisen in 
applying training schemes. ‘Thus, there 
has been difficulty in persuading return- 
ing veterans to take trade training for 
skilled work because many of them pre- 
fer to take the easy way into casual un- 
skilled employment in which war con- 
ditions have temporarily brought high 
earnings. On the other hand, the Min- 
ister of Rehabilitation in New Zealand, 
noting that there had been some reluc- 
tance by tradesmen to assist veterans 
trained in government trade schools to 
work alongside them, urged the trade 
unions to take responsibility for helping 
these veterans to establish themselves as 
fully competent tradesmen. 

Special emphasis has also been placed 
in some countries on schemes for at- 
tracting young veterans towards ap- 
prenticeship for skilled trades and en- 
couraging those who had commenced 
their apprenticeship before enlisting to 
resume and complete their training. 
Canada has a special Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Trade Appenticeship Program, 
while in New Zealand, South Africa, and 
some of the Australian states, existing 
apprenticeship programs are bmg re- 
examined to see how they fit prospective 
postwar needs and how young veterans 
can be placed in apprenticeship and 
given opportunity to learn a skilled 
trade. All the countries of the British 
Commonwealth have made plans to en- 
courage the reinstatement in apprentice- 
ship of veterans who joined the forces 
before their training had been completed. 
These plans provide, generally speak- 
ing, that the contract of apprenticeship 
is suspended during the war service, that 


it may be revived at the request of the ` 


apprentice, that any related work or 
training in military service may be 
counted at least in part towards the 
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completion of apprenticeship, and that 
other special arrangements may be made 
to alter the remuneration, the length of 
training, and other contractual condi- 
tions so that apprentices discharged 
from the forces will be induced to re- 
sume their apprenticeship. 


RE-EMPLOYMENT OF DISABLED 
VETERANS 


There will be a large number of dis- 
abled veterans to be fitted into suitable 
employment after the war. This is a 
problem which requires very careful 
handling, especially from the psycholog!- 
cal point of view. The primary aim 
_ Should be to restore the disabled work- 
er’s employability and then to treat him 
as far as possible on a footing of equal- 
ity with all other workers. The experi- 
ence of the war has shown that in most 
cases physical disability is not a bar to 
employment. There are jobs that can 
be done better by a blind or deaf 
worker than by one who can see or hear. 
The worst solution of all is to consider 
disabled workers as a class apart who 
have in all cases to be treated differently 
from other people. On the other hand, 
there are of course some disabilities 
‘ which are so severe that employment 
under normal conditions is impossible. 
In such cases employment in special 
centers may be the only solution. 

There are four main tasks that have 
to be undertaken in restoring the em- 
ployability of disabled workers: (1) 
medical rehabilitation, (2) vocational 
guidance, (3) training and retraining, 
and (4) placement and follow-up work. 
Specialized vocational guidance and 
placement for disabled workers is of the 
utmost importance. This is now the 
official policy of Great Britain, Canada, 
and the Soviet Union, and plans are 
being made in Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa. 

In order that this work may be done 
satisfactorily it is indispensable to have 
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pretty detailed information concerning 
the number, the whereabouts, and the 
skills of the disabled workers, and the 
relationship between particular disabili- 
ties and particular types of work and 
jobs. Disabled workers should be 
trained alongside able-bodied werkers 
wherever possible. Such training should 
be based on careful selection of suitable 
courses for disabled trainees so that af- 
ter training they may be able to enter 
their chosen trade as fully efficient work- 
ers. While the facilities of private or- 
ganizations should be used as fully as 
possible, vocational rehabilitation of dis- 
abled veterans should be regarded as a 
public responsibility and should not be 
allowed to degenerate into a form of 
charity. When the veterans are trained, 
special measures will still be needed, 
especially in the difficult conditions of 
the transition from war to peace, to en- 
sure a fair share of available employ- 
ment for the veterans. Finally, it is es- 
sential that employers and trade unions 
should give their full support to any 
program adopted for the training and 
resettling of veterans. 

The Soviet Union is probably the 
country which has taken the most com- 
prehensive steps for rehabilitating dis- 
abled veterans. As early as the end of 
December 1941, the Council of Pecple’s 
Commissars allocated responsibilities for 
the rehabilitation of disabled servicemen 
and for establishing training and .em- 
ployment privileges for them. Further 
steps were taken later. The primary re- 
sponsibility for rehabilitation lies with 
the Social Welfare Commissariats of the 
Republics. The Directors of State and 
co-operative undertakings are required 
to give employment preference to dis- 
abled workers referred to them by the 
regional and area social welfare officers, 
and not only to provide them with em- 
ployment but to make special efforts to 
place each person in the most suitable 
type of work. The Social Welfare Com- 
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missariats are responsible for organizing 
retraining for those of the disabled who 
cannot go back to their former work and 
for arranging for the admission of dis- 
abled workers to technical colleges, trade 
schools, and universities. Works com- 
mittees and social Insurance councils 
play an important part in the organiza- 
tion of vocational retraining and in 
drawing up lists of the-types of employ- 
ment which can be reserved for disabled 
veterans. They are also responsible for 
securing the best possible working con- 
ditions for disabled men and women and 
for helping them to adjust themselves to 
conditions outside the factory. As a 
rule the disabled veterans are employed 
under particularly favorable conditions, 
and in some undertakings special ef- 
forts have been made to adapt the work 
to individual disabilities. 

Another country which has made 
elaborate plans is Great Britain, which 
adopted an act in the spring of 1944 
aimed at meeting the needs of all dis- 
abled workers, including veterans, for 
training and employment. The Minister 
of Labor is responsible for organizing 
appropriate vocational retraining and 
rehabilitation courses for the disabled 
and for paying allowances to men and 
women in training. Certain types of 
employment will be reserved for dis- 
abled workers in order that more seri- 
ously disabled ones shall not be wholly 
excluded from useful work. In addi- 
tion, every employer of not fewer than 
twenty persons will be required to em- 
ploy a specified quota of disabled per- 
sons, and until he has done so he will 
not be allowed to engage any worker 
other than a disabled worker. Employ- 
ers’ and workers’ organizations will play 
an important „part in establishing the 
preferences for disabled workers and in 
deciding on and: supervising the applica- 
tion of the quota. Disabled persons who 
cannot be suitably employed in ordinary 
work will be given work and training in 
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so-called “sheltered” undertakings. The 
Minister of Labor is establishing a 
register of disabled persons and is also 
carrying out a survey of occupations 
suited to particular disabilities. 

It would be both useful and interest- 
ing to say something about the plans 
being made in other countries, such as 
Australia, Brazil, China, New Zealand, 
and South Africa, but the categorical 
imperative of the editor forbids my 
using any more space. 


CoNCLUSION 


The above survey of measures de- 
signed to facilitate the re-employment of 
veterans is necessarily very brief and . 
does not pretend to cover all the prob- 
lems involved. Nothing has been said, 
for instance, of mustering-out pay, of 
provision for those who, in spite of all 
measures taken to avoid unemployment, 
will find themselves temporarily out of 
work, of war pensions, and other mat- 
ters. Enough has been said, however, 
to show the widespread interest being 
taken in the United Nations in the 
problem of finding employment for the 
men and women demobilized from the 
armed forces. Like most things in this 


world, the results will be good in pro- -. 


portion to the amount of thought and 
planning which is undertaken in ad- 
vance. No satisfactory solution can be 
found unless the blueprints are ready 
at the end of the war, and I may say at 
the end of the war in Europe, because 
there is bound to be some demobiliza- 
tion when VE-day has been passed, 
varying no doubt from country to 
country. 

The principles which are adopted are 
fairly similar in the different countries, 
but the detailed application of these 
principles shows great variations, and it 


5 Information on the measures undertaken in 
the various countries is published regularly in 
the International Labour Review, published 
by the International Labour Office. 
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is precisely the detailed application that to learn from one another and thus ulti- 
is important. It is the value of a sur- mately to work out plans based on the 
vey such as this that it enables countries experience of all. 
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The Re-employment Rights of Veterans 


By WALTER J. COUPER 


HE re-employment of veterans, the 

most pressing political and social 
problem of our postwar years, will be 
easy of solution if hopes of a high level 
of general employment come to fruition. 
Ii will be impossible of satisfactory solu- 
tion, and will create auxiliary problems, 
if these hopes prove vain. Solutions 
must be sought in general economic and 
social policy rather than in specific pro- 
grams for veterans. The real problem, 
therefore, is not that of rights to re-em- 
ployment but that of what general poli- 
cies will conduce to the development of 
opportunities for employment not only 
of veterans but of all their civilian par- 
ents, brothers, sisters, cousins, and aunts 
who want to work. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The fact that some veterans have 
been given enforceable rights to re-em- 
ployment in their old jobs by Section 8 
of the Selective Training and Service 
Act, 1940, as amended, and some mer- 
chant seamen similar rights by Public 
Law 87, 78th Congress, will solve only a 
small part of the problem. When al- 
lowance is made for those veterans, now 
probably 40 per cent of the total, who 
entered military and naval service with- 
out previously having had gainful em- 
ployment, for the large number who will 
have no re-employment rights because 
they occupied temporary positions or 
were unemployed or self-employed at 
the time of induction, for those whose 
jobs will be wiped out by business fail- 
ures or technological changes, for those 
so disabled that they will not be able 
to resume their old occupations, and for 
those jolted out of a customary way of 
life, whom new maturity, skills, or am- 
bitions will tempt to greener pastures, 
the number of veterans with effective 


rights to reinstatement is estimated at 
about 20 per cent of the total! A War 
Department survey of a small sample of 
servicemen confirms other guesses by in- 
dicating that only 53 per cent of those 
with rights to re-employment want their 
old jobs back.? 

Furthermore, a large number of em- 
ployers, apart from legal compulsion, 
have acknowledged a moral responsi- 
bility to re-engage their employees on 
military leave, and intend not to limit 
their policies to compliance with formal 
legal requirements. And all employers 
may reasonably be expected, after their 
pained tolerance of substandard work- 
ers during the war, to welcome back to 
civilian employment the servicemen who 


in age, ability, and training constitute 


the cream of our labor force. 

Nevertheless, our re-employment leg- 
islation is important. It imposes duties 
on employers which they must discharge 
precisely at their peril, but its ambiguity 
has all employers now in varying de- 
grees of uncertainty and confusion. Un- 
less it is clarified, this law will compli- 
cate the problems of industrial relations 
during the postwar period of inevitable 
industrial confusion and unrest. It may 
contribute to a tragic social cleavage be- 
tween returned veterans and civilian em- 
ployees that could easily deprive us of 
many of the fruits of victory. 


GENERAL LEGAL REQUIREMENTS 
‘The familiar provisions of law with 


1 Paul H. Griffith, in Seniority and Reem- 
ployment of War Veterans, Studies in Person- 
nel Policy, No. 65 (New York: National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Sept. 1944), p. 7. 
See also Sumner H. Slichter, “Fitting the Vet- 
eran into Industry,” State Government, Vol. 
17, No. 12, Dec. 1944, pp. 462-64. 

2 Business Week, No. 793, Nov. 11, 1944, p. 


. 104. 
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THE RE-EMPLOYMENT RIGHTS OF VETERANS 


` respect to private employers è may be 


summarized more easily than their ap- 
plication to typical situations can be 
expounded. Every veteran who left em- 
ployment to: enter any branch of the 
armed services after May 1, 1940, must 
be restored to his or her former position 
or to a position of like seniority, status, 
and pay, subject to five conditions: 

1. If the position he left was other 
than temporary, 

2. If he receives an honorable dis- 
charge,* 

3. If he applies for reinstatement 
within ninety days of the date of dis- 
charge or, if hospitalized, within ninety 
days of the date of discharge from hos- 
pital, provided the hospitalization is for 
not more than one year,° 

4. If he is still qualified to perform 
the duties of the position, 

5. If there has been no change in the 
employer’s’ circumstances that would 
make such reinstatement impossible or 
unreasonable. 

Subject to these five conditions, the 
veteran must be considered as having 
been on furlough or leave of absence, 
must be restored to his position without 
unnecessary delay, without loss of sen- 
iority, and with full participation in in- 
surance and other benefits offered by the 
employer according to established rules 
applicable to employees on leave of ab- 
sence. Having been re-employed, the 


8 These comments do not consider the spe- 
cial status of employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment or of states and municipalities (Sec- 
tion 8(b) (A) and (C)). 

4 See table of discharge forms in Selective 
Service System, Local Board Memorandum, 
No. 190 A, May 20, 1944, Part III, 1. 

5 Some veterans may be discharged from the 
services for. hospitalization in the facilities of 
the Veterans Administration. The former re- 
quirement of application within forty days of 
discharge would have deprived them of re- 
employment rights if so hospitalized for more 
than forty days. The new provisions were 
enacted by H.R. 5386 approved December 8, 
1944, 
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veteran may not be discharged without 
cause within one year. 

The intent of Congress, legislating, as 
it thought in 1940, for trainees whose 
employment was going to be interrupted 
only for a year and without considera- 
tion of the more difficult problems of re- 
employment after a long war, seems. to 
have been that, as far as possible, every 
veteran should be restored to the posi- 
tion he would have occupied if he had 
not left employment to enter the armed 
forces. ‘The law will be construed lib- 
erally in the veterans’ interest by most 
employers, by administrative officials, 
and by the courts. But even a liberal 
construction of a clear general intent 
cannot clarify the specific meaning of 
many of these provisions. 

There have been few court cases. In 
Hall v. Union Light, Heat and Power 
Company, the Federal District Court for 
the Eastern District of Kentucky on 
February 21, 1944, sustained the con- 
stitutionality of Section 8, which had 
been challenged on the ground that the 
obligation to restore the job was so in- 
definite as to deprive the employer of 
his rights under the Fifth and Sixth 
Amendments. In Kay v. General Ca- 
ble Corporation, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Third District, on September 
12, 1944, ordered the reinstatement of 
a company doctor whose right to re- 
employment had been contested on the 
grounds that he was an independent con- 
tractor and that the employer’s circum- 
stances had so changed, by reason of the 
fact that the doctor was not re-employed 
in his subsidiary job by the employee 
health association, as to make his re- 
instatement by the company unreason- 
able, even if he were its employee.” It 
was held that something more than in- 
convenience to the employer or a slight 


6 Labor Relations Reporter, Vol. 14, No. 4 
(March 27, 1944), p. 89; Vol. 14, No. 5 (April 
3, 1944), p. 146. 

T Ibid., Vol. 15, No. 3 (Sept. 18, 1944), p. 75. 
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decline in efficiency or slight increase in 
costs was necessary to make reinstate- 
ment “unreasonable” within the mean- 
ing of the statute. Both decisions em- 
phasized the necessity for a liberal 
construction of the statute. 

The general unwillingness of employ- 
ers to incur the opprobrium of not re- 
instating . veterans, employee fears of 
court procedure, and the red tape of 
interagency clearance before government 
officials can bring suit, make it improb- 
able that there will soon be many sig- 
nificant court decisions to clarify the 
meaning of the section. For the pres- 
ent, therefore, its meaning must be in- 
ferred from general principles and such 
interpretations as the Selective Service 
authorities may issue from time to time. 
Apart from several public addresses ® 


there are only two general interpreta- ` 


tions °—Local Board Memorandum No. 
190-A, and a series of questions and 
answers published with headquarters ap- 
proval in the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, October 16, 1944, by the Selec- 
tive Service Director for New York City. 
For convenience,, these will be cited as 
LBM and JCQ, respectively. 

The scope of the legislation and the 
requirement of an honorable (not a not 
dishonorable) discharge are clear. Even 
the technicalities of many phases, such 
as the crucial matter of qualifications to 
perform the duties of a position and the 
restoration of insurance and other bene- 
fit rights, which could be the subject of 
scholarly exegesis, will be passed over as 

8 Lewis B. Hershey, “Problems of Reem- 
ployment and Demobilization,” in Employer 
Responsibility for Veteran Reemployment, 
American Management Association, Personnel 
Series No. 83, New York, 1944; Paul H. Grif- 
fith, op. cit. n. 1; Benjamin M. Golder, “Re- 
employment of Veterans,” The Managemént 
Record, Vol. VI, No. 7 (July 1944), pp. 
179-85. 

9 Selective Service attaches importance to 
the fiction that its general declarations are ad- 
ministrative instructions or something other 
than interpretations. 
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susceptible of generally acceptable, com- 
mon-sense application. The important 
question of rights to re-employment in 
closed or union shops is treated else- 
where in this volume. The following 
discussion is, therefore, limited to those 
phases of the rights to re-employment 
that have become the subject of legalistic 
controversy. 


TIME OF APPLICATION AND 
RE-EMPLOYMENT 


It is unfortunate that the recent 
amendment extending the period within 
which the veteran must apply for re- 
instatement from forty to ninety days 
after discharge did not also prescribe 
the time at which the veteran must be 
prepared to report for work and the em- 
ployer to offer work. Must the em- 
ployer reinstate a veteran who applies 
on the ninetieth day but is not prepared 
to report till the following week or the 
following month? Does the employer 
comply if he offers such a veteran em- 
ployment to start next week or next 
month? The employer must re-engage 
the veteran “without unnecessary de- 
lay” (LBM, IV, 3), and presumably the 
veteran must be similarly prepared to re- 


port for work. If it is admittedly im-- 


possible for the employer because of 
retooling or shutdown to re-employ a 
veteran at or soon after the time of 
application, do the veteran’s rights and 
the employer’s duty carry over to a later 
time when it would be possible to re- 
instate the veteran? ‘They should, but 
the statute does not say so.*° Never- 


10 Under British Reinstatement in Civil Em- 
ployment Act (1944) the veteran mus: apply 
not later than the fifth Monday after dis- 
charge and must be available for work and 
re-employed not later than the ninth such 
Monday. If the employer cannot then rein- 
state him the veteran may renew his applica- 
tion at intervals of not more than thirteen 
weeks and the employer must reinstate him at 
the first opportunity, if any, at which it be- 
comes possible to do so. 
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theless, the New York City Director 
rules that if a veteran returns while the 
plant is closed during reconversion he 
must get his job back immediately upon 


reopening (JCQ, 2). 


TEMPORARY POSITIONS 


A troublesome problem, especially for 
employers whose wartime staffs have 
been expanded beyond the number it 
may be possible to employ after the war, 
is to distinguish permanent employees 
with re-employment rights from tem- 
porary employees without such rights. 
Most industrial employers do not nor- 
mally differentiate between permanent 
and temporary positions and between 
permanent and temporary employees. 
Therefore “the final determination . 
rests with the courts. Each case must 
be determined on the facts and circum- 
stances of that particular case” (LBM, 
HI, 4). However, only the first occu- 
pant of any position has a right to re- 
employment. All those hired to replace 
him, whether or not so earmarked, are 
temporary and, even if subsequently in- 
ducted, have no re-employment rights 
(LBM, ITI, 4 (b); JCQ, 7). 

This common-sense rule, rather un- 
reasonably challenged by labor spokes- 
men, will help very little where a chain 
of replacements has been complicated by 
promotions, resignations, and changes in 
production processes. Was the new of- 
fice boy really hired as a replacement in 
consequence of the president’s induc- 
tion? When several workmen were 
hired simultaneously, nobody knew or 
cared or recorded that some were re- 
placements to fill vacancies caused by 
inductions, some to fill other vacancies 
caused by promotions, resignations, and 
deaths, and others to fill new temporary 
jobs. There may be a presumption that 
all positions in special wartime facilities 
such as government-owned privately op- 
erated plants are temporary; but Selec- 
tive Service, despite the precedent set 
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in Civil Service Regulations, will not 
automatically recognize as conclusive 7 
the fact that an employer regards as 
temporary all employees hired after a 
given date, as one large company does, 
for example, by dating its wartime ex- 
pansion from October 1, 1939. Particu- 
lar facts and circumstances may war- 
rant drawing such temporal dividing 
lines, but employers who wish to do so 
should probably select some date other 
than the customary May 1, 1940 or De- 
cember 7, 1941. Generally speaking, 
all probationary employees are tempo- 
rary (JCQ, 1). 

The Canadian law avoids these diffi- 
culties by giving re-employment rights 
only to employees who had three 
months’ service with an employer and 
by basing the effective rights on relative 
seniority standing. 


SENIORITY VERSUS SUPERSENIORITY 


The crux of the current uncertainty 
and debate about both what the law 
means and what it should mean lies in 
the relationship of seniority to re-em- 
ployment.” It has been held and is 
generally agreed that restoration “with- 
out loss of seniority’? means that sen- 
iority accrues during military service, 
that for seniority purposes service in 
the armed forces counts as company 


11 Generally, all Federal employees hired af- 
ter March 16, 1942, are temporary War Service 
appointees. For the application of Section 8 
to them, see Opinions of the Attorney General, 
No. 66, Vol. 40, May 31, 1943. 

12 Hershey, op. cit. n, 8, p. 27; Griffith, op. 
cit. n. 1, p. 9; JCQ, 4, 5, 6, 8. 

13 “The Seniority Tangle,” Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance, Vol. 102, No. 4 (April 
1944), pp. 82-88; “Seniority—a Memo to 
Government,” ibid., Vol. 102, No. 5 (May 
1944), pp. 82-88; Helen Baker, The Readjust- 
ment of Manpower in Industry during the 
Transition from War to Peace (Princeton Uni- 
versity, 1944), pp. 61 ff.; Frederick H. Harbi- 
son, Seniority Problems during Demobilization 
and Reconversion, Princeton University, 1944, 
29 pp. 
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service (LBM, IV, 1 (a) and (f)). 
The corollary, that reinstatement rights 
depend on seniority and that a veteran 
must be reinstated in the position to 
which his seniority standing would en- 
title him, is not accepted by Selective 
Service, which has ruled that “a return- 
ing veteran is entitled to reinstatement 
. even though such reinstatement 
necessitates the discharge of a nonvet- 
eran with a greater seniority” (LEM, 
“IV, 1 (d)). This interpretation has 
been challenged by organized labor ** 
end the railroads.1* It is questioned by 
many employers.*® 
The language that gives rise to di- 
verse interpretations is that the veteran 
shall be restored “to such position or 
to a position of like seniority, status, and 
pay ..., shall be considered as having 
been on furlough or leave of absence 


14 Tke CIO News, Vol. 7, No. 48 (Nov. 27, 
1944), p. 15; Machinists’ Monthly Journal 
(Sept. 1944), p. 336; Philip Murray, Robert 
J. Watt, and David B. Robertson in The New 
York Times, Oct. 11, 1944, p. 15; National 
UAW-CIO War Veterans Committee, Memo 
to Al UAW-CIO Local Unions. Re: Vet- 
erans’ Seniority, Aug. 31, 1944; Victor G. 
Reuther, in Seniority and Reemployment of 
War Veterans, op. cit. n. 1; Ted F. Silvey, 
“Labor’s Viewpoint on Veterans’ Reemploy- 
ment,” in Employer Responsibility for Vet- 
eran Reemploymert, op. cit. n. 8, pp. 35—45. 

15 Association of American Railroads, Rail- 
rcad Committee for the Study of Transporta- 
tion, Subcommittee on Labor and Personnel, 
Report on Reemploymeni of Ex Servicemen 
ard Women, Washington, June 1944; “Super- 
seniority as Applied to Railroads,” Labor Re- 
lations Reporter, Vol. 15, No. 9 (Oct. 30, 
1944), p. 233. 

16 Baker, op. cit. n. 13; Bureau of National 
Afairs, A Survey of Employer Policies on Re- 
employment of Veterans, reprinted from Daily 
Report on Labor Problems ..., Washington, 
June, 1944, 18 pp. An analysis of the problem 
in the N.A.M. Law Digest (National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers of the United States of 
America, Inc.), Vol. 7, No. 2, Dec. 1944, sup- 
ports the validity of the official “supersen- 
iority” interpretation but challenges the official 
theory that reinstated veterans mzy not be 
temporarily laid off within a year. 
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..., Shall be so restored without loss o 
seniority... .” — 


THE OFFICIAL VIEW—SUPERSENIORITY 


Selective Service argues that Con- 
gress, having considered and not adopted 
the Canadian and British precedents 
which relate re-employment to seniority, 
said without any qualification, “The vet- 
eran must be restored to his position.” 
Jt did not say, “The veteran must be 
restored to his position if his seniority 
so permits.” References to an alterna- 
tive position “of like seniority, status, 
and pay” and to restoration “without 
loss of seniority” were added, as after- 
thoughts, to protect the veteran if his 
exact position were not available and 
his employer sought to offer him a less 
desirable substitute. They were not in- 
tended to limit the primary and un- 
qualified right to his old position. 

This interpretation is consistent with 
the later mandate of Congress in the GI 
Bill of Rights that veterans should have 
provided for them “the maximum of job 
opportunity.” It is consistent with the 
frequent recognition of superseniority 
for supervisors and union stewards. It 
is a logical extension of the supersen- 
iority that many unions are conceding 
or urging for disabled veterans. It ac- 
cords with the general temper of Con- 
gress and the public that nothing shall 


. stand in the way of the re-employment 


of veterans and “that the man who offers 
his life in the service of his country is 
entitled to superseniority.” 17 

Seniority practices are in a State of 
flux and -development. There exists 
every possible combination of occupa- 
tional, departmental, building, plant, 
and company seniority. To relate the 
rights of veterans to so shiiting a 
base would deprive them of uniform 


17 Griffith, of. cit. n. 1, p. 7. A specious 
argument if, by hypothesis, Congress was 
legislating for trainees, not for foxhole vet- 
erans. 
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treatment and subject them to all the 
vagaries of chance and circumstance 
that result in the compromises of labor- 
management agreements.*® 


THE CRITICISM OF SUPERSENIORITY . 


The contrary arguments, which apply 
with special force to industries where 
seniority is well established, cannot be 
summarized so briefly. They start with 
the broad conception that laws must be 
construed with due regard to established 
usage and that Congress could not have 
intended casually to try to deprive non- 
veterans of their seniority rights. These 
rights have been held to enjoy the con- 
stitutional protection accorded other 
property rights, ° and Congress itself 
has recognized them to the extent of 
establishing for their enforcement two 
official agencies—the permanent Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board and 
the temporary National War Labor 
Board. 

The job or “position” to which the 
veteran may claim reinstatement was 
held by him subject to established rules, 
which often involve seniority considera- 
tions. He may claim reinstatement, 
therefore, only subject to those rules, for 
he had previously given them either his 
express or his tacit consent. In fact, his 
position may have been that of a brake- 
man, for example, which can be com- 
pletely described only.as the combina- 
tion of rights and duties on a particular 
current run, the privilege in certain cir- 
cumstances of claiming a better run, and 
the liability in other circumstances of 
being bumped to a less desirable run— 
all of which is summed up’ in the state- 
ment of his position on the seniority 
roster. The argument is even stronger 
with respect to those railroad employees 


18 The law expressly so subjects them in re- 
spect of the restoration of insurance rights. 

19 For example, Griffin v. Chicago Union 
Station Company, 13 F. Supp. 722 (1936). 
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on the extra boards, who, though carried 
on every pay roll, have no specific 
“jobs,” but as a matter of right must 
be given certain available assignments 
according to seniority. Their positions 
could not be described at all except in 
terms of their seniority standings. The 
only claims ex-servicemen from the extra 
boards could make would be for rein- 
statement to their positions on the sen- 
iority roster. 

Furthermore, the word “restore” car- 
ries the implication that the veteran 
should be put back or re-established 
without prejudice by reason of his mili- 
tary service in his former relative stand- 
ing as an employee. Other explicit 
language would have been used if the 
intention had been to enlarge his rights 
or to establish him in a position of supe- 
rior seniority or status. If construed 
literally, the congressional language, “a 
position of like seniority,” is mezning- 
less since seniority attaches to indi- 
viduals, not to positions. While it is 
grammatically true that the phrase “of 
like seniority” is used as a modifier not 
of the former position but of an alierna- 
tive position which the employer may 
offer, this phrase cannot mean greater 
seniority. Congress can hardly have 
meant that the veteran should have 
superseniority with respect to his former 
position but only regular seniority with 
respect to an alternative equivalent posi- 
tion. It is inconsistent to contend that 
seniority accumulates during military 
service but shall be disregarded with 
respect to its primary purpose. It would 
be equally inconsistent and would de- 
prive many veterans of important rights 
to construe the language literally to 
mean that, if the employer admittedly 
could not restore the veteran to precisely 
his old position or an equivalent posi- 
tion, he would have no secondary obliga- 
tion to offer him the next best position 
to which his seniority would entitle him. 
Taking one thing with another, then, the 
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common-sense view is that Congress 
used the term “seniority” rather loosely, 
meaning that it should be taken into ac- 
count in the usual manner, at least 
wherever it had been recognized in es- 
tablished practice, and really meant to 
say that the veteran should be restored 
“to the pay roll in a position equal in 
status and pay to that to which his 
qualifications and his accrued seniority 
would entitle him.” 

Two other arguments support this in- 
terpretation. The veteran must be con- 
sidered as having been on furlough or 
leave of absence. When an employee 
returns from leave of absence he never 
displaces an employee of greater sen- 
lority; not even hardly ever. 

If circumstances should have so 
changed that a veteran could not be re- 
employed without displacing a nonvet- 
eran of greater seniority, the employer 
could claim that such re-employment 
and displacement would be ‘“unreason- 
able.” It would force him to change 
long-established and accepted employ- 
ment policies and would give the non- 
veteran a cause of action in the courts 
or before the War Labor Board or the 
Railroad Adjustment Board for breach 
of a collective agreement. The employer 
would be placed in triple jeopardy if 
Selective Service prosecuted and insisted 
on the displacement, the employees 
struck and the Government seized the 
plant, and the competent agency subse- 
quently ordered the payment of back 
wages to the displaced employee or even 
all employees. 

Finally, the use of relative seniority, 
it is argued, would solve the difficulties 
of differentiating between temporary and 
permanent employees and would clarity 
the re-employment rights of veterans 
themselves. There may be many situa- 
tions where it will be plainly impossible 
to re-employ all the eligible veterans, 
but the employer is given no rule by 
which to choose the few from the many 
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with reinstatement rights, as the air- 
craft manufacturer must who will have 
from three to five veteran claimants for 
every >ossible postwar job. Selective 
Service has said that in such cases the 
date o? application for re-employment | 
shall gevern.?? This might disadvantage 
other veterans of both greater seniority 
and lomger military service. But the au- 
thorities also say, “A veteran who has 
been reinstated . . . cannot within one 
year be displaced by another [veteran? | 
[persor-?] on the grounds that the latter 
has greater seniority rights” (LBM, IV, 
4 (b)). Different officials have given 
conflict:ng or nonresponsive answers to 
specific questions about the meaning of 
this rul ng.?2 

The strict application of official view 
on superseniority has been slightly tem- 
pered by reference to the overriding con- 
dition that the veteran must be quali- 
fied to do the work, “which means that 
the law would not require the employer 
to reinstate the veteran under circum- 
stances which would unduly impair the 
efficiency of his operations” (JCQ, 11). 

Wher so responsible a labor leader as 
David 3. Robertson, president of the 
Brotheritood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, challenges the accuracy of 
the superseniority interpretation and 
says, “There is not a railroad worker in 
wartime or peacetime service who would 
not guerd with his life his seniority 
right,” Lut General Hershey defends the 
official’ view by saying, “I hope that 
the wrath of 11,000,000 veterans and 
their families would descend upon the 
employes and anyone who collaborated 
with hin in trying to deprive the vet- 
eran of what Congress intended him to 
have,” ?* the differences of opinion ana- 
lyzed above become more than academic 


20 Golder, op. cit. n. 8, p. 184. 

21 Hershey, op. cit. n. 8, p. 27; Griffith, op. 
cit. n. 1, p. 8; Golder, op. cit. n. 8, p. 183. 

22 Robertson, of. cit. n. 14; Hershey, op. 
cit. n. 8, p. 28. 
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distinctions. They are issues in public 
policy which must be faced. 


DISCHARGE WITHIN ONE YEAR 


The prohibition against the discharge 
of a reinstated veteran without cause 
within one year was a necessary safe- 
guard to protect veterans against an 
obvious method by which unscrupulous 
employers could comply formally with 
the law but defeat its intent. Despite 
the established usage that “discharge” 
denotes only a permanent separation 
from the pay roll, Selective Service in- 
terprets this provision to mean that even 
if a temporary reduction in force is 
genuinely necessary, a reinstated vet- 
eran may not within the year be tem- 
porarily laid off in accordance with 
seniority or other established policy. 
However, Selective Service veers off 
from the reductio ad absurdum that the 
employer is thus debarred from shutting 
down a plant or department. “If, how- 
ever, there is a reduction in force and 
not a complete shutdown the veteran 
must be retained in employment so long 
as any employees in his category are re- 
tained . . . irrespective of his seniority” 


(JCQ, 3). 


Like Pay 


The requirement of “like pay” is be- 
ing interpreted in a common-sense fash- 
ion to mean that the veteran must re- 
ceive the rate prevailing for his class 
of position at the time of his reinstate- 
ment. His pay should reflect any gen- 
eral increase or decrease made in his 
absence (JCQ, 10). 

The recognized accumulation of sen- 
iority would seem to imply that a vet- 
eran, if qualified to perform the duties 
of the position, could claim the rate re- 
ceived by his upgraded contemporaries 
in the employer’s service, the rate that 
he would probably be receiving if ‘his 
employment had not been interrupted 
by military service. LBM, IV, 1 (b), 
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hints at such an interpretation, but in 
connection with upgraded positions, not 
with upgraded persons. The general 
counsel of the War Labor Board has 
ruled that veterans are entitled. to pro- 
motions accruing automatically during 
their absence.” 

The veteran is not entitled to claim 
the benefit of so-called “merit” increases 
based on the specific evaluation of 
individual employee performance and 
granted to others in his absence, but 
may be able to claim the benefits of 
automatic wage rate progression sched- 
ules.24 He obviously should be entitled 
to any genuinely automatic increases in 
unskilled jobs of the general order of, 
say, 5 cents per hour after the first 
month, and another 5 cents after six 
months. But whether he is or should 
be so entitled in a skilled job, such as 
toolmaker or writer, when the increase 
is related to the normal acquisition of 
certain skills that only long experience 
can give, when the range of rates is wide, 
and progression occurs during a long 
period, remains a moot question of con- 
siderable importance to many employ- 
ers. In two cases that come to mind, 
the rates range from 80 cents to $1.20 
per hour and from $50 to $100 per week 
over three- and five-year periods, re- 
spectively. Such increases are auto- 
matic only in the sense that they are 
given to all employees who are retained, 
but many employees fail to develop the 
requisite skills, and drop or are dropped 
by the wayside. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of re-employment 
rights by Selective Service largely 
through unpaid volunteers serving as 


23 New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 16, 1944, 
p. 12. The veteran must be rehired at “the 
level to which he would have been entitled if 
there had been no break in his service with the 
company.” 

24 Golder, of. cit. n. 8, p. 183. 
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members of local draft boards or as re- 
employment committeemen, the addition 
of Selective Service to the long list of 
official agencies dealing with the read- 
justment of veterans, and the primary 
reliance on the courts for the determina- 
tion of what -are administrative rather 
than judicial problems, raise many ques- 
tions familiar to all students of Ameri- 
can government, which cannot be con- 
sidered here. 

Other countries prefer more direct ad- 
. ministrative machinery. Great Britain 
administers its law through local tri- 
partite boards; Canada, through the 
employment service. 


CONCLUSION 


Many managements take the view 
well expressed by one large company: 


In meeting the problem we should not 
be too greatly influenced by the fear 
that we are to experience much confu- 
sion. ` With this as with other matters, 
the responsibility of management is to cre- 
ate confidence, live up to obligatians, keep 
promises, avoid technicalities, and with 
promptness carry a full share oi responsi- 
bility. 

But technicalities remain, and uncer- 
tainty about them unnecessarily com- 
plicates the employers’ difficulty in post- 
war planning to which they are being 
prayerfully exhorted. Disagreement 
about technicalities may contain the 
seeds of or be symptomatic of ane: 
mental social conflict. 

With deference to the eminently cor- 
rect position of Selective Service officials 
that their duty is to administer the law 
as written, it seems shortsighted of them 
to disavow any responsibility for lead- 
ership, saying, “If you don’t like this 
law go to Congress and have it changed 

. or to the courts for a legal deci- 
sion.” *5 It is shortsighted for the em- 


25 Griffith, of. cit. n. 1, p. 8. But General 
Hershey is said to have sponsored FLR. 5386 
(see n, 5). 
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ployers represented by the Business Ad- 
visory Committee of the Department of 
Commerce to let the matter rest for the 
time being, as a special subcommittee is 
said recently to have recommended. It 
is shortsighted for certain employers to 
seize tais opportunity, as some seem to 
be doixg, to play off veterans against or- 
ganized labor. It is also shortsighted for 
organized labor to continue policies and 
practices that alienate public support. 
But withal, there is enough common 
sense, good will, and statesmanship in 
the ranks of employers and their asso- 
ciations, organized labor, veterans’ or- 
ganizations,” and even the maligned 
bureaucrats to produce a substantial 
measure of agreement on what the law 
can an should do to further veterans’ 
readjustment by prescribing rights to 
re-emp:oyment. That Congress is be- 
lieved mot to be in the mood to consider 
any legislation that would seem to im- 
pair the rights that are thought, cor- 
rectly or incorrectly, to have been con- 
ferred on veterans is no excuse for 
passing the buck or keeping a funda- 
mental controversy under cover. Con- 
gress would give due weight to the 
recommendations of any properly con- 
stituted advisory conference. There are 
many cfficials who could with propriety 


28 Symptoms of statesmanship may be de- 
tected in the agreement of last July between 
the AFL. the CIO, and the Veterans of For- 
eigr Wars about seniority for war veterans. 
See Silv2zy, of. cit. n. 14, p. 41; “Labor- 
Veteran Pact on Reemployment,” Labor Rela- 
tions Reporter, Vol. 14, No. 22 (July 31, 
1944), p 674. See also “UAW Plan to Ex- 
tend Veterans’ Benefits,” zbid., Vol. 15, No. 
10 (Nov. 6, 1944), p. 263, and “Jobs and Sen- 
iority for Returned Veterans,” ibid., Vol. 15, 
No. 12 :Nov. 20, 1944), p. 325. The basic 
proposal is to give veterans not previously 
employed by a given employer “synthetic sen- 
iority” equal to the duration of their military 
service, Lut only after they have been hired. 
The. resu.ts of current (December 1944) ne- 
gotiatione in Ford, Chrysler, and General 
Motors may indicate the probable course of 
development along these lines. 
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convoke such a conference. But an ap- 
propriate agency is already to hand. 
With the addition of veterans’ repre- 
sentation, the War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion Advisory Board appointed in 
December 1944 would be properly con- 
stituted and could perform a useful 
service if it grasped this small nettle 
early in its career. 
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The problem may be hot or awkward, 
but, from the points of view of deter- 
mining what re-employment rights are 
or should be and reducing them to un- 
ambiguous language, it is susceptible of 
prompt ‘and easy solution. Unfortu- 
nately this cannot also be said of the 
real problem of re-employment oppor- 
tunities. 


Walter J. Couper, Ph.D., is on the staff of Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc., New York City. He has 

. served as assistant professor of political economy, at 
Vale University and in various capacities in the field of 
labor legislation, social insurance, and industrial rela- 
tions with the states of Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
and New Jersey, the Social Security Board, the Rail- 
road Retirement Board, and other Federal agencies, the 
Canadian Department of Labour, and the International 


Labour Office. 


He is joint author of After the Shut- 


down (1934) and Maintenance of Membership (1943). 


The Re-employment Program of the International 


Harvester 
By Troy P. 


HE more than nineteen thousand, 

four hundred men and women whe 
have entered the armed forces from the 
International Harvester Company are 
located on practically every fighting 
front in the world. Approximately 55 
per cent of all those presently in the 
armed forces are now overseas. 

Soon after the enactment of the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Aci and the 
subsequent induction of thousands of 
employees into the armed forces, it be- 
came apparent that the company was 
faced with a tremendous challenge as 
far as the development of a program for 
the-re-employment of these servicemen 
was concerned. 

The gravity of the problem was rec- 
ognized by Mr. Fowler McCormick, 
president of the company, and in 1943 
he askéd Mr. K. O. Schreiber, vice presi- 
dent of manufacturing, to make a thor- 
ough study of the problem. Several 
committees were appointed on which 
were represented the manufacturing, 
sales, engineering, training, personnel, 
labor relations, public relations, and law 
departments. They were headed by Mr. 
M. J. LaCroix, assistant to the vice 
president of manufacturing. Upon the 
completion of the committees’ studies, 
the re-employment plan was draited and 
approved by the company. 


FUNDAMENTAL POLICY 


The Harvester Veterans’ Re-employ- 
ment Plan is founded on the following 
fundamental policy: Every Harvester 
employee honorably discharged from 
military service, desiring re-employment 
by the company and making proper ap- 
plication, must be offered (1) his former 
position or one of like seniority, status, 
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and pay; or, if this is not possible, (2) 
some other available position for which 
his seniority and ability qualify him, at 
the same location where he worked for- 
merly; or, if this is not possible, (3) 
some other available position for which 
he is qualified, at some other company 
location; or (4) if he is physically or 
otherwise handicapped by reason of his 
war service and cannot qualify imme- 
diately for employment, he shall be of- 
fered special training or other appropri- 
ate rehabilitation designed to prepare 
him for eventual employment. It is the 
company’s objective to provide a job for 
every qualified Harvester veteran and to 
try to help every Harvester veteran to 
qualify for a job. 

It was recognized early in the devel- 
opment of the program that the com- 
pany could not wait until the serviceman 
was discharged from the armed forces 
and applied for re-employment to make 
concrete plans for him. Each manufac- 
turing operation appointed a veterans’ 
counselor whose job is to aid in the re- 
induction of the returning serviceman 
and to follow his progress until such a 
time as he is thoroughly readjusted on 
the job. Some individual at each of the 
sales and field operations was charged: 
with the same responsibility. 


Contacts MAINTAINED DURING 
MILITARY SERVICE 


The veteran has his first contact with 
his counselor prior to entering the serv- 
ices. All men entering the armed forces 
clear through the counselor’s office, at 
which time they are given a booklet ex- 
plaining all the company’s policies for 
its employees in military service, per- 
taining to re-employment, seniority, re- 
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imbursement of insurance premiums, the 
Employes Benefit Association and Group 
' Life Insurance, vacation plan, extra 
compensation, pension plan, and other 
information. The prospective service- 
man is urged to keep the company in- 
formed of his correct military address at 
all times, so that it may follow his prog- 
ress and he may be assured of receiving 
all the company’s publications while he 
iS away. 


The company makes every effort to ` 


keep in close contact with its former em- 
ployees in military service. Every serv- 
iceman visiting his particular operation 
while on furlough visits the counselor, 
who checks the type of duties he has had 
in service, verifies his military address, 
and records any other information that 
he feels will be of use later. 

A Harvester serviceman receives the 
Harvester News-Letter, which is pub- 
lished exclusively for the men and 
women In the armed forces. In addi- 
tion, if he is from a manufacturing or 
raw materials operation, he receives the 
plant magazine from his particular op- 
eration; or if he is from a sales branch 
or the general office, he receives the 
Harvester World. In the News-Letter 
each month is inserted a postcard ad- 
dressed to the company—a convenient 
means for the serviceman to keep the 
company posted on his correct address, 
as well as to furnish other information 
regarding himself. Approximately four 
thousand cards and letters are. received 
every month at the company’s general 
office from these men and women in the 
armed forces. 

The personnel department, general of- 
fice, maintains a complete record card 
on each Harvester man and woman in 
the armed forces. It contains the indi- 
vidual’s home address, his former occu- 
pation and length of service with the 
company, the date he entered military 
service, his military address, and other 
information, obtained from the respec- 
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tive works or branch where he formerly 
worked. The addresses appearing on 
the cards and letters received from the 
servicemen are recorded on these cards 
and are also forwarded on a special form 
to the works and branches concerned, so 
that a complete and up-to-date mailing 
list may be maintained there likewise. 

Through the Harvester servicemen’s 
hospital visitation program, the com- 
pany has been able to maintain contact 
with many of its employees wounded in 
military service. By means of this pro- 
gram servicemen and servicewomen for- 
merly employed by- the company, rela- 
tives of employees, dealers, and dealers’ 
employees, who are hospitalized in this 
country are visited by a company repre- 
sentative. This plan was brought to the 
attention of works, branch, and dealer 
employees through special bulletins, 
company publications, letters to the em- 
ployees’ homes, and personal contact. 
Each employee is asked to report the 
name and location of anyone covered by 
the program who is hospitalized in this 
country. This information .is sent to 
the personnel department, general office, 
Chicago, and that department communi- 
cates with the branch or works nearest 
the particular hospital and arrangements 
are made for a representative of the 
company to visit the serviceman. A re- 
port of the outcome of each visit is sent . 
to the general office, where a copy is for- 
warded to the operation that made the 
original request, with instructions to 
pass the information along to the em- 
ployee who requested the visit. 

A specific example of how the plan 
operates is as follows: An employee of 
McCormick Works in Chicago reports to 
his foreman that his friend, who was also 
formerly employed at that operation, is 
hospitalized at a naval hospital in San 
Diego, California. This information is 
sent to the general office, where a copy 
is relayed to the branch manager at 
Los Angeles, in whose territory San 
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Diego is located, and within a few days 
some representative from the Los An- 
geles branch visits the hospitalized serv- 
iceman. The report of the visit is then 


_ sent to the general office and forwarded 
.from there to McCormick Works. 


These visits have proved valuable also 
in ascertaining the many types of handi- 
capped servicemen who will require com- 
pany help later. More than three hun- 
dred such visits have been made during 
the past several months. 


INFORMING THE SUPERVISORY GROUP 


When the re-employment plan was in- 
troduced, a number of meetings were 
held which were attended by all works 
superintendents, directors of training, 
industrial relations managers, and other 
interested parties. These meetings were 
designed to inform this supervisory 
group of the company’s policy regarding 
the re-employment of Harvester service- 
men. 

It was realized also that it would be 
absolutely essential for the program to 
have the complete support of all fore- 
men and assistant foremen. Therefore 
the works directors of training held a 
series of conferences, attended by all 
foremen, assistant foremen, and other 
supervisory personnel at the works. At 
least three conferences were held at each 
operation, and there are review confer- 


_ ences from time to time. 


The objective of the first foremen’s 
conference was to acquaint the foremen 
and others with the provisions of the 
plan and with the program for putting 
it into effect. The idea was to bring 
about a clear and uniform understand- 
ing of the requirements of the plan on 
the part of all supervisory personnel. 
The objective of the second conference 
was to emphasize the foreman’s part in 
proper placement of returning service- 
men. One of the biggest jobs in the 
entire program is the training and fol- 
low-up of the servicemen by the fore- 
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men, and it was to this end that the third 
conference was directed. The objective 
at this point was to determine the most 
effective procedure to be followed by the 
foremen in administering the on-the-job 
training and follow-up of the plan. 

The supervisory personnel at the sales 
and other field operations were informed 
of the various policies through personal 
contacts and by various group meetings. 

At this stage the various operations 
began to inquire of the general office 
about policy covering various phases of 
the program, and as a result a Vet- 
erans’ Re-employment Committee was 
appointed at the general office to re- 
view any questions that might be sub- 
mitted by the company operations. This 
committee meets approximately once a 
week and questions of general interest 
are answered in a bulletin-type letter 
which is distributed to each of the com- 
pany’s operations. 


PROCEDURES 


The program itself evolves around the 
following steps: 


1. Reception of veteran—Every Har- 
vester serviceman who has been hon- 
orably discharged and applies for re- 
employment is greeted by the plant 
officials, his former supervisor, his as- 
sociates in the department where he 
formerly worked, and so forth, before 
his employment interview takes place. 

2. Employment interview—Each re- 
turning veteran is interviewed in detail 
by a person who has been carefully 
selected and especially trained in the 
procedure to be followed in Federal and 
state veterans’ rehabilitation regulations, . 
the GI Bill of Rights, and other matters 
affecting his duties. 

3. Medical examination—After a 
physical examination and a study of 
the information brought out in the em- 
ployment interview, the medical ex- 
aminer recommends one of the three 
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following courses: (a) that the employee 
be returned to employment without re- 
striction; (6) that the employee be 
placed according to job groupings de- 
veloped under the occupational survey; 
(c) that the employee receive special 
consideration for in-plant training or 
other vocational rehabilitation because 
of a handicap. 

4. Occupational survey-——Jobs suit- 
able for handicapped persons are re- 
corded in a card system and are grouped 
under the following classifications: 


Group I. No hazardous machinery.— 
This group consists primarily of indi- 
viduals having serious visual defects, 
diabetes, heart disease, or hand and 
arm disabilities which increase the 
hazard when working with power ma- 
chinery, such as rotary saws, band 
saws, punch presses, power truck, 
cranes, and so forth. 

Group II. No hkeavy lifting. —Indi- 
viduals with various disabilities such 
as back injuries, deformities, or her- 
nias. 

Group ITI. .Ground-level work only.— 
Individuals susceptible to vertigo 
from any cause, or having deformities 
or limitations of the extremities, 
should not be allowed on ladders, 
scaffolds, or cranes. 

Group IV. Avoid dusts, fumes, and 
Skin irritants—Selected individuals 
with chronic bronchial conditions 
should be restricted from occupations 
such as dry grinding, sand blasting, 

_ and spray painting, including indi- 
viduals who are subsequently found 
to be sensitive to zinc chromate paint, 
cleaning solvents, and so forth. 

Group V. No extensive walking or 
standing—Back lesions, varicose 
veins, lower extremity disability, arti- 
ficial limbs, heart diseases, and so 
forth. 

Group VI. Restrict to noise-free areas. 
—Individuals with chronic ear condi- 
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tions, partial deafness, or nervousness, 
may have these conditions aggravated 
by exposure to sound levels of high 
intensity, such as those associated 
with motors, speed hammers, riveting 
band saws, tumbling mills, and so 
forth. 


S5. Placement—-Proper placement of 
the returning veteran in a suitable oc- 
cupation is determined by the industrial 
relations department according to infor- 
mation disclosed by his previcus em- 
ployment record and his military service 
history, and from the recommendations 
submitted by the medical and training 
departments. In those few cases where 
the veteran is disabled to the extent that 
after every means offered by the plan is 
completely exhausted it is still felt that 
it is impracticable to provide employ- 
ment at that particular company loca- 
tion, the case must be referred to the 
personnel department, general office, and 
it will also be reviewed by the re-em- 
ployment committee of the general of- 
fice. 

6. In-plant training —Preplacement 
training is given not only to veterans 
with handicaps, but also to those whose 
training or experience in the armed 
forces appears to qualify them for posi- 
tions above the rank of their former 
jobs. | 

7. Mechanical changes and job re- 
location.-Where mechanical changes 
are necessary because of the disability 
of a handicapped ex-serviceman, the 
works industrial relations manager sub- 
mits a recommendation to the super- 
intendent concerning such changes or 
job relocations. The recommendation is 
based on advice received from the medi- 
cal, safety, and employment depart- 
ments. 

8. Lransfers.—Veterans requiring spe- 
cial consideration cannot be transferred 
to other work without the approval of 
the industrial relations manager, whose 
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approval or disapproval takes into con- 
sideration the recommendations of the 
medical and safety departments. Fore- 
men or department heads desiring to 
transfer such an employee are required 
to submit a transfer request on a spe- 
cial form to the industrial relations de- 
‘partment. 

9. Case records.—Complete case rec- 
ords on returning servicemen zre main- 
tained and reports are filed at four-week 
intervals with the personnel department 
at the general office of the company. 

10. Follow-up—The progress of all 
employees covered by the program is 
followed through personal ckecks by 
representatives of the industrial rela- 
tions and training departments, and 
notations of such visits are made on the 
individual case records. 

11. Advisory committee-——In each of 
the company’s operations the superin- 
tendent is aided by an advisory com- 
mittee which reviews the progress of the 
program at his request and counsels him 
in its administration. Represented on 
these committees are the employment, 
medical, training, and safety depart- 
ments, the veterans’ counselor, and la- 
bor, with preference given to men with 
military service in the choice of com- 
mittee members. 


Exit INTERVIEWS 


More than nineteen thousand, four 
hundred Harvester employees have been 
taken into the armed forces, and the 
company has already gained consid- 
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erable experience in their re-employ- 
ment, having reabsorbed more than fif- 
teen hundred of these men following 
their honorable discharge from the 
armed forces. The company’s contact 
with the veteran does not cease when he 
is back on his job and thoroughly ad- 
justed. The veterans’ counselor is re- 
quired to interview each veteran who 
is quitting, in order to ascertain his: rea- 
sons and to determine whether there is 
anything the company might do to keep 
him in its employ. If the veteran still 
Insists upon quitting, the counselor is 
required to make a complete record of 
the case and submit it to the personnel 
department, general office. 


NEED FOR ACTION 


The number of men being discharged 
from the armed forces is increasing 
daily, and among them are many battle 
casualties who require the closest atten- 
tion. A large number of disabled vet- 
erans can certainly be expected in the 
future. All of industry and the Nation 
as a whole must be prepared to take 
care of these men. The planning phase 
should be about over and programs 
should be put into operation for the re- 
employment not only of the disabled 
veterans but also of those physically fit 
but no longer needed in the services. 
The country knows what its legal obli- 
gation is to these men, and certainly it 
should know its moral obligation. With 
these thoughts in mind it becomes ap- 
parent that there is no time for delay. 


Troy P. Wakefield is Personnel Staff Assistant in 
Charge of Veterans’ Re-employment for the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, Chicago, having charge of 
the program for all the company’s operations in this 


country. 


He served for two and a half years in the 


Army Air Force doing personnel classification and as- 
signment work, attaining the rank of Major. 
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The Negro Veteran 


By Ropert C. WEAVER 


ORE than a million Negroes have 

already been inducted into the 
armed forces of the United States. It 
is impossible to estimate the total num- 
ber of Negro veterans at the end of the 
war, but it seems likely that at least 
750,000 can be expected to return to 
- civilian life. They will come back to a 
society which will differ in many re- 
spects from that existing at the time 
they held their last jobs. 

Technological changes made during 
the war will certainly carry over into 
peacetime production. Developments 
in labor unions will influence employer- 
employee relationships. There will be 
changes in the location of industries and 
in the concentrations of population. 
Modifications which have occurred in 
the color caste occupational system dur- 
ing the past few years will have far- 
reaching economic and psychological ef- 
fects on minority groups. In a word, 
the economy which the veteran—colored 
and white alike—re-enters at the time of 
demobilization will be greatly altered as 
compared to the economy of 1939. 


PREWAR EMPLOYMENT 
CHARACTERISTICS 


There are no satisfactory data re- 
flecting the employment characteristics 
of Negroes who have entered the armed 
forces. A study of pre-re-employment 
characteristics of noncommissioned per- 
sonnel separated from the Navy to civil- 
ian life, January to June 1944, indicated 
' a marked similarity between the occu- 
pational patterns of such personnel and 
the civilian population. as a whole. It 
is probably safe to assume that this simi- 
larity exists throughout the armed 
forces. 
~ According to the census, there were 
2,936,795 employed male Negroes in 


| the United States in 1940. This socio- 


ecohomic distribution was as follows: 


Professional workers ....... 
Semiprofessional workers ... 
Farmers ard farm managers 620,479 


Farm laborers and foremen . 413,574 
Farm laborers (unpaid fam- 

ily workers) 2. .si25.0024% 168,189 
Service workers (except do- 

MESC) poua wees tetaue 362,424 
Proprietors. managers, etc. . 37,240 
Clerical and kindred workers 58,557 
Craftsmen; foremen, etc. .... 129,736 
Operatives and kindred 

WOTKErS baad Seka Rees 368,005 
Domestic service. workers .. 85,566 
LADO. Kcsiveateicewvass 623,641 
DEES io. cess soess case's 16,072 


These data indicate that a majority 
of Negroes were engaged in agricultural 
work at the time of their induction. 
Another large segment was in laboring 
work, and an appreciable number was 
hired in service occupations. Relatively 
few were in the professions or in clerical 
pursuits. Less than 5 per cent were in 
skilled occupations. ` 

The principal industries hiring Ne- 
groes are indicated by the following per- 
centage distribution of gainfully em- 
ployed male Negroes in 1940. 


Agriculture .....sesseserereeo 42.2 
Miming: tev cen cna ohora 1.8 
Construction. -.6.0< case< oeeeas 4.8 
Manufacturing 22.4 eccune seeds 15.9 
Transportation, communications, 

CG. fates eer eewes uate 6.7 
Wholesale and retail trade ..... 9.8 
Finance, insurance, and real ~ 

Stale srsksersnriun naniii 1.9 
Business and repair services ... 1.6 
Personal services ...........4. 8.3 
Professional and related services 2.9 
Government and other ....... - 1,7 


Not reflected in these over-all figures 
is the concentration of colored workers 
in heavy, hot, low-paid industry and 
their relative lack of participation in 
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light manufacturing assembly. In the 
decade 1930-40 the proportion of Ne- 
groes in mining, manufacturing, and 
transportation and communications de- 
clined—a graphic illustration of the in- 
tensity of unemployment among Ne- 
groes during the depression. By 1940, 
despite the increase in production occa- 
sioned by the war, Negroes were still 
only slightly used by most branches of 
manufacturing. Industries such as ap- 
parel, metal mining, rubber, nonferrous 
metals, electrical and other machinery, 
automobiles, and aircraft hired few col- 
ored workers in 1940. The only larger 
branches of manufacturing hiring an ap- 
preciable proportion of Negroes were 
iron and steel and shipbuilding; colored 
men constituted about 5.5 per cent of 
’ the workers in the former and 6.5 per 
cent in the latter. 

These over-all figures indicate the low 
occupational status of the Negro in 
1940. They indicate that he was heavily 
concentrated in agriculture and that his 
industrial opportunities were predomi- 
nantly in heavy industry. - They suggest 
that he had received little experience or 
opportunity for training or employment 
in semiskilled and skilled work. They 
imply that he must have been far from 
satisfied with his economic status at the 
time he entered the armed forces. 

Training for a mechanized war has 
had .a significant influence on the work 
characteristics of inductees. 
of Negro veterans of World War II, the 
change in occupational characteristics 
which military training occasions will 
be much greater than that for other vet- 
erans. ‘There are several reasons for 
this. In the first place, a larger propor- 
tion of future white veterans had indus- 
trial experience and training prior to 
their induction. Secondly, the quality 
of training offered future white veterans 
prior to their induction was much higher 
than that available to Negroes. Conse- 
quently, in instances where Negroes 
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have received industrial and mechanical 
training In the armed services, it has 
often represented the exposure of a rela- 
tively uninitiated group to first-class 
preparation În specific occupations. and 
operations. 

The most important set of circum- 
stances affecting the postwar occupa- 
tional adjustment facing all discharged 
servicemen will be the general economic 
and social developments in the Nation. 
The volume of total employment will 
be the chief determining factor. The 
speed with which the transition from a 


wartime to a peacetime economy is made | 


and the timing of demobilization in re- 
lation to this factor will be of immediate 
significance. The whole question of sen- 
iority will also affect the Negro veteran 
to a marked degree, and this matter of 
seniority has not even been defined in 
the sense that we may know what it will 
mean to minority-group workers. This 
is true because in many plants the ex- 
istence of plant-wide, as opposed to de- 
partmental or occupational, seniority 
will largely determine the degree to 
which the Negro veteran and other Ne- 
gro workers have a chance to retain re- 
cent occupational advancements. 


THE NEGRO SOLDIER, 1939-44 


Preparation for armed service in a 
mechanized war involves much training. 
As has been indicated above, in many 
instances this training represented the 
exposure of Negro inductees to mechani- 
cal pursuits for the first time. Although 
Negroes have been concentrated in serv- 
ice units in the army, many of them have 
been trained in semiskilled, skilled, and 
technical occupations. New fields of ac- 
tivity, such as radio and electrical work, 
radar, the maintenance and operation of 
motorized units, and even clerical work, 
have been opened to a sizable number of 
colored men in the United States Army. 

Some idea of the magnitude of this 
training can be supplied by a few illus- 
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trations. Over 10 per cent of the Ne- 
groes in the Army are in the Air Corps; 
some of this group have received thor- 
ough training in various aspects of avia- 
tion maintenance, although many are in 
service capacities. By 1944, some five 
hundred Negroes had been trained as 
pilots. Like all youth, many will be en- 
thusiastic about aviation as a peace- 
time occupation. A sixth of the Negro 
soldiers are in the Engineers. Here, 
again, some appreciable numbers have 
learned new methods of road construc- 
tion and have acquired new skills. The 
thousands of colored troops in trans- 
portation have learned how to dis- 
patch, drive, and maintain trucks of 
various sizes and types. And 5 per cent 
of the colored troops are in coast and 
field artillery; some have been trained 
in mathematics, physics, triangulation 
and surveying, while those in chemical 
warfare have been exposed to other spe- 
cialized training. 

In the Navy, the scope of training has 
been even more significant in changing 
the nature of the Negro labor supply. 
It can safely be said that the most ex- 
tensive and the best program of indus- 
trial education ever made available to 
Negroes in one installation has been de- 
veloped at the Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Center, Already between five and 
six thousand Negroes have graduated 
from the various schools at that center. 
They have been trained in machine shop, 
radar, radio, marine motor repair and 
maintenance, refrigeration, turbine work, 
electricity, molding, sheet metal, and 
carpentry. Many of these occupations— 
machine work, radar, radio, refrigera- 
tion, electricity, and sheet metal in par- 
ticular—are the very types of work from 
which Negroes have been constantly 
barred in the past. The craft unions in 
machine shop, sheet metal, and electrical 
work have traditionally kept Negroes 
from entering training or employment in 
these fields, and the existence of well- 
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prepared colored workers in these oc- 
cupations will present a new problem to 
the craft unions of the AFL. 

So-called industrial education among 
Negroes has rarely been equipped or 
manned to give up-to-date training in 
these fields. In addition, the color bar 
has discouraged Negro youth from en- 
tering these pursuits. The training of- 
fered by the Navy at its training certers 
and aboard ships is developing a new 
source of Negro labor, a supply of young 
men trained and experienced in skilled 
occupations. 


CIVILIAN OCCUPATIONAL EXPANSION 


At the close of World War I, the Ne- 
gro was considered to be a threat to or- 
ganized labor. His introduction as a 
strikebreaker had crystallized this feel- 
ing, and the failure of craft unions to 
include Negro workers after the war 
sustained the older attitudes. Today, 
however, progressive unions in many 
plants have either taken the lead to 
facilitate wider utilization of minority 
groups or have actively co-operated with 
such developments. Even where there 
has been an official policy or practice 
of excluding Negroes from membership 
on the part of certain unions (in the 
metal trades particularly), Negroes are 
now working side by side with white 
workers in new occupations, and tens 
of thousands of them are either in 
auxiliary locals, the recipients of work 
permits, or occasionally full-fledged un- 
ion members. In addition, wage differ- 
entials based on race, which typified the 
South at the end of World War I, are 
passing. This has been due to the grow- 
ing importance of labor organizations, 
the Federal policy of equal pay for-equal 
work, and the domination of the indus- 
trial life by plants engaged in war pro- 
duction where the Government partici- 
pates in establishing wages. 

More important than these develop- 
ments, however, is the fact that while 
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the Negro emerged from World War I 
with a foothold as an unskilled worker 
in heavy industry, he is today gaining 
experience and employment in a wider 
area of activity. The color caste sys- 
tem in occupations has given way at 
many points. The Negro is now em- 
ployed as a semiskilled and single-skilled 
worker in many industries. As con- 
trasted to the conditions of World War 
I, a large proportion of these industries 
are light and clean. They include such 
types of production as aircraft, ma- 
chinery, communications, and electrical 
equipment. In addition, in the indus- 
tries which have been traditionally 
open to them, Negroes have made oc- 
cupational advances. Today they are 
employed in more highly skilled occu- 
pations in iron and steel. In the non- 
ferrous metals there has been significant 
rise in the number and propcrtion of 
nonwhite workers as well as in the range 
of occupations open to them. In ship- 
building, many new skilled and semi- 
skilled occupations have been opened to 
Negroes, and an increasing number of 
plants have upgraded a few Negroes to 
highly skilled iobs. At the same time, 
in most northern and western industrial 
centers there is little segregation of Ne- 
groes in union organization, group hos- 
pitalization, recreation , (on company 
property), use of company facilities, or 
work areas. Even in the border com- 
munities (between North and South), 
where public facilities are generally 
segregated, there have been instances 
where Negro workers have been em- 
ployed in unsegregated setups. 

The returning Negro serviceman will 
come back to an economy in which the 
position of the Negro has changed. He 
will come back to an economy in which 
colored workers have been employed in 
a more diversified occupational, indus- 
trial, and individual establishment pat- 
tern. He will come back to an economy 
in which his civilian relatives and friends 
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have tasted of higher-skilled and better- 
paid jobs. In such a society there will 
be an aggressive and ever pressing mass 
movement among Negroes for an exten- 
sion cf the occupational gains which 
they live made. It is highly inconceiv- 
able ta imagine that the Negro veteran 
will fail to affiliate himself and take the 
lead ir this movement. He will not be 
satisfied, in light of the training which 
he has. received and in light of the occu- 
pational changes which have occurred 
among nonwhites, to return to his for- 
mer occupational status. The ethnic 
group to which he belongs will be ag- 
gressively demanding better job oppor- 
tunities and the retention of recent eco- 
nomic gains. The Negro veteran will 
be prepared to participate in new occu- 
pations and industries, and he will press 
for such participation. 


WARTIME MIGRATION 


World War ITI has occasioned. one of 
the greatest internal migrations the Na- 
tion has ever known. Because of con- 
tinuing color discrimination in war in- 
dustries, the Negro did not participate 
in this movement until long after it had 
got under way. Since 1942, however, 
hundreds of thousands of southern col- 
ored workers have moved from rural to 
urban centers and, at the same time, 
other Negroes have migrated from the 
South -o the North. Thus, the colored 
popula-ion (along with the white popu- 
lation) has moved away from the farm 
and hes moved from the South to the 
North and the West. This, too, has 
meant a change in occupational aspira- 
tions. In light of the economic advan- 
tages of urban living and the greater 
opportunities for education, recreation, 
and social services which large cities af- 
ford, iz is doubtful if many of these 
migran:s will return to the places whence 
they came. The veteran who is demobi- 


_ lized will follow this trend in population 


movement because he will usually go to 
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those places where his family and friends 
reside. This, too, will occasion a de- 
mand for new occupations. 

Even before the war, Negroes had be- 
gun to move away from the farms of the 
South. Almost 200,000 colored farm 
operators had left southern agriculture 
in the decade 1930-40; this was a de- 
cline of 22.8 per cent, while the com- 
parable decline among white operators 
was only .7 of one per cent. 

The processes of military training and 
of fighting in a global war have opened 
new horizons to all who have partici- 
pated in them. Both Negroes and 
whites have been affected by these proc- 
esses. A large proportion of the Ne- 
groes had been exposed to little travel 
and little knowledge of other sections 
of the country or the world prior to their 
induction into the armed forces. Thus 
the new contacts which their military 
service has occasioned have made a pro- 
found change in their ideas, and nowhere 
will this change be more profound than 
among those who came from the rural 
South. All these developments will 
mean that tens of thousands of Negro 
veterans formerly engaged in agricul- 
ture will attempt to enter urban indus- 
trial, commercial, and service employ- 
ment. 


_ PROBLEMS OF RECONVERSION 


It is obvious that the changes which 
have occurred during the past four years 
will present serious social and economic 
problems, Already many industrial 
areas (principally those on the west 
coast) have been alarmed at the large 
in-migration. Some cities would like to 
see all in-migrant workers return to their 
original homes. Other cities are re- 
signed to accepting white migrants, but 
entertain the false hope that Negroes 
can be induced or forced to move away. 
If there is a period of unemployment, 
this feeling will mount and many com- 
munities will attempt to devise means of 
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so handling relief as to rid themselves 
of recent increments to their Negro 
population. All Negroes will resent and 
resist this development; Negro veterans 
will be particularly outraged by it. 

The principal factor which will deter- 
mine the extent to which Negroes, both 
veteran and nonveteran, have a chance 
to participate in the economy and secure 
gainful employment at their highest 
skills will be the total number of jobs 
available in the economy. If there is 
an approach to full employment, it will 
be possible (with careful planning and 
sound governmental controls and admin- 
istration) to provide work opportunities 
which will give hope and encouragement 
to colored as well as white veterans. On 
the other hand, if there is mass unem- 
ployment, the Negro veteran and the 
white veteran, as well as the Negro civil- 
ian and the white civilian, will have little 
chance to find any sort of job, and the 
Negro will surely be relegated to the hot, 
the heavy, the dirty, the low-paid occu- 
pations or to no job at all. This will 
occasion a militant protest and aggres- 
sive action to correct the situation. At 
the same time, the white worker who 
would have no economic security under 
such circumstances will be resistant to 
affording Negroes a chance to work in 
better jobs. The result will be tensions 
and possible racial conflicts. 

There is still another possibility. It 
is this: that we achieve full employment 
after a transitional period of exireme 
economic dislocation. This would be 
most unfortunate, because in the proc- 
ess, Negroes would probably lose many 
of the occupational gains which they 
have made in-many industries and indi- 
vidual plants. With an upswing in in- 
dustrial activity, there would not be an 
automatic reabsorption of Negroes in oc- 
cupations they have recently entered. 
On the contrary, there would be extreme 
resistance to the re-entrance of Negroes 
into a plant, industry, or occupation 
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from which they had been even tempo- 
rarily displaced. Throughout our his- 
tory, the color caste system has operated 
in this way. 

Negroes are not given a chance to 
learn or work at new occupations or in 
new industries except in periods of ex- 
treme labor shortage. The color caste 
occupational system establishes vested 
interests of the majority group in main- 
taining “white men’s jobs.” Once Ne- 
groes fail to enter a new sphere of em- 
ployment or are displaced from a given 
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type ot work, there are ever present 
powerful forces operating to keep them 
out. Even when there is another labor 
shortage, the existing patterns remain, 
and the acceptance of Negroes in an 
expanded pattern of employment is vio- 
lently resisted. 

These, then, are serious problems, and 
they spell economic losses and social ten- 
sions and conflict unless the Nation 
plans now- for a smooth, effective, and 
quick reconversion, followed by an econ- 
amy of full employment. 
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The Veteran in the Civil Service 


By SamMuet H. Orpway, JrR.* 


INCE the Pendleton Act? intro- 
duced the merit plan into the Fed- 
eral public service, controversy has cen- 
tered around the. veteran problem.’ 
That men and women who have served 
in the armed forces of their country at 
risk to their physical and material pros- 
perity deserve well of the people they 
have served is a truism. That govern- 
ment should provide hospitalization, re- 
habilitation, vocational training, guid- 
ance, pensions, and even bonuses has 
been recognized, not only in laws but 
also by general consent. Yet, former 
servicemen and servicewomen, like most 
of the rest of the population, desire 
above all, jobs and job security. Vet- 
eran groups have long contended that 
since their military service has benefited 
the Nation, the Nation owes them pref- 
erence in obtaining and retaining jobs 
in the public service. 


REVERSAL OF THE MERIT SYSTEM 


The underlying principle of the merit 
system requires that there shall be 
equality of opportunity for all citizens 
to compete for public employment, and 
that the best qualified shall serve the 
state. To say that the veteran shall 
have preference beyond his demon- 
strable capacity, in competition with 
other applicants, is to say that the less 
qualified shall be selected because of 
gratitude and sacrifice made in military 
service. 


* The views expressed are those of the au- 
thor and do not purport to represent the 
position of the Navy Department. 

1 Act of Jan. 16, 1883. 

2¥or brief description of the growth of vet- 
eran preference laws, see Charles L. Jamison, 
“Re-employment of Ex-servicemen in Public 
Positions,” THe ANNALS, Vol, 227 (May 1943), 
pp. 107-8. 
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Veteran groups, having established in 
law a “right” to veteran preference, con- 
tinue to press their claims. In times of 
slack employment they want no distinc- 
tion between types of veteran, and have 
urged that preference extend to those 
who have served only in time of peace 
as well as to those who have served in 
time of war. 

Veteran pressure groups continually 
seek extension of the coverage and the 
amount of preference granted, with more 
and more disregard for criteria of quali- 
fication for the position sought. 

Preference in competitive examina- 
tions has been granted in some jurisdic- 
tions to the extent of qualifying, and 
placing first on a list of eligible appli- 
cants, veterans who not-only have lacked 
preliminary educational and experience 
qualifications required of other citizens. 
but also have failed to obtain a mini- 
mum passing grade on examination. 
Preference is extended beyond appoint- 
ment, and has included preference in 
promotion and retention in the service 
long after the incumbent’s usefulness has. 
ended. The merit system on occasion 
has become discredited by reason of the 
fact that eligible registers have beer. 
headed by veterans who appear to be sc 
unqualified that appointing officers have 
refused to select from the registers anc 
have sought devious methods of evasion 
of the law. 

While the dangers inherent in such de- 
parture from the principles of equality 
of opportunity and selection of the best 
qualified cannot be overstressed, the fact 
remains that whether veteran preference 
is or is not a sound method of rewarding 
military service, it has been accepted in 
the United States today, in some form 
or other, in practically all jurisdictions. 
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VETERANS’ PREFERENCE Act oF 1944 


Public Law 359, 78th Congress, 
known as the Veterans’ Preference Act 
of 1944 (Starnes-Scrugham Bill), signed 
on June 23, 1944, details the provisions 
for preference in the Federal service at 
this time. 

a. Extent of coverage.—The new law 
directs that preference be granted vet- 
erans in determining their qualifications 
for examination, in certification for ap- 
pointment, in appointment, in reinstate- 
ment, in re-employment, and in reten- 
tion in the classified and unclassified 
civil service, and in temporary or emer- 
gency positions created by acts of Con- 
gress or Presidential order, as well as in 
the Civil Service of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Preference is also provided in 
determining qualifications for promotion 
and transfer. 

b. Persons entitled —-Preference, vary- 
ing in degree, is to be granted to ex- 
servicemen and -women who have served 
on active duty in any branch of the 
armed forces, separated therefrom un- 
der honorable conditions, regardless of 
whether that service occurred in time 
of peace or in time of war, where the 
veteran is able to establish the present 
existence of a service-connected disa- 
bility.2 “Similar preference is provided 
for the wives of such disabled ex-service- 
men who are themselves unable to qual- 
ify for civil service appointment. Simi- 
lar preference is provided for unmarried 
widows of deceased ex-servicemen who 
saw active duty during any war or in 
any campaign or expedition for which a 
campaign badge was authorized and who 
were separated from the service under 
honorable conditions. Lesser preference 
is provided ex-servicemen and -women, 


€ Disability includes minor impairments, re- 
duced vision, a fractured toe, etc. For proof 
of disability required, see U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, “Civil Service Act, Rules and 
Regulations,” 1943, p. 78. 
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not disabled, who saw active duty dur- 
ing any war or in any such campaign 
or expedition and who were separated 
from the service under honorable condi- 
tions. 

c. Extent of preference-—The first 
three groups mentioned will receive 10 
points, in a scale of 100, to be added to 
their earned examination ratings, and 
the fourth group will receive 5 points 
to be added to their earned ratings— 
both regardless of whether or not they 
have earned a passing mark. Those vet- 
erans entitled to the 10-point preference 
whose earned rating plus the 10 points 
gives them a passing mark are placed at 
the head of the eligible register (except 
for scientific, professional, and technical 
positions paying more than $3,000 per 
annum), preceding all other applicants; 
the 5-point-preference veterans are not 
advanced to the head of the list. 


Further provisions 


All preference veterans are entitled to 
be credited with experience for the pe- 
riod of time spent in military service in 
any vocation which was interrupted by 
entry into military service. The act 
also provides for waiver of age, height, 
and weight requirements, and other 
physical requirements provided the Civil 
Service Commission finds that the vet- 
eran is physically able to discharge effi- 
ciently the duties of the position. There 
is a further new provision that no mini- 
mum educational requirements can be 
prescribed for veterans in any civil serv- 
ice examination except for scientific, 
technical, and professional positions. 

In addition to the foregoing benefits, 
there is a provision that for the positions 
of guard, elevator operator, messenger, 


and custodian, competition shall be re- 


stricted to persons entitled to preference 
under the act as long as sufficient such 
persons are available. Moreover, during 
the present war and for a period of five 
years following its termination, competi- 
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tion for other positions may be limited 
exclusively to veterans by direction of 
the President. 

The limitation of existing law that not 
more than two members of one family 
may hold positions in the Federal serv- 
ice at the same time is waived for all 
veterans, as is also the provision of law 
requiring apportionment of appoint- 
ments among the several states and ter- 
ritories according to population. 


Appointing officers hampered 


One of the loopholes in previous vet- 
eran preference provisions was the ease 
with which appointing officers, having 
legal power to select one out of three 
names certified, might pass over the 
names of two veterans heading a reg- 
ister. The appointing officer could thus 
select the third eligible, not a veteran, 
who received a considerably higher 
earned rating than the veterans who 
had been elevated from a lower posi- 
tion on the list to the top. 

To discourage this practice, the new 
law provides that an appointing officer 
who passes over a veteran eligible to 
select a nonveteran must file with the 
Civil Service Commission, in writing, 
his reasons for so doing, which reasons 
may be made available upon request to 
the veteran or his designated representa- 
tive. The Civil Service Commission is 
required to determine the sufficiency of 
such reasons and, if found insufficient, 
to require the appointing officer to sub- 
mit more detailed information in sup- 
port thereof. The Commission must 
then make its findings and transmit 
them to the appointing officer and send 
a copy of its findings to the veteran or 
his designated representative on request. 

This provision will subject an appoint- 
ing officer who desires to obtain the best- 
qualified eligible to delay in making his 
appointment, due to the requirement of 
submitting detailed information, and to 
hazard the objections of the veteran and 
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the veteran’s attorney and the veterans’ 
organizations, as well as adverse criti- 
cism by the Commission. Nevertheless, 
if the appointing officer has sufficient in- 
testinal fortitude, he can still pass over 
two veterans and select the best-quali- 
fied eligible despite the opinion of the 
Commission—provided he has the for- 
tune to receive a certification on which a 
nonveteran name appears. 

Such an appointing officer, however, 
faces one further hazard. Regardless of 
his power to disregard the Commission’s 
disapproval, the law itself states that 
“the appointing officer shall give prefer- 
ence in appointment” to veterans. This 
mandate is believed not enforceable in 
the courts, but it has the force of con- 
gressional will. 

In times of ample labor supply, when 
turnover is low, civil service registers 
have been continued in existence for a 
number of years. The Veterans’ Pref- 
erence Act provides that the Commission 
must examine veteran applicants for any 
position quarterly and add their names 
to the register if, with benefit of prefer- 
ence, they attain a passing mark. 


Preference in retention 


In any reduction of force, veterans are 
also given preference in retention. The 
length of time spent in military service 
shall be added to actual tenure in com- 
puting the length of total service ta 
determine the order of layoff, those 
having the shortest service beinz laid 
off first where other factors are equal. 
However, the veteran receives further 
preference in reduction of force in the 
comparison of the factor of efficiency. 
A veteran who has only a third-rate effi- 
ciency rating shall be retained in prefer- 
ence to all other employees of equal 
tenure with the same or better efficiency 
ratings, and veterans rated in the fourth 
efficiency grouping—less than “good”—— 
shall be retained in preference to other 
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employees having equal or lower eff- 
clency ratings. 

Moreover, any veteran who has re- 
signed or been dismissed’ from the serv- 
ice “may at the request of any appoint- 
ing officer be certified for and appointed 
to any position for which he may be 
eligible.” This provision will result, þe- 
fore many years, in direct pressure upon 
appointing officers by veterans who have 
been dismissed from both the military 
and the civil services and know that 
they may be rehired if they find an ap- 
pointing officer who can be induced to 
make a “request.” The Congressmen, 
who adopted Public Law 359, will them- 


selves be besieged by dismissed veterans 


begging them to suggest to appointing 
officers that they make such request “on 
behalf of my old constituent and veteran 
friend.” 

In the matter of dismissal for cause, 
the present law provides an additional 
benefit which veterans never before en- 
joyed. As in the past, charges against 
an employee must be specified in writ- 
ing. A veteran, under Public Law 359, 
is entitled to answer the specifications 
“in person and in writing” and to fur- 
nish affidavits in support of his answer. 
If dismissed or demoted, the veteran 
now has the right to appeal to the Civil 
Service Commission and the Commission 
is required to hold a hearing at which 
the veteran may appear and be repre- 
sented; the Commission must investigate 
and consider the evidence and submit its 
findings and recommendations to the 


officer who made the dismissal and send | 
copies to the appellant or his representa- ` 


tive. The Commission has power to rec- 
ommend a change but not to change the 
decision of the appointing officer. 

It is believed that the “trouble” im- 
plicit in the investigation of evidence 
concerned with administrative conduct 
of the office involved in the dismissal, 
and publication of the findings will be 


a serious deterrent to dismissal of in- - 
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competent veterans. Moreover, the 
Commission, when it finds that there 
has been no misconduct on the part of 
the veteran, may now place his name at 
tne head of all appropriate existing civil 
service registers for other positions for 
which his qualifications have been es- 
tablished. The veteran then becomes 
eligible for recertification and reappoint- 
ment to any vacancies occurring there- 
after in positions for which he is so 
qualified. 

Public Law 359 excepts from its 
terms, as does the Civil Service Act 
itself, positions in or under the legis- 
lative and judicial branches of the gov- 
ernment-——thereby avoiding for Congress 
and the courts the headaches which vet- 
eran preference imposes upon the execu- 
tive branch. 


PAST AND PROSPECTIVE EMPLOYMENT 
OF VETERANS 


During the fiscal years 1920 to 1940 
a cumulative total of 1,037,110 veterans 
were appointed to the classified Federal 
Civil Service under preference provisions 
of Federal law then in effect, which were 
less advantageous to the veteran than 
those of Public Law 359.4 Most of 
these were veterans of World War I, 
although veterans of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War still receive appointments. The 
total of employees in the Federal classi- 
fied service in December 1940 was 
1,119,641.5 Since veterans have pref- 
erence in retention, it is clear that on 
reduction of force following this war a 
large proportion of our Federal workers 
will remain “preferred” ` ex-servicemen 
and -women. 

With age limitations for all veterans 
waived under Public Law 359, there will 

4Annual Reports of U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, 1920 to 1940, 

5 Since 1940, veterans appointed to “War 
Service” positions, without permanent status, 
have averaged approximately 11,000 a month. 


See Monthly Reports of Employment, U. S. 
Civil Service Commission. 
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continue to be large numbers of appoint- 
ments of disabled and aging World War 
I veterans for many years to come; and 
with 12,000,000 new veterans of World 
War II returning to seek jobs, once de- 
mobilization is complete, most of the 
Federal registers, except those for scien- 
tific, professional, and technical posi- 
tions paying more than $3,000 per an- 
num, will be headed by veterans for 
whom educational and physical pre- 
requisites were waived, in such numbers 
that nonveteran citizens will have small 
chance for appointment. 


EFFECT OF VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 
ON GOVERNMENT 


Public Law 359 will have a pro- 
foundly adverse effect on efforts to at- 
tract highly qualified and educated 
younger citizens to enter the public 
service as a career. There are, of course, 
many positions which do not require 
education and which are not ordinarily 
in line of advancement to positions 
which do require education. It may be 
considered, for example, that for such 
types of positions as custodian, guard, 
and postal carrier, the disciplines learned 
in military service have given to vet- 
erans a ratable experience advantage 
over applicants who have not had the 
benefit of disciplined training. Like- 
wise, for various positions requiring 
trade skill in the large industrial estab- 
lishments of government, military serv- 
ice may have provided a partial or com- 
plete apprenticeship. Large numbers of 
machinists and automotive and airplane 
mechanics, for example, will come out of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force with 
several years’ intensive training in their 
trades. 

At the same time, many expert me- 
chanics have been held out of military 
service, in war industry, on the basis of 
occupational deferments obtained by 
their employers, but will be laid off 
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about the time of general demobilization 
not only by private industry but also 
by navy yards, air stations, and arsenals, 
along with other Federal industrial es- 
tablishments. These skilled “veterans” 
of home-front production, after the war 
will have to compete for civil service 
appointments without benefit of prefer- 
ence. Moreover, trades positions under 
Public Law 359 may well be reserved, 
by Presidential order, exclusively for 
veterans. ' 

Some students of the merit system 
have long advocated that certain groups 
of positions in the public service, for 
which military service itself provides 
reasonable qualification, should be set 
aside exclusively for veterans. Such ad- 
vocates, however, believed that, by rea- 
son of such provision, other positions 
should be excluded from preference, so 
that in the more responsible posts the 
best-qualified applicants would receive 
appointment to the public service. Pub- 
lic Law 359 does set aside certain posi- 
tions exclusively for veterans. It does 
not, however, limit the drastic preference 
provided for other positions—except in 
the case of technical, scientific, oz pro- 
fessional positions paying more than 
$3,000 a year. 


Threat to career service 


It is in these technical fields that the 
career program is threatened. The Civil 
Service Commission will have difficulty 
in drawing young professional, scien- 
tific, and technical school graduates to 
examinations for entrance positions basic 
to a career in government, in the face of 
competition from veterans whose ten- 
point preference will exclude the better 
qualified from any reasonable chance of 
selection. 

Only in the last decade, the Civil 
Service Commission developed a career 
administrative plan designed to attract 
trained and competent young applicants 
for entrance positions of this type. It 
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has held annual examinations in many 
optional administrative and technical 
fields under the title of “Junior Profes- 
sional Assistant,” for which at least a 
bachelor’s degree from a recognized col- 
lege is required as a prerequisite to ex- 
amination. These entrance positions 
pay $2,000 a year. Hereafter the new 
preference provisions will apply to these 
examinations. 

Responsible administrative posts pay- 
ing more than $3,000 will also be subject 
to ten-point preference unless they can 
be designated technical, scientific, or 
professional. In the field of personnel 
administration itself, in which govern- 
ment has long trailed behind industry, 
the position of personnel assistant was 
finally included in the junior profes- 
sional assistant grouping, but responsible 
personnel practice is not yet classified 
as professional. The effort of librarians 
and social workers to have their voca- 
tions accepted as professional is well 
known. 

Public support of the Civil Service 
Commission, and probably amendment 
of the Jaw, will be needed in the years 
to come to exempt from the ten-point 
preference provisions many responsible 
positions in fields of government spe- 
cialization which moré and more will 
require extensive academic training and 
experience. 


Excessive security 


At best, we shall have a service made 
up very largely of veterans. Because of 
this, another adverse effect of Public 
Law 359 on the government service will 
flow from the added obstacles to the 
removal of incompetent veteran incum- 
bents. Long-standing criticism of the 
merit system involves the alleged exces- 
sive security of the civil servant, which 
is said to decrease effort and efficiency. 
Actually, civil service law and rules of 
most jurisdictions do not afford exces- 
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sive security. Federal officials have 
been free to remove their employees al- 
most at will and without iormal appeal. 
In many cases public officials have been 
reluctan: to use their power of removal. 
Fublic Law 359 now surrounds removal 
of the veteran with formal and formi- 
dable irvestigation and appeals proce- 
dures. Morale and efficiency will un- 
questionably suffer in the years ahead. 


CONCLUSION 


There is good reason tc hope that in 
the first decade following the war there 
will be many highly competent veterans 
applying for public jobs, and that com- 
petition between ten-point preference 
veterans themselves will supply thor- 
oughly xualified appointees. ~As time 
goes on, and the number cf misfits, fail- 
ures, and dismissed veterans increases in 
proportion to the numbers of veteran ap- 
plicants, this hope will fade. The civil 
service will then become waterlogged 
with the old and decrepit, while young 
blood will still have small chance of 
selection. 

To th2 extent that unqualified or less 
qualified employees are appointed to re- 
sponsible positions, and to the extent 
that excessive security founded on pref- 
erence rather than merit takes incentive 
from effort, the administration of gov- 
ernment in the United States will dete- 
riorate. Whatever methods government 
should use to reward or pension its vet- 
erans, preference legislation, the effect 
o? which is to decrease competence in 
public administration, will prove most 
costly. 

With public support, the Civil- Service 
Commission can attempt to minimize the 
dangers implicit in the Veterans’ Pref- 
erence act of 1944. Without public 
support and constant vigilance against 
the further pressure of veteran groups, 
it will ke unable to preserve the merit 
system, and public administration in 
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the United ~States will fail of its neces- 
sary ends. The threat to government 
is apparent. 

One possible relief may lie in estab- 
lishment of a thorough and continuous 
training program, within government, 
including a system of periodic examina- 
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tions, based thereon, to weed out those 


who do not keep abreast of changing 
techniques, trends, and practice in their 
occupational field. The law does not 
provide preference for veterans in such 
type of examination, because such type 
of examination does not yet exist. 
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A Crucial Industry: Aircraft 


By R. RANDALL IRWIN 


HE history of the war production 

effort has been a history of recur- 
ring manpower shortages in the aircraft 
industry. Conversely, in the postwar 
era the industry’s manpower problem 
will be one of oversupply. This ex- 
pected reversal in relationship of man- 
power requirements to supply makes air- 
craft a crucial industry in veterans’ 
reinstatement. 

Aircraft was a small industry prior to 
Germany’s attack on Poland in 1939. 
It employed less than 100,000 persons 
in all phases of manufacturing and 
ranked forty-fourth in the list of United 
States industries. However, by the sum- 
mer of 1944 it had reached a production 
schedule which ranked aircrait manu- 
facturing as easily the Nation’s largest. 
By that time about 1,200,000. persons 
were engaged in the making of airplanes, 
engines, and propellers, and if employ- 
ment in modification centers and plants 
of subcontractors occupied with aircraft 
work is counted, the aggregate was close 
to 2,000,000 persons. 

Thai figure of 2,000,000 is ultracon- 
servative if we want to consider the 
number of those who may claim em- 
ployment in the aircraft industry. In- 
formation received up to the end of 1944 
showed that an additional 250,000 to 
300,000 employees of aircraft companies 
had left factories to enter the armed 
services. The number of men and 
women employees who may conceivably 
seek reinstatement after the war, it will 
be noted, is several-times the total num- 
ber oz persons employed in aircraft 
manufacturing in 1939, 


AIRCRAFT’S SPECIAL PROBLEM 


Other articles in this issue of Tue 
ANNALS deal with the discussion going 
on as to the law’s exact definition of 


‘their old jobs. 


what former employees must be rehired. 
However, the aircraft industry has its 
own specific problems arising under the 
questiors of who is a permanent em- 
ployee antitled to reinstatement under 
the act and what is meant by “condi- 
tions which make it unreasonable to re- 
quire reinstatement.” 

In tke aircraft industry, the deter- 
mination of which positions may be 
held to be permanent will vary markedly 
from company to company. It has been 
suggested that the majority of employees 
hired before a concern undertook its 
wartime expansion held permanent posi- 
tions wichin the meaning of the Selective 
Service law. For some aircraft compa- 
nies this interpretation would establish 
a “defimition date” early in 1939, when 
the orders placed by France and Britain 
financec the first expansion. For other 
compan:es the wartime expansion did 
not get under way until considerably 
after September 16, 1940, the date Se- 
lective Service was signed. In the year 
following May 1940, the date when Se- 
lective Service benefits became applica- 
ble, the industry more than doubled its 
number of employees, with the total ex- 
ceeding 250,000 by mid-1941. “By the 
end of zhat year the employment total 
had gore above 423,000. A year later 
this figure had more than doubled again, 
reaching 970,000 (excluding employees 
of subcontractors). 

Naturally, not all of these new hun- 
dreds o? thousands—some of whom re- 
placed men who had entered the armed 
services—could be regarded as covered 
by the -aw’s provision that only perma- 
nent employees must be reinstated in 
Indeed, some present 
employees are actually the fourth, fifth, 
or even sixth in succession since May 
1940 tc hold their particular positions. 
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What date should be considered in such 
company as the date before which em- 
ployment must legally be regarded as 
permanent? At this writing this ques- 
tion remains unanswered. 

As a result of their studies, most in- 
dustry executives agree on two major 
factors in the postwar reinstatement 
problem: 

1. The aircraft industry desires to 
reinstate as many of its own war vet- 
erans as is reasonably practicable, re- 
gardless of their length of company 
service. As a matter of fact, it would 
also like to offer jobs to veterans inter- 
ested In aviation who were never em- 
ployed in the industry, if postwar op- 
erating rates permit. 

2. The aircraft industry, on the basis 
of present postwar prospects, will not be 
able to maintain total employment at 
anything like 1943-44 levels. 


POSTWAR EMPLOYMENT ESTIMATES 


Estimates as to the number of work- 
ers required to operate the postwar air- 
craft industry vary widely. Admittedly, 
such estimates must be largely guess- 
work, for there is thus far no yardstick 
by which postwar aeronautical require- 
ments can be measured. 

If the United States adopts a strong 
air power policy, it can be expected that 
employment figures will be fairly large 
‘in contrast with what might be expected 
if the Nation’s air power were permitted 
to déteriorate, as it did at the end of 
World War I. In this connection, it 
might be well to define the meaning of 
- air power. 

Air power consists of these five fun- 
damentals: 

1. Air forces of such strength, tech- 
nologital excellence, and readiness as to 
preclude a successful assault on the Na- 
tion and its possessions; 

2. A fully developed system of do- 
mestic and international air transport; 
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3. The broadest and fullest use of 
personal aircraft; 

4, Preservation of a strong aircraft 
manufacturing industry; 

5. Public air-mindedness. 

This air power policy, advocated by 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
of America, Inc., is regarded throughout 
the industry as a foundation for ade- 
quate employment after the war. 

Among the worth-while postwar esti- 
mates which have been made is that of 
J. A. Krug, chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, who estimated that the 
aircraft industry would drop to one- 
tenth or one-twentieth of the present 
rate of operations. That estimate would 
indicate a maximum employment fig- 
ure of only 200,000 persons in the in- 
dustry, a number appreciably smaller 
than those who have left the industry 
to enter the armed services. 

William A. M. Burden, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce, commented: “Mr. 
Krug’s range of figures seems reason- 
able.’ Mr. Burden explained: 


For example, if a few years after the 
war we had a 25,000 plane Air Force, a 
fleet of 2,500 transport aircraft of various 
sizes in domestic and foreign service—suffi- 
cient to carry five times the prewar traffic 
—and 150,000 private aircraft—again five 
times our prewar total—our annual aircraft 
sales would total about $1,100,000,000—6 
per cent of the 1944 estimated production. 
But this indicated postwar level would be 
nothing to be ashamed of-——it would be 
five times the production of the last peace- 
time year, 1939. 


QUALIFYING FACTORS 


These estimates as to the probable 
contraction of the industry are not 
neatly so pessimistic as they appear. 
At the outset it must be noted that 
employment in other branches of avia- 
tion will increase while aircraft manu- 
facturing employment is contracting. 
But further qualifications should be 
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entered. A process of definition will 
serve to clarify the probable employ- 
ment picture. The first step in this 
process is to define what is meant by 
“the aircraft industry.” At the present 
time, only 32 per cent of the aircraft 
production of the United States comes 
from plants which are owned and op- 
erated by the basic aircraft companies. 
The remainder of the production comes 
.from government-owned plants and 
plants which are operated by other in- 
dustries. 
_ Obviously, the aircraft industry will 
not be able to operate all of the govern- 
ment-owned plants that have been built 
strictly for war production. Some of 
these plants will be purchased or leased 
by aircraft companies for postwar op- 
eration, but naturally many of the em- 
ployees in the government-owned plants 
must look elsewhere for jobs in the post- 
war era. 

With a huge war-developed backlog 
of automobile and household appliance 
business built up, it is assumed that the 
automobile, household appliance, and al- 
lied industries will convert back to 
peacetime products as rapidly as they 


are permitted, and will want ta use some 


part or all of the labor reservoir they 
trained which is now in government- 
owned aircraft plants. It is also likely 
that some of their old employees now 
in privately owned plane plants will be 
willing to return to their old specialties, 
leaving the aviation field. 

Also, in this process of definition, it 
is possible to eliminate from considera- 
tion other aircraft workers who will not 
want to remain in the labor force after 
the war. ‘These include a large per- 
centage of the women workers who have 
gone into war plants while their hus- 
bands, sweethearts, and sons serve in 
the armed forces. For these women the 
industry has served not only as a finan- 
cial stronghold but also as a means of 
patriotic service. 
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Also in this category fall a number of 
male workers—for example, many who 
have passed the retirement age. 

As has already been stated, the air- 
craft industry is in general agreement in 
a desire to employ ail war veterans who ` 
would like to get into aviation. It is 
obvious, however, that there is little 
likelihood in the immediate postwar pe- 
~iod that there will be sufficient jobs for 
all the employee-veterans and those in 
the present work force with several 
years’ seniority who desire to remain in 
aircraft work—not to mention returning 
veterans who have never worked in a 
war plant but who need jobs. 

Consequently, the industry, like all 
other war-expanded lines, is anxious to 
clarify the question of just what vet- 
erans must be rehired under the law. 
How can manufacturers, faced with 
sharp cutbacks in their production pros- 
pects, foretell whether it will be “unrea- 
sonable or impossible” to reinstate a re- 
turning veteran? 

As for mandatory rehiring, the air- 
craft manufacturers must also take into 
account changing interpretations of the 
law and the attitudes thus far expressed 
by the unions—as must other industries. 


MANY VETERANS ALREADY REINSTATED 


Challenged by the vast problem of 
postwar reinstatement, the airplane 
manufacturers take just pride in their 
remarkable feats of re-employing vet- 
erans during recent months. ‘The per- 
sonnel offices of the airplane makers 
have made intensive efforts to obtain 
the services of veterans. Scattered re- 
turns by the end of 1944 indicated that 
from 2 per cent to 10 per cent of air- 
craft employees were returned veterans. 

Of the veterans hired, hundreds were 
physically handicapped. Many of them 
were crippled. Even blind veterans 
were employed by some aircraft makers. 
In some cases, special jobs were devel- 
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oped which could be accomplished by 
handicapped veterans. 

The aircraft industry has led in ef- 
forts to aid the returned serviceman— 
_whole or crippled—to become a self- 
supporting part of the national economy. 
Whether the industry can continue this 
policy when production is curtailed in 
the early postwar period remains to be 
seen. Certain it is that this policy is 
one which all aircraft leaders would like 
to continue. 

Actually, all considerations with re- 
gard to veterans’ reinstatement pale in 
significance beside the all-important one 
of how much employment the industry 
can offer. Like every other industry, 
the aircraft industry must obtain pub- 
lic demand for its product if it is to be 
able to offer many jobs. 


Tue Inpustry’s POSTWAR PROSPECTS 


The aircraft industry is the newcomer 
to the transportation. feld and must 
compete with all other methods of trans- 
portation successfully if it is to survive. 
Throughout ‘the war it has had a bull 
market for warplanes. When peace 
comes, as much of the slack as possible 
must be taken up with planes designed 
for peaceful transportation. ‘There are 
two main types of these planes: com- 
mercial and personal. 

In the first class are the transports. 
The war has taught us what can be ac- 
complished by transports and how they 
can be operated in all weather and all 
climates. The trend in transports con- 
stantly has been toward larger sizes 
capable of ever lengthening distances. 
International commerce can be expected 
to turn more and more to aerial means 
as increased sizes and efficiency cut the 
costs to bases which are competitive with 
surface means of transportation. 

Already orders for dozens of giant 
airliners have been placed for postwar 
delivery, and additional commitments 
await completion of financial arrange- 
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ments and cost specifications of latest 
models. 

Unquestionably, scheduled air trans- 
port operations will undergo an enor- 
mous growth after the war; but despite 
this expectation, there are definite limits 
to the number of those who are likely 
to be employed in the manufacture of 
the transport-type aircraft. It should 
be emphasized that because of its char- 
acteristics of reliability and flexibility, 
the air transport plane is capable of 
operating long hours without serious in- 
terruption. ‘This intensity of use, to- 
gether with high cruising speed, permits 
a relatively small number of transport 
planes to fly a large number of trans- 
portation miles. 

Thus employment in air transport 
manufacture will be definitely restricted 
because tremendous air transport opera- 
tional increases will be possible with a 
relatively small increase in the number 
of transport planes, and there were only 
440 transport planes in scheduled service 
in 1940, ` 


THe PERSONAL AIRPLANE 


It is expected that a far greater field 
of employment will open in the manu- 
facture, sale, servicing, and operating of 
personal airplanes and landing facilities 
for such planes. 

Personal airplanes are all nonmilitary 
aircraft operated in nonscheduled flight. 
This definition, of course, would cover 
almost anything from a grasshopper 
plane used around an airport to the 
transport owned by a corporation and 
used by its officials for business travel. 
Unfortunately, a great deal of wishful 
thinking has been done on prospects for 
the personal airplane, and the result is 
that much of the public is expecting the 
impossible. ‘Too many people believe 
the postwar personal plane will be a 
combination of a pursuit job, able to 
travel almost at the speed of sound, and 
a parachute, able to land on a roof top. 
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Actually, the postwar personal airplane 


will be comparatively easy ta fly, com- 
paratively easy to land, safe, and bet- 
ter made than anything seen before the 
war. Its variations in -price will be 
along the line of value, just as are the 
variations in price of automobiles. 

The industry recognizes one supreme 
fact, however, in relation to the proba- 
bilities that personal flying will become 
popular: there must be convenient 
places to land—thousands of them—all 
over the United States. The industry 
advocates nation-wide construction of 
airparks, flightstops, and air harbors. 
These small landing facilities would be 
in addition to the great airports already 
constructed throughout the Nation. On 
the basis of the construction of these 
smiall facilities, in every community, and 
including sites within city. limits, the 
industry believes that airplane manu- 
facturing would obtain an impetus simi- 
lar ta that which good road building 
gave the automobile industry. 

Of course, in making any estimate of 
the number of veterans and other work- 
ers wao can be employed in manufac- 
turing, selling, servicing, and flying these 
personal aircraft, it would ba requisite 
to determine the probable market for 
these planes. 

In this estimate, there are wide dif- 
ferences of opinion. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration estimated late in 
1944 that there might be ‘400,000 civil 
airplanes in this country within ten 
years of the war’s end.” The CAA com- 
pared that with a total of 25,000 civil- 
ian aircraft in the United States at the 
time of its estimate. Other sources in 
the Department of Commerce have sug- 
_ gested that the immediate postwar de- 
mand for personal airplanes might be 
based on the number of motorboat own- 
ers—300,000. Frankly, there is no way 
of telling who is correct. 

But this much seems fairly certain: 
a large percentage of the hundreds of 
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thousands of highly trained war pilots 
will want- to fly their own planes in 
peacetzme. In this country, whenever 
there is a great enough demand for any- 
thing, that demand is usually satisfied. 


FOREIGN AND MILITARY REQUIREMENTS 


American airplanes and the tech- 
niques of manufacturing them have won 
a dommant position in the world. This 


standard of excellence is such that post- 


war fcreign sales, when accomplished 
strictly on merit, should comprise a 
large proportion of our manufacturing 
outlet. In many of our prewar produc- 
tion years, foreign sales amounted to 
about 50 per cent of the total volume of 
manufacturing. Conceivably this per- 
centage well may continue in the post- 
war period. And these foreign sales 
may b2 expected to embrace not only 
the transport-type airplanes but also 
personel craft. Latin America espe- 
cially s a great potential market for 
smaller planes. 

Ever. after peace returns, the industry 
still will concern itself with the manu- 
facture of military airplanes. That is 
a part of the air power program which 
must be accomplished if the national 
security is to be inviolate. 


SUMMARY 


In sammary, the aircraft industry is 
most anxious to reinstate as many of 
its owm war veterans as is reasonably 
practicable. It would also like to offer 
jobs to the thousands of veterans of 
aerial warfare who desire a career in 
aviation but have never been employed 
in the industry. These desires must 
be tempered, however, by the hard- 
headed realization that the. industry 
simply cannot maintain employment at 
anythirg approaching 1943-44 levels 
during the immediate postwar era. 

The gap between the supply of la- 
bor that will seek employment in the 
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industry and the volume of employment 
the industry can offer, however, will not 
be so great as would be indicated by a 
comparison of possible postwar employ- 
ment aggregates with the total number 
of returning veterans, present employ- 
ees, and nonemployee veterans who 
would wish to make a career of aviation. 
Thousands of those now employed in the 
industry will withdraw from the labor 
force. Thousands of others will go back 
to the automobile and other industries 
by which they were employed before 
1940. The majority of those now in 
the armed farces who wish to make a 
career of aviation will enter other 
branches of civil aviation rather than 
manufacturing. And from available 
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studies by the CAA and other authori- 
ties, many thousands of jobs will be 
available in the construction and opera- 
tion of airports, in the sale and servicing 
of airplanes, and in the operation of 
planes in the myriad services in which 
they will be utilized after the war. 

If all these facts are clearly under- 
stood, and if the question of who is a> 
“temporary” worker and of a company’s 
“reasonable” ability to reinstate are 
carefully delineated by our authorities 
before mass demobilization occurs, then 
we can look forward to VE- and VJ-day 
with justifiable confidence. 

Aircraft will be a crucial industry in 
veterans’ reinstatement, but its prob- 
lems can be solved. 
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Organized Labor 


and the Veteran 


By Boris SHISHKIN 


HE ranks of the Army, the Navy, 

and the Marine Corps are largely 
made up of wage earners or poteniial 
wage earners. Employment, its sta- 
«bility, its terms and conditions, the in- 
come and the living standard it yields, 
are the paramount demobilization issues 
for labor and veterans alike. 

A large proportion of our servicemen 
are union men. At the end of 1944 the 
American Federation of Labor counted, 
on the basis of reports of affiliated un- 
ions, over 1,500,000 members in the 
armed forces, and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations reported a like 
number. Counting the membership of 
independent unions, including members 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
the men who went to serve in the rail- 
road battalions from the railroad un- 
ions, and others, the total number of 
men who have gone into the services 
from union ranks may be estimated at 
3,250,000. 


Joss Come First 


Elimination of chronic unemployment 
is labor’s foremost postwar objective. 
Every phase of the demobilization of 
our armed forces will hinge on whether 
or not that objective is achieved. If 
jobs are plentiful, it will be easy to 
safeguard the veteran’s job status, his 
rights, and his benefits. But if demobi- 
lization and the shift from wartime to 
peacetime production must be accom- 
plished in the midst of widespread un- 
emplovment, there will be no escape 
` from far-reaching clashes and conflicts— 
between veterans and nonveterans, be- 
tween jobless workers and employed 
workers, and between workers and em- 
ployers. 

Much of the demobilization of war 
workers and of the armed forces will 


take place at the same time. Even un- 
der favorable conditions, there is every 
reason to expect that between four and 
jive million persons will be jobless and 
seeking employment before the termina- 
zion of the war, and that when the final 
victory over Japan is reached and a full- 
scale demobilization is begun, we shall 
already have on hand a large residue of 
unemployed. 

This prospect emphasizes the need for 
urgent preparation and planning in ev- 
ery phase of industrial, business, and 
trade activity to provide employment 
for a major portion of those mustered 
out of war plants and discharged from 
the services. A co-ordinated, compre- 
hensive program of planned guidance of 
our entire economy through the transi- 
tion from war to peace by our Govern- 
ment, with active participation of labor 
and management in the shaping of pol- 
icy, has been held by labor to be the 
key to the future economic security of 
demobilized servicemen as well as work- 
ers. 


THe MAJor Tasxs 


The first goal of demobilization, then, 
is to make sure that men released from 
the service find jobs in industry and 
trade. This objective leads off the post- 
war programs of all organized labor. 
The slogans of “full employment,” 
“jobs for all,” or “sixty million jobs” 
are expressions of labor’s deep-seated 
determination to prevent the return to 
a depression economy after the war. 
Labor is keenly aware that the future 
of most veterans as well as war workers 
depends on the success with which this 
objective is translated into specific legis- 
lative and administrative provisions de- 
signed to assure an orderly productive 
expansion. And, indeed, veterans and 
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workers must make common cause in the 
shaping of economic, fiscal, and indus- 
trial policies if ample job opportunities, 
a rising standard of living, and economic 
security are to be achieved after the war. 

The second major and immediate 
problem of demobilization is to provide 
for a speedy transition of the veteran 
from the service status to the job status. 
The burden of administrative responsi- 
bility for re-employment must rest on a 
single agency, the United States Em- 
ployment Service, if the vast task in- 
volved is to be soundly conceived and 
efficiently executed. To undertake the 
burden of this task, the operating per- 
sonnel of the USES needs to be strength- 
ened and drastically increased and its 
procedures closely co-ordinated with the 
work of related government agencies. 
Labor has repeatedly stressed the need 
of a strong national Employment Serv- 
ice as a pivotal agency in the complex 
méchanism required to bring suitable 
jobs and qualified men together. In 
addition, labor organizations have vol- 
unteered -to assist in this work by mak- 
ing available their own facilities and 
their knowledge of skill requirements 
and occupational classifications. 

‘ Intimately related to the task of 

placement is the third problem of re- 
fitting and re-equipping the veteran for 
productive peacetime life. Affirmative 
programs have been framed by unions 
and their national organizations to as- 
sure for the veteran the fullest oppor- 
tunity for practical training in industry 
and to give him ample credit for skills 
learned in military service in qualifying 
him for a trade or a job. 

Fourth is the challenging problem of 
the relation of the veteran’s claim to a 
particular job to the claim of the worker 
in that job. With collective bargaining 
agreements determining the seniority 
rights and hiring, discharge, and promo- 
tion procedures in most major industries, 
trade unions hold jointly with manage- 
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ment the major responsibility for work- 
ing out a code of rules fair to the veteran 
and equitable to the worker. 

Fifth is the task of organized labor to 
assure for the veterans the maintenance 
of labor standards on the jobs they will 
regain. Full employment after the war 
will mean little to servicemen unless that 
employment can yield a decent standard 
of living for them and their families. 
Moreover, continuance of full employ- 
ment itself will depend on the ability of 
organized labor to resist the great down- 
ward pressure on wages which demobi- 
lization unemployment will inevitably 
bring. Organized labor will play a stra- 
tegic role in the determination of the 
wage contents of the veteran’s postwar 
job and in making that job itself a 
reality. 

The sixth and final task of demobi- 
lization is to make certain that the 
community discharges its obligation to 
the serviceman by providing an ade- 
quate measure of economic security for 
him and his dependents to see him 
through the hazards of readjustment to 
productive peacetime life. As the larg- 
est group in the community and as a 
major force behind an improved and 
strengthened social security program, la- 
bor bears a large share of responsibility 
for the standards of compensation and 
financial aid to be extended to veterans. 
Labor organizations are currently press- 
ing for improvements in the legislation 
providing benefits, loans, and other as- 
sistance to men released from military 
service. 


UNION MEMBERSHIP 


With the growing rate of discharges 
from armed services in 1944, labor or- 
ganizations recognized the need to re- 


- move all bars to the veterans’ entry or 


re-entry into union ranks. The agree- 
ment of the AFL, the CIO, and the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, announced in 
July 1944, stated: 
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It is agreed that honorably discharged 


veterans of all wars, campaigns, and expe-- 


ditions who have acquired or may acquire 
sufficient reasonable skill, either by military 
or naval service, vocational or educational 
training, or on-the-job training to satisfac- 
torily perform services within any business 
or industry that recognizes labor organiza- 
tion by contract should be entitled to full 
membership in such union, at a cost not to 
exceed the admission fee charged by such 
union prior to Jan. 1, 1940, and that the 
dues shall be no higher than those of all of 
the members doing the same work. 


Most national and international un- 
ions of both AFL and CIO were prompt 
to make known their readiness to go 
far beyond the terms of this agreement. 
In the AFL, by November 1944 com- 
plete waiver of initiation fees was an- 
nounced by twenty largest national un- 
ions with the predominant majority of 
the Federation’s membership. In most 
of the remaining unions the matter was 
pending formal action by the unions’ 
executive boards or their membership. 

Similar action, waiving initiation and 
reinstatement fees, has been taken by 
the CIO and most of its affiliates. In 
' addition, a number of unions in both 
organizations have waived the payment 
of dues by veterans for the first three 
or more months of their new or renewed 
membership. The United Mine Work- 
ers of America has exempted its mem- 
bers from dues while in the service and 
requires no reinstatement fees for re- 
admission. The UMW has yet taken 
no action regarding admission of non- 
member veterans. 

Unions maintaining benefit services, 
such as sick benefits, death benefits, and 
widows’ pensions, have made special pro- 
vision to make sure that the members 
entering military service do not impair 
or forfeit their union benefit rights. 
Since unions usually excuse their mem- 
bers from payment of dues while in the 
service, arrangements have been made 
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through special assessments or appro- 
priations to keep the contributions of 
union s2rvicemen alive so that benefit 
payménis can be made in full when the 
veterans return. Under this arrange- 
ment many thousands of families of un- 
ion mer who lost their lives in action 
have already received benefit payments 
from th= accounts set up for these un- 
jon members while they were working 
at their trades, supplemented by union 
contributions. 


UNION SERVICES 


Labor has determined to make an 
independent effort through organiza- 
tional channels of national and local 
unions to meet the impact of demobi- 
lization and extend a helping hand to 
tie demobilized soldiers. The response 
of the labor movement to the veteran 
problem may be partly due to the pres- 
ence of many veterans of World War I 
among union leadership. ‘These men 
vividly -emember their own dishearten- 
ing exp2rience of demobilization after 
the last war. Ineffective employment 
service, the meager pittance of muster- 
ing-out pay, the endless red tape sur- 
rounding claims procedures—the whole 
record cf bungling the reconversion of 
soldiers into workers a quarter-century 
ago now prompts many unionists to 
press for initiative on the part of unions 
themselves. 

Most decisive of all has undoubtedly 
been the fact that since the last war the 
labor movement in America has come 
of age. It has not only grown in stature 
and numbers but has also become an 
azency tor citizen participation -in a va- 
riety of community programs and ac- 
tivities. By setting up committees and 
establishing special services for veterans, 
American unions have made another new 
and significant departure beyond the 
narrow circle of traditional union activi- 
ties. 

Both the AFL and the CIO have set 
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up national committees to deal with vet- 
erans’ problems. In September 1943 
the CIO created a Veterans’ Committee 
headed by Clinton Golden. The com- 
mittee, working with the national offi- 
cers, kept in touch with the development 
of demobilization policies in the War 
and Navy Departments and met with 
groups which were to be assigned reori- 
entation and mustering-out work. Ac- 
cording to the report it published in 
1944, the committee has established con- 
tact and built up relationships with many 
of the veterans’ organizations, including 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars and Dis- 
abled American Veterans. 

Early in 1943 the American Federa- 
tion of Labor placed the study of de- 
mobilization policies, including problems 
affecting veterans, in the hands of its 
Postwar Planning Committee, headed by 
Matthew Woll. The work of this com- 
mittee laid the foundation for the Fed- 
eration’s current programs as well as its 
legislative campaign in 1944 in support 
of the more liberal provisions of the 
“GI Bill of Rights,” especially those 
dealing with mustering-out pay, unem- 
ployment benefits, and training and edu- 
cation. The committee’s formulation of 
demobilization plans, later embodied 
in the labor-backed Kilgore bill, fore- 
shadowed some of the main features 
of demobilization administration finally 
adopted by Congress in the War Mobi- 
lization and Reconversion Act of 1944. 

In November 1944 the AFL provided 
for a special Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs designed to guide the work of 
constituent unions and to deal with the 
Veterans Administration and other gov- 
ernment agencies concerned with vet- 
erans’ problems. The committee was 
also given the task of maintaining a 
co-operative relationship with veterans’ 
organizations. The American Legion, 
with which the Federation had main- 
tained a traditional relationship, and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars were the 
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chief sources of liaison between organ- 
ized veterans and the AFL. Both the 
AFL and the CIO discouraged attempts 
to form a labor veterans’ organization. 

A number of national and interna- 
tional unions have set up special pro- 
grams on a nation-wide basis to assist 
veterans in rehabilitation, training, and 
placement. The International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, AFL, has directed 
every lodge to establish a rehabilita- 
tion committee to help train disabled 
veterans for self-supporting jobs in in- 
dustry, and to follow through on a case- 
by-case basis the integration of the re- 
turning men into employment in a way 
which will assure the best utilization of 
his skills in industry at proper standards 
of compensation. Veterans’ committees 
headed by trained staffs have been es- 
tablished by several national and inter- 
national unions. The UAW—CIO has 
established a veterans’ department un- 
der the supervision of Victor Reuther, 
assistant director of the union’s War 
Policy Division. The department, 
headed by Joseph Veloski, a veteran of 
World War II, has placed regional rep- 
resentatives in the field, charged with 
formation of veterans’ committees in 
local unions and assistance to locals in 
dealing with veterans’ problems. 

Equally important has been the crea- 
tion by labor of veterans’ service bu- 
reaus in various cities. An example of 
such an agency is a Veterans’ Service 
Center established by the AFL Central 
Labor Union in Los Angeles. This serv- 
ice agency is headed by a committee of 
five and is assisted by a full-time execu- 
tive director and a secretary. It works 
in close co-operation with all local agen- 
cies dealing with veterans, and has re- 
ceived official recognition from the 
United States Employment Service and 
other government representatives in the 
community. After a few months of 
operation, this veterans’ service bureau 
has assisted more than a thousand vet- 
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erans. The services extended include 
placement in apprenticeship training or 
in schools or accredited educational in- 
stitutions, medical assistance, aid in the 
filing of claims, referrals, and temporary 
job placements while awaiting oppor- 
tunies in employment of the veteran’s 
first choice. 

Similar service centers and veterans’ 
bureaus are being established by the 
AFL central labor unions in all parts of 
the country. Their organization has 
met with a wide response on the part 
of the local unions in every community, 
including substantial financial aid. This 
development is a good indication of the 
active interest of local unions and labor’s 
desire to assume leadership in preparing 
the community for the veteran’s return. 


REFERRAL AND PLACEMENT 


. A glance at the map of wartime mi- 
gration reveals vast shifts in population 
which have taken place since the out- 
“break of the war. The end of the war 
is bound to bring about another great 
resettlement, With the closing of ship- 
yards and many war plants not readily 
convertible to peace production, tempo- 
‘ rary and chronic distress areas are bound 
to develop with reservoirs of local un- 
employment. Under these conditions, 
proper job placement of veterans cannot 
be regarded as a local task. It is a 
nation-wide task of infinite complexity, 
which calls for a fully developed and 
modern national employment service. 
The present personnel of the fifteen 
hundred offices of the United States Em- 
ployment Service is no match for the 


coming Herculean task, either in train- 


ing or in numbers. Nor can the “vet- 
erans’ employment representative” as- 
signed by the Employment Service to 
each of the states be of much more 
practical help than as an adviser. 

To be well done, the task of place- 
ment must take into account above all 
other considerations: (1) the veteran’s 
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own preference for a. particular work 
and for the place of work; (2) the best 
use of his skill, aptitude, training, and 
experience; (3) security of the prospec- 
tive income and tenure; (4) proper 
classification of work requirements and 
occupational status of the job; and (5) 
the veteran’s psychological adjustment 
to the change of surroundings, pace, and 
work relationships. With the major pro- 
portion of servicemen without previous 
work experience and many of them mi- 
nors, the procedure of fitting together 
suitable jobs and qualified men calls 
for exacting skill and practical experi- 
ence on the part of the placement 
agency. Dictionaries of occupational 
titles and handbooks listing types of 
skills and abilities are no substitute for 
firsthand knowledge of what workers 
must do year round in plants, shops, 
mines, and mills. 

It is that practical knowledge, based 
on experience, that unions can provide 
to help perfect the placement work in 
demobilization. The Army and the 
Navy have recognized this and called 
upon labor organizations to provide ad- 
visory services and practical assistance 
in the placement of discharged men. 
The Army’s nineteen separation centers 
and seventy hospital separation sections 
set up in 1944 established a working 
relationship with central labor unions 
and representatives of national- and in- 
ternational unions. The Navy discharge 
centers similarly sought the assistance 
of unions in the classification and place- 
ment work. 

In many instances unions were able 
to furnish data on job opportunities pro- 
viding greater detail regarding the con- 
tents of each job than could be secured 
from any other source. Union repre- 
sentatives were also helpful in develop- 
ing a realistic approach to occupational 
classifications and job descriptions. It 
was interesting that a union representa- 
tive, who keeps in touch with a variety 


of plants in the same industry or trade, 
often proved best able to translate and 
interpret the many varying job titles and 
designations used in different establish- 
ments and to relate them to each other 
as well as to the qualifications of the 
separatee. 


Unions as recruitment agencies 


Equally important is the increasingly. 
responsible role which unions have as- 
sumed as recruitment agencies for em- 
ployers. It was characteristic of both 
the defense and the war programs for 
manpower mobilization that when a 
really urgent need arose to supply la- 
bor for an emergency task the Govern- 
ment turned to the unions for help. In 
the building of military installations in 
the first defense program of 1939 and 
1940, when no labor could be secured in 
the outlying areas where they were 
placed, a full complement of construc- 
tion workers was supplied by the Build- 
ing Trades Department of the AFL and 
its affiliated unions. In the first stage 
of the defense program alone, the build- 
ing trades unions supplied for such 
projects, and paid for the transporta- 
tion of, more than 350,000 workers. 

When the prolonged winter campaign 
of 1944 called for urgent increases of 
munitions and ordnance production, re- 
quiring an additional labor supply, the 
Army Service Force of the War Depart- 
ment turned directly to labor organiza- 
tions to supply 45,000 workers in 85 
key war plants. The unions met the 
challenge and in less than two months 
filled the top emergency quotas, includ- 
ing those for carpenters, machinists, 
electrical workers, molders, chemical 
workers, textile workers, and many oth- 
ers. Once again labor organizations 
were able to demonstrate their ability 
to meet quickly an emergency need with 
which the regular agencies, such as the 
Employment Service, were unable to 
cope unaided. 
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It is clear that direct participation in 
placement and referral will become an 
important function of many unions in 
the course of demobilization. The plans 
already laid by many unions and the 
steps taken by them to provide a trained 
staff of representatives equipped to han- 
dle this placement work indicate that 
an extensive program of preparation for 
the return of the veteran is in progress. 
If unions earn a full measure of co- 
operation from employers and the serv- 
ices in this work, they will be able to 
make an important contribution toward 
orderly and smooth progress of demobi- 
lization. 


TRAINING AND EDUCATION 


That re-employment will necessitate 
a large-scale program of refitting the 
veteran for peacetime employment was 
early recognized by trade unions. La- 
bor took an active part in fighting for 
a drastic change in the initial legislative 
proposals for the training and education 
of veterans placed before the Seventy- 
eighth Congress. The program success- 
fully opposed by labor would have made 
veterans eligible for educational aid on 
a highly selective basis and limited the 
work training program to payments to 
business firms for the training of men 
on the job. As finally adopted, the 
“GI Bill of Rights” accords the veteran 
much greater freedom of choice and 
makes educational opportunities for re- 
turning soldiers broader and more flexi- 
ble. 

A number of provisions objected to 
by labor were retained in the law. La- 
bor took strong exception to the age 
limit of 25 beyond which the veteran 
does not have the right to a year’s edu- 
cation at government expense unless his 
formal education was interrupted by the 
war. This limitation not only serves to 
deny educational opportunities to per- 
haps one-third of the servicemen, but 


_ also places a premium on learning for 
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credits at the expense of practical stud- 
ies directly related to specific skills and 
work prospects. 

Labor also stressed that industrial 
training must be done on the job and 
that the trainee should receive adequate 
compensation during. his training. Ar- 
rangements which would complement 
part-time employment with suitable 
training and educational schedules .have 
been urged to help the veteran re-estab- 
lish his economic status and at the same 
time enable him to make up the time 
lost during war service in his educa- 
tional advancement. 

In its practical approach to the voca- 
tional education retraining and rehabili- 
tation of veterans, labor emphasized the 
need for a close relationship between the 
trade union movement and the agencies 
responsible for the veterans’ program. 
For this purpose unions urged that the 
local, state, and national staffs of the 
Veterans Administration and the Re- 
training and Reemployment Administra- 
tion include persons familiar with the 
problems of organized labor. They also 
pressed for the use of advisory commit- 
tees of maragement and labor to guide 
the development of vocational programs. 

In the meantime, labor renewed its 
battle for extended Federal aid for vo- 
cational and technical education to meet 
the unprecedented need for training and 
retraining of both veterans and war 
workers. Aware of the stiffening re- 
sistance to all jiorms of Federal aid, la- 
bor made emphatic its stand in support 
of such aid. The AFL’s 1944 conven- 
tion stressed the fact that aid to voca- 
tional education extended by the Gov- 
ernment under the Smith-Hughes Act 
and the George Deen Act, as well as the 


aid for public schools under the Lanham ` 


Act, has net resulted in increased Fed- 
eral control or influence over the school 
system. The convention’s report said: 


The bogey of Federal control is a phan- 
tom displayed by those forces which have 
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traditionally opposed the labor movement 
in its tattle for adequate public schools. 
Organized labor, however, will be continu- 
ally alert to see to it that the administra- 
tion of zhe public schools and the determi- 
nation >f the curriculum will be left to 
local conmunities. In a word labor is un- 
alterablz opposed to Federal control of 
schools but not fearful that Federal aid 
will result in such control. 


The adequacy of the educational aid 
provided by the GI bill was also sharply 
questioned by labor. Labor’s spokes- 
men argued that $50 a month for single 
men or $75 for those with dependents is 
not enough for veterans to support them- 
selves while at school, and urged that 
these low monthly allowances be in- 
creased 

A number of trade unions were mak- 
ing plans for future adjustments and 
extension of apprenticeship training pro- 
grams. Special consideration was be- 
ing given to the problem of determining 
peacetime training equivalents to skills 
acquirel by the men in the service. 
Over-all responsibility for apprentice- 
ship policies and standards was retained 
by the Federal Committee on Appren- 
ticeshic, with the administrative work 
in the hands of the Apprentice Training 
Division of the Department of Labor. 
Apprentices being employees, the de- 
velopment of training policies was 
guided by joint labor-management com- 
mittees The groundwork for a postwar 
apprenticeship program was being laid 
by joint committees in twenty-seven 
states end by 1,950 local joint commit- 
tees covering more than 30,000 estab- 
lishmerts. 


RE-EMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


Organized labor was quick to recog- 
nize its responsibility toward the men 
who took up arms to serve their coun- 
try. Assurance of reinstatement rights 
to men in military service was written 
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into union agreements long before it 


was written into law, and, as a rule, was © 


put in more specific terms. More re- 
_ cently labor organizations formulated 
basic policies with regard to returning 
servicemen’s employment status. Both 
the AFL and the CIO have come for- 
ward with an open-door policy of un- 
ions toward all veterans. In general, 
the policy is to give the veteran seniority 
credit for the time spent in military serv- 
ice and to safeguard the veteran’s inter- 
ests where the limited reinstatement 
rules under the Selective Service law 
fail to protect them. 


SENIORITY 


There has been much confused con- 
troversy about the application of the 
re-employment provisions of the Selec- 
tive Service Act, as interpreted by the 
Selective Service System, to the seniority 
rights established under union agree- 
ments. Seniority rights of workers do 
not exist outside the coverage of union 
agreements. In nonunion plants or 
plants not covered by union contracts, 
there are no seniority rights. In estab- 
lishing seniority rights for their mem- 
bers in collective agreements, unions 
_ insist that for a worker whose wages are 
the sole source of income, it is essential 
to his security that the length of his 
service with a particular employer be 
used as a measure of the equity that 
worker has built up in his job. The 
worker who has served longest has ac- 
cumulated the largest equity and should 
therefore be the last to be discharged 
or Jaid off when employment is curtailed, 
and the first to be rehired when employ- 
ment expands again. 

Section 8 of the Selective Service Act 
provides: that a discharged veteran who 
had previously held a permanent job 
with a private employer is entitled to 
be restored to that job or to a job “of 
like seniority, status, and pay unless 
the employer’s circumstances have so 
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changed as to make it impossible or 
unreasonable” to reinstate him to such 
a job; that the veteran must apply for 
re-employment within forty days after 
discharge and be “still qualified to per- 
form the duties of such position”; that a 
veteran restored to his job by an em- 
ployer shall be considered as having 
been on leave during his period of serv- 
ice, shall be restored without loss of 
seniority, shall be entitled to insurance 
and other benefits operating during his 
absence, and shall not be discharged 
without cause within one year after re- 
employment. 

On May 20, 1944, the Director of 
Selective Service issued his Local Board 
Memorandum No. 190-A as the first offi- 
cial interpretation of Section 8. This 
interpretation was prepared without ad- 
vance consultation with labor. The 
Memorandum 190-A laid down the pol- 
icy that “a returning veteran is entitled 
to reinstatement in his former position 
or one of like seniority, status, and pay 
even though such reinstatement necessi- 
tates the discharge of a nonveteran with 
a greater, seniority,” and that the veteran 
cannot be deprived of his re-employment 
rights by reason of any employment 
agreements with others setting up con- 
ditions of employment different from 
those which existed at the time the vet- 
eran left. 

These interpretations have succeeded 
in creating the impression that they give 
the veteran absolute priority in re-em- 
ployment and invest him with a “super- 
seniority” status. Actually, the possible 
advantage of such an interpretation to 
the veteran is extremely limited and is 
likely to be gained at the expense oi the 
conditions and procedures established 
for his protection as a worker. The 
application of this interpretation would | 
not only prove difficult to the manage- 
ment, but would serve to create an arti- 
ficial conflict between veterans and 
workers. 
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Labor’s criticism 

While labor. has been critical of this 
interpretation, it has been even more 
critical of the very real shortcomings of 
the Selective Service policy and of the 
law itself. Labor regards both Section 
8 of the act and Memorandum 190-A as 
most inadequate safeguards of the vet- 
eran’s re-employment status. The force 
of labor’s criticism is in that the law as 
interpreted leaves the great majority of 
demobilized servicemen completely un- 
protected. A very large proportion of 
servicemer: entered the service directly 
from schools, or for other reasons had 
no previous work experience or status. 
These have no legal rights to re-employ- 
ment of any kind. 

Also unprotected are those who held 
“temporary” jobs before induction. Se- 
lective Service has left the determination 
of what is a “temporary” and what is a 
“permanent” job in each case to the 
courts, “on the facts and circumstances 
in that particular case.” With dis- 
charges running at the rate of 100,000 
a month, a case-by-case court deter- 
mination is hardly an answer to the 
veteran’s problem as to whether or not 
he is eligible for re-employment. As 
things stand, a mere announcement by 
an employer that employees hired aiter 
a certain date in the past would be con- 
sidered to be temporary wartime em- 
ployees is enough to jeopardize the vet- 
eran’s re-employment opportunity. 

- The law and the policy also leave un- 
protected veterans who are no longer 
able to perform their old jobs, and those 
who fail to apply for re-employment 
within forty days after discharge. There 
are bound to be a great many reasons 
why in a personal turmoil of readjust- 
ment the veteran will find the forty-day 
period of grace much too short. And it 
may mean that an attempt by the vet- 
eran to try something different and bet- 
ter is made subject to fear that if he fails 
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even et the beginning, he will forfeit 


re-employment rights in the work he 


had before the war. 

The policy is also unduly restrictive 
in derying re-employment benefits not 
only to all men with dishonorable dis- 
charges, but also to a large number of 


_ men wath intermediate discharges. For 


examp.e, a blue discharge from the 
Army zives the veteran no employment 
rights. 

All told, according to the estimates of 
the Sexctive Service System itself, only 
one out of five servicemen will have le- 
gal protection of re-employment as the 
law now stands. 


Labor’: policy 


Orgenized labor has sought to give 
the veferan much firmer protection than 
he has gained by law, and has developed 
a large measure of such protection in 
militar 7 service provisions of union con- 
tracts. The agreement reached by the 
representatives of AFL, CIO, and Vet- 
erans cÍ Foreign Wars on July 24, 1944 
provides that any veteran shall be cred- 
ited om a month-for-month basis with 
senioriry for the time spent in the armed 
forces after September 1, 1940. Thus 
senioriry credits would be given all re- 
turning veterans, whether the previous 
employment had been “permanent” or 
“tempcrary,” or whether or not they had 
any prior employment at all. A vet- 
eran who had no job before he entered 
the service must, of course, be employed 
first, and the procedure for his proper 
assignment to a particular job must be 
determined in each local situation by 
collective bargaining. 

Labcr’s seniority policy would in- 
clude: (1) granting of full accrued sen- 
lority -o all veterans, such senicrity to 
include seniority earned on a particular 
job prior to induction, plus seniority 
earned in military service; (2) applica- 
tion of the seniority system agreed to by 
management and labor in each case and 
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written into the collective bargaining 
contracts; and (3) use of grievance and 
arbitration procedures to adjust differ- 


, ences in each case. It is also Jabor’s in- 


tent to make full use of the collective 
bargaining machinery to safeguard the 
rights of veterans in employment be- 
yond the one-year limit of protection of 
the Selective Service Act. 


DISABLED VETERANS 


In contrast with the dubious protec- 
tion afforded handicapped veterans by 
the Selective Service Act and its inter- 
pretations, the unions have been anxious 
to assure preferential status to such vet- 
erans. Thus the AFL, CIO, and VFW 
agreement provides that a veteran with 
prior employment rights who has suf- 
fered “physical limitations, by reason 
of his military or naval service, which 
make it impossible for him to fulfill his 
former job .. . be given another job 
which he is able to perform, at the pre- 
vailing wages for the job he receives.” 

Trade union agreements, especially 
those recently negotiated, specify that 
the disabled veteran be given more time 
than forty days to be eligible for re- 
instatement. They also modify sen- 
lority rules to avoid relegation of a 
skilled but handicapped veteran, who 
under proper conditions could make full 
use of his skill, to a job of watchman, 


_ guard, or janitor. 


Unions have readily assumed as theirs 
the responsibility for seeing the disabled 
veteran through the difficult stages of 
initial adjustment. In the words of a 
local union officer (Refinery Workers 
in East St. Louis): 


I had another man coming back with a 
leg shot off and he said, “What will I do, 
Swifty?” and I told him that we would get 
him a job. We put him in a school to 
learn a trade and the company has guaran- 
teed him a job with a future—not a dead 
end job where he will die as a watchman 
or something else—but he will have a job 
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such as he deserves. We will take care of 
these veterans regardless of whether they 
had been members of the union before or 
not. 


Under the present impact‘of war de- 
velopments, unions have found manage- 
ment responsive in establishing special 
procedures sought by unions for dis- 
abled servicemen. In the years ahead, 
however, unions will have to bear the 
brunt of responsibility for safeguarding 
the standards of pay and job security of 
handicapped veterans. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 


The foundation of economic sectrity 
of the demobilized veteran was laid in 
the provisions of the Social Security Act 
nearly ten years ago. Organized labor’s 
leadership in the fight for the program 
of unemployment compensation in 1935 
was echoed by labor’s drive for unem- 
ployment benefits for veterans of World 
War II. 

While the GI bill fully accepted the 
principle championed by labor that gov- 
ernment must discharge its responsi- 
bility for the economic security of the 
people, and accorded the veteran a 
measure of postwar economic security, 
it fell short of the goal set up by labor 
for a comprehensive system of adequate 
unemployment compensation. In fact, 
the close tie-up between adjustment al- 
lowances provided in the bill and state 
unemployment compensation adminis- 
tration is likely to become an added 
obstacle to federalization of the Na- 
tion’s unemployment compensation sys- 
tem which labor is strongly demanding. 

It is also likely that the grant to state 
agencies of the right to apply their own 
precedents and interpretations to the 
disqualification provisions will serve to 
violate the basic principle of equal 
treatment of ex-soldiers, so essential to 
an equitable program. On the other 
hand, it may be that the impact of de- 
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mobilization of veterans upon a natior- 
wide labor market with high mobility 
of labor in the initial period will do 
much to dramatize the weakness, in- 
equity, and absurdity of the attempt to 
operate fifty conflicting and disparate 
state unemployment compensation sys- 
tems. 

Labor also has questioned the provi- 
sion of the law which links duration of 
benefits to the length of service, and has 
called for liberalization of the benefits, 
claiming that a benefit of $20 a week at 
the time of total unemployment will not 
suffice to sustain a jobless veteran and 
his family. The measure which has 
given additional disbursements of six- 
months’ pay to the families of soldiers 
or marines killed in action, which makes 
these benefits equal to those established 
for Army survivors, was supported by 
labor. So was the 15 per cent in- 


crease in monthly pensions for service- 


connected disabilities, as well as the 
grant of additional amounts to survivors. 
At the same time, mustering-out pay- 
ments ranging from $100 to $300 were 
challenged by labor as too small. The 
AFL 1944 convention voted to seek the 
doubling of the scale of mustering-out 
pay previously adopted. 

Beyond the immediate goals of se- 
curity in demobilization, workers anc 
veterans have a common interest in the 
larger objective—the strengthening of 
the Nation’s permanent social security 
system. This objective is second only 
to organized labor’s foremost postwar 
goal—full and stable employment et a 
fair wage for all- willing and able tc 
work. 


FINANCIAL AID 


Union organizations have shown a 
vigorous concern in the protection of the 
veteran in the administration of finan- 
cial aid made available to him by Con- 
gress. Labor, which supported the bene- 
fit provisions and many of the programs 
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of the “GI Bill of Rights,” was the first 
to question the home-loan and farm- 
loan provisions as highly dangerous to 
the veteran’s interests as well as the in- 
terests of the whole economy. 

Under Chapter V of the GI bill, vet- 
erans are eligible to first and second 
mortgage loans if they venture into. 
homecwnership. ‘The veteran is given 
no chsice between renting and buying; 
if he is to take advantage of the loan, 
he must buy. To become a home- 
owner he needs no cash. He can borrow 
on a first mortgage insured by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration and borrow 
the dəwn payment under the second 
mortgage guaranteed by the Veterans 
Admiristration: Both these loans will 
be meade by the lender with no risk 
whatsoever—the Federal - Government 
underwriting the entire risk. Yet the 
veteran is asked to pay commercial in- 
terest rates. Labor was quick to ask 
why the Government should require vet- 
erans to pay high interest charges for 
the sale benefit of the lending institu- 
tions cn loans carrying 100 per cent gov- 
ernment guarantee. 

The GI bill does not require that post- 
war homes for our heroes conform to 
any minimum standard of sound con- 
struction, livability, or durability. Even 
the low FHA standards of consiruction 
and inspection will not be available to 
the veteran to protect him against cheat- 
ing by jerry-builders. Nor will the vet- 
eran be safeguarded against tying up his 
income and savings in overpriced prop- 
erty a. the height of inflation with the 
prospect of making payments over many 
years ən a property whose value will 
quickly and drastically depreciate. Ap- 
praisers to be made available to the 
veterar. will not be the Government’s 
own appraisers. The Veterans Admin- 
istration decided that local appraisers 
from <n approved list should be used. 
Too many of these are bound to have 
the interest of the local builder or lender 
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uppermost, and set valuations accord- 
ingly. 

In Canada after the last war, veterans 
were made eligible to purchase tracts of 
farm land with the aid of government 
loans. Soon the war-inflated land val- 
ues collapsed and the veterans realized 
that they were crudely cheated in the 
entire scheme. This time the Canadian 
people saw to it that their laws would 
be sure to prevent the repetition of this 
experience. Careful land-price controls 
were established, along with other safe- 


guards, in their farm resettlement 
scheme. In contrast with this, the gi- 


gantic home and farm purchase pro- 
gram in the United States contemplates 
no effective safeguards against the vir- 
tual certainty that the heavy burden of 
deflation in land and real estate values 
will fall with its entire weight upon the 
shoulders of the veteran. Organized la- 
bor has sought co-operation of veterans’ 
organizations in a drive to correct and 
strengthen the housing and farm loan 
provisions of the law. 


FACING TRANSITION 


The renewed intensity of the Euro- 
pean war in the winter of 1944 served 
to push into the background demobiliza- 
tion programs developed by labor earlier 
in the year, but the master framework of 
policy had already emerged. As collec- 
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tive labor agreements came up for re- 
newal, meetings, conventions, and con- 
ferences were held, and unions continued 
the work of filling in the detailed ap- 
proaches and procedures. The grim sig- 
nificance of battle casualties reached 
with full force into the workers’ homes. 
Union workers and their chosen spokes- 
men had a firmer determination to do 
their full part toward the men who 
fought for them and their freedom. 
Workers in every community sensed the 
opportunity for constructive service af- 
forded them by their organizations. 

In addition to the major tasks labor 
undertook for the veterans, numerous 
other efforts of concern to the veteran 
were under way, many of them of far- 
reaching importance to the future of 
servicemen. Protection of work and 
wage standards through Federal and 
state legislation was one such area of 
activity. Another was labor’s demand 
for nondiscrimination in employment be- 
cause of race, creed, or color. In the 
shaping of economic and industria! poli- 
cies for the years ahead, organized labor 
was making use of its wartime strength 
to assure for all workers an orderly and 
equitable transition from war to peace. 
Above all, labor was seeking to keep 
the course of this transition directed to- 
ward a democratic order in industry as 
well as government. 
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How to Stimulate Postwar Employment 


By SUMNER H. SLICHTER 


HE problem of preventing unem- 

ployment in the immediate postwar 
years falls into two main parts: (1) pre- 
venting unemployment caused by the 
physical, financial, and legal difficulties 
of conversion and (2) preventing unem- 
ployment due to lack of effective de- 
mand for goods. The first type of un- 
employment may be called conversion 
unemployment; the second type, de- 
` flation unemployment. 

Many people believe that the difficul- 
ties of conversion will produce severe un- 
employment. Nearly half of the coun- 
try’s production measured in dollars, 
and about one-third measured in man- 
hours, is for war. The engineering diffi- 
culties alone of shifting one-third of the 
workers from war production to civilian 
production are bound, in the opinion of 
many persons, to keep millions of work- 
ers idle for some months. In addition, 
conversion unemployment will be aggra- 
vated in some plants by lack of working 
capital due to delays in obtainmg con- 
tract settlements from the Government; 
by failure of the Government promptly 
to remove government-owned equipment 
and supplies; and by failure promptly to 
settle the question of who is to own or 
to operate the plant. So interdependent 
is modern industry that delay by one 
enterprise in converting will retard the 
resumption of civilian production in 
many other plants. 

Even more serious than conversion 
unemployment, in the minds of many 
people, is likely to be deflation unem- 
ployment. The end of the war will see 
the largest and most rapid disappearance 
of markets in history. Within two years 
after fighting against Japan ceases, Fed- 
eral expenditures will drop from abcut 
70 billion dollars to 25 billion dollars or 
less. Of 14 or 15 million workers in war 


industries at the end of the Japanese 
war, about 6 or 7 million will be laid 
off either temporarily ar permanently. 
In addition, the armed forces will be 
reduced by 6 or 7 million. Although 3 
million or possibly 4 million people will 
withdraw from the labor market, the 
number of persons seeking jobs will be 
very large. Most of these people will 
not know how long their idleness is 
likely to last. Millions of persons who 
are at work will fear being laid off. All 
of this unemployment, feer of unemploy- 
ment, and uncertainty concerning the 
duration of unemployment, it is said, 
will make people afraid to spend their 
money. Under these circumstances, is 
there any chance that private spending 
will rise rapidly enough to provide a 
satisfactory level of employment for a 
labor force of 60 million—say 57 million 
jobs? Many people believe that the in- 
crease in private spending will be too 
little and too late. They believe that 
unemployment will be cumulative, with 
conversion unemployment producing de- 
flation unemployment, and deflation un- 
employment producing more of its kind. 

What can be done to keep both con- 
version unemployment and deflation un- 
employment to a minimum in volume 
and duration? 


EXAGGERATED FEARS OF CONVERSION 
PROBLEMS 


Fears of large and prolonged conver- 
sion unemployment appear to be over- 
done. The engineering obstacles to con- 
version are much less formidable than 
is commonly supposed, and the capacity 
of the civilian economy to absorb people 
promptly is greater than is commonly 
supposed. 

Only about 5 million war workers are 
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employed in plants (aircraft, ships, . 


. guns, explosives) which will make large 
permanent layoffs or which will have 
major engineering problems of conver- 
sion. The great majority of war work- 
ers are doing almost exactly the same 
thing now that they will do in time of 
peace, Steelworkers, railroad workers, 
and farmers are examples. Part of the 
output of these workers is for the war 
and some of the workers in these indus- 
tries, therefore, are included in the totals 
of war workers. Indeed, only about 10 
per cent of war workers are in plants 
where engineering problems of conver- 
sion will halt production for as long as 
four’months. Even in these plants, the 
process of conversion will produce con- 
siderable employment. 

The capacity of nonwar production to 
provide jobs is reflected by the fact that 
today there are approximately 35 million 
persons producing nonwar goods, as 
compared with 46 million in 1940. A 
small increase in the efficiency of non- 
war industries has occurred, but present 
levels of civilian production have been 
made possible to considerable extent by 
an increase in the average weekly hours 
of from 10 to 15 per cent.* With a 40- 
hour week, an expansion of about 4.5 
million workers above the present num- 
ber in nonwar industries would be re- 
quired to restore the production levels 
of 19402 No engineering difficulties 
will retard the opening of thousands of 
jobs in filling stations and garages as 
soon as people are able to drive their 
cars freely. Nor will engineering ob- 
stacles retard the prompt filling of thou- 
sands of jobs now vacant and crying for 
people in stores, banks, hotels, restau- 


13n 1940 average weekly hours in non- 
durable manufacturing (which may be re- 
garded as roughly representative of nonwar 
industries) were 37.0; in 1942 they were 40.3; 
in 1943 about 42.5; and in the first eight 
months of 1944 about 43.1. 

2A. D. H. Kaplan, The Liquidation of War 
Production, p. 18. 


we 
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rants, or on farms or in building repair 
work. 


ELEMENTS IN CONVERSION PROGRAM 


All of this does not mean that conver- 
sion may safely be left to take care of 
itself. A slow and disorderly conver- 
sion would be in itself a powerful defla- 
tionary influence, and the uncertainties, 
fears, and unemployment which accom- 
panied it would generate still more un- 
employment. Consequently, business 
and Government need well-devised plans 
and arrangements to assure that con- 
version is accomplished smoothly and 
quickly. Fortunately, moderately good 
progress has already been made in de- 
veloping such plans and arrangements. 
Fortunately, also, the cutbacks incident 
to the changing war needs of the Gov- 
ernment are giving both managements 
and government officials opportunities 
to gain valuable experience in handling 
some problems of conversion, such as 
contract terminations and disposal of 
surplus materials. The principal ele- 
ments in an adequate program of con- 
version are: 

1. Definite plans on the part of each 
business enterprise. This means detailed 
and completely worked-out plans, ready 
to put into effect, concerning what the 
enterprise intends to make (including, of 
course, specifications), what production 
methods will be used (translated into 
needs for tools and equipment), and just 
how and where the product will be mar- 
keted. The Committee for Economic 
Development and other business organi- 
zations have been stimulating enter- 
prises to make such plans. 

2. Opportunity for business enter- 
prises to experiment with new models 
or products and to procure the equip- 
ment and to make the jigs and fixtures 
needed in postwar operations. Release 
of materials and men for these purposes 
will depend upon the course of the war. 
The war against Japan is likely to be a 
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larger operation than has generally been 
assumed. Consequently, the end of the 
European war will probably release little 
material and labor for experimental pur- 
poses. Possibly some relaxing of con- 
trols in the interest of quick conversion 
will be possible in the closing months of 
the Japanese war. 

3. Provision for prompt advances by 
the Government on terminated war con- 
tracts. Some enterprises will need 
money due them in order to finance con- 
version. The War Department’s regula- 
tions governing the settlement of war 
contracts make it possible for a prime 
contractor, upon a statement certifying 
the minimum estimated claim which he 
will present, to obtain up to 90 per cent 
of that estimate both for himself and for 
his subcontractors. Obviously, the con- 
tracting officer will not authorize an ad- 
vance unless the claim is presented with 
adequate supporting information. The 
ability of a management to present 
claims promptly and in proper form 
depends upon whether it is organized 
to collect quickly from its own records 
the required information concerning in- 
ventories, concerning expenditures on 
manufacturing and engineering, and con- 
cerning other costs. An important auto- 
mobile manufacturer aims to be able to 
produce claims on all contracts within 
thirty days of final contract termination. 

4. Short-term credits. Although busi- 
ness enterprises as a whole are in a 
stronger liquid position than ever, same 
companies, even despite prompt settle- 
ment of claims, may need some short- 
term financing. Although the Govern- 
ment has made available certain types of 
loans, such as the VT loan, supplying 
credit needs to industry during con- 
version is really the responsibility of 
the banking system. 

5. Prompt removal of government 
property. For some companies, the 
most pressing problem of all will be 
the removal of government-owned ma- 
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chines and inventories from their plants. 
One manufacturer says: “Our govern- 
ment inventory takes up so much room 
that we can’t do anything in the way of 
civilian work until we move the inven- 
tory. This material is bulky. There is 
no place to put it at the moment so we 
must know what is going to become of 
it.’ Employers doubt their right to 
move inventories until the contracting 
officer authorizes it. Will the Govern- 
ment have a place ready into which its 
property may be moved? Many em- 
ployers doubt it. They wish to build 
temporary buildings into which they 
may move government property and 
thus promptly clear their plants. 

6. Advance determination of the dis- 
position of government-owned plants. 
Over 5 million war workers are em- 
ployed in government-owned plants. 
A little more than one-third of the 15 
billion dollars which the Government has 
Invested in manufacturing facilities (in- 
cluding assembly plants) is for facilities 
which will have commercial peacetime 
use, A comprehensive policy regarding 
the disposition of government-owned 
plants and equipment should be devel- 
oped as soon as practicable, because un- 
certainty as to who is to own or operate 
these plants may seriously delay the 
provision of jobs in them. 

7. Orderly disposition of government 
supplies. ‘The volume of government- 
owned supplies available for commercial 
use in the United States after the war 
will be much smaller than is generally 
expected. It is not likely to be more 
than 6 or 7 billion dollars—equivalent to 
about six weeks’ retail sales. Reliable 
information on this point would be help- 
ful in preventing misinformed fears from 
limiting production plans and thus em- 
ployment. ‘There will, of course, be a 
number of items for which surpluses 
will be enormous, running into several 
years’ ordinary consumption. 

Many opportunities to reduce exces- 
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sive stockpiles will occur while the war 
is still in progress; indeed, considerable 
sales have already been made. One may 
question whether the surpluses should 
be sold as promptly as possible to avoid 
contributing to possible postwar defla- 
tion, or whether they should be held to 
help protect the country against a dis- 
orderly rise in prices after the war at a 
time when price controls have been 
abolished or have lost much of their ef- 
fectiveness. The danger of a disorderly 
rise in prices seems to be greater at the 
moment than the danger of deflation. 
Nevertheless, it would probably be wise 
to keep surplus stocks to a minimum 
and to rely upon other methods to pre- 
vent a disorderly rise in prices. Many 
people will be particularly concerned 
with the Government’s obtaining the 
highest possible prices for its surplus 
goods. In the field of consumers’ goods, 
however, sales at low prices with the 
amount to each buyer limited may be a 
way of tapping new markets and thus 
permanently broadening the demand for 
certain types of goods. 

8. Simultaneous and general removal 
of controls over materials, production, 
and manpower. The defeat of Japan 
should be the signal for a quick and 
virtually complete removal of controls 
over materials, production, and man- 
power, but not over prices. On a few 
scarce materials, such as tin, lumber, 
and natural rubber, controls may need 
to be continued for a time—although 
before Japan quits, some of these mate- 
rials may no longer be scarce. Some 
people have suggested that war produc- 
tion be continued for some time after 
actual need, in order to provide employ- 
ment. This would waste material and, 
far more serious, would interfere with 
reconversion and produce unemploy- 
ment. So interdependent are the dif- 
ferent industries of the country that a 
vapid shift to civilian production re- 
quires that conversion go on more or 
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less simultaneously in all industries. 
Automobile manufacturers, for example, 
cannot make cars unless axle manufac- 
turers can supply axles, and frame mak 
ers supply frames. 

If the above-suggested steps are 
taken, there is no reason why conver- 
sion unemployment should be large or 
prolonged. If the returning servicemen 
and the laid-off war workers who re- 
main in the labor market are unem- 
ployed on an average of not more than 
eight weeks, the total amount of con- 
version unemployment should be about 
80 to 84 million weeks. If this unem- 
ployment were all concentrated in twelve 
months, it would be equivalent to an 
average of 1.5 to 1.7 million unemplcyed 
during the year. If seasonal unemploy- 
ment were 2 million and frictional un- 
employment 1 million, the average 
amount of unemployment would be 
around 4.5 million. If it rises much 
above this level, the country will have 
reason to conclude that conversion has 
not been reasonably well handled. 


SAFEGUARDS AGAINST DEFLATION 


What about the danger of deflation 
unemployment? In the face of rapidly 
falling demand by the Government, can 
private spending possibly rise fast 
enough to provide 57 million or more 
jobs as soon as conversion to civilian 
production has been completed? 

Two facts stand out conspicuously: 
(1) the accumulation of unsatisfied 
needs after the war will be far greater 
than ever before in the history of the 
country, and (2) the accumulation of 
purchasing power will be far larger than 
ever before. 


Accumulated needs 


Let us look first at the needs which 
are piling up. At the time of Pearl 
Harbor, Americans were driving about 
28 million automobiles. The number 
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has already fallen to 23 million, and 
from 4,000 to 5,000 cars are leaving the 
roads every day. Over six hundred 
articles containing iron and steel have 
not been made for civilian use since 
early in 1942. Most household electri- 
cal goods have not been produced for 
civilian use since April 1942. Labor and 
material shortages have caused the ac- 
cumulation of a huge backlog of repair 
and maintenance work for consumers. 
The war-has stimulated marriages, so 
that during the last four years 6,600,000 
couples have been married, against a 
normal for that period of 5,500,000. A 
high proportion of these couples have 
not set up housekeeping and probably 
have little furniture, rugs, or equipment. 
The demand for household goods after 
the war will reach new highs. Since 
Pearl Harbor, the increase in the num- 
ber of families has outrun by 750,000 
the number of new permanent dwelling 
units constructed. When the service- 
men and servicewomen come home, the 
country will experience one of the most 
acute housing shortages in history. 

The needs of industry are piling up, 
also. All industries, but particularly 
nonwar industries, have been restricted, 
by labor and material shortages, in mak- 
ing repairs and replacements and in 
keeping up maintenance. Inventories of 
civilian goods have been drawn down. 
In 1943, business enterprises spent only 
3.1 billion dollars on producers’ durable 
equipment as compared with 5.4 billion 
in 1939 and 6.3 billion in 1937. In 
1944, expenditures of private industry 
for equipment will be even less than in 
1943. The Department of Commerce 
estimates that at the end of the war, 
indusiry will need to spend 8 billion 
dollars for restoring inventories, 11 bil- 
lion for equipment for deferred and cur- 
rent replacements, 2 billion for deferred 
maintenance, and 4 billion for reconver- 
sion—a total of 25 billion dollars. At 
constant prices, this is two and one-half 
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times the business capital formation in 
1940, 


Accumulated savings 


Equally impressive is the enormous 
increase in savings.and in the holdings 
of casa or its equivalent. The war, by 
limiting supplies of goods and increas- 
ing incomes, has caused savings to pile 
up far faster than ever before in the 
country’s history. Individuals have 
been compelled to save over 100 billion 
dollare in the last four years simply 
because their incomes were larger by 
that amount than the output of con- 
sumer goods at current prices. In four 
years, individuals have saved as much 
as they would have saved in fourteen 
years at the 1940 rate. About one-third 
of the gainfully employed are estimated 
to hav2 done no appreciable saving, but 
about two-thirds of the savings are be- 
lieved to be held by persons receiving 
less tkan $10,000 a year—the persons 
whose spending habits after the war are 
most likely to be affected by the large 
increase in savings. 

Business enterprises also ave greatly 
increased their savings. Despite an in- 
crease of nearly 15 billion dollars in 
their income tax liabilities, working 
capital of corporations increased nearly 
80 per cent between the end of 1939 
and the middie of 1944, from 24.6 bil- 
lion ta 44.3 billion dollars. 

Particularly impressive is the extent 
to which saving has taken the form of 
cash. Individuals increased their hold- 
ings of cash and demand deposits from 
15.3 billion dollars at the end of 1939 
to 38.4 billion by the middle of 1944 
nearly two and one-half times. Perhaps 
people after the war will be willing to 
hold a much larger volume of cash and 
demand deposits in relation to income 
and expenditures or in relation to their 
total assets than before the war. If 
they wish only about the same propor- 
tion of their assets in the form of cash 
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as before the war, however, the money 
demand for goods will be well over 
twice the demand in 1939. 


Buffer against unemployment 


Someone has said that the only certain 
thing about the war is its uncertainty. 
If the war against Japan lasts on a large 
scale for two years, or even for one year, 
both unfilled needs and accumulations 
of purchasing power will be far greater 
than now. Furthermore, both needs and 
purchasing power will be greatly in- 
creased by the return of the servicemen. 
‘They will require civilian apparel and a 
multitude of civilian goods such as auto- 
mobiles and radios. Furthermore, as 
noted above, millions of couples will 
establish or re-establish households, so 
that the need for household goods of all 
sorts and for housing will greatly in- 
crease. Mustering-out pay will add sub- 
stantially to the volume of purchasing 
power in the hands of individuals. 

The huge accumulation of needs and 
purchasing power will probably prevent 
any substantial amount of deflation un- 
employment. It did so after the last 
war, when both needs and purchasing 
power were far less in relation to income 
and production than they now are.® Af- 
` ter four months of hesitation, during 
which time industriai production fell by 
14 per cent and prices by less than 2 per 
cent, and department-store sales held 
steady, brisk competition set in between 
consumers and industry for goods. Con- 
sumers bid up the cost of living by 22 
per cent in a somewhat unsuccessful ef- 
fort to obtain goods.* 


8S. H. Slichter, Present Savings and Post- 
war Markets, p. 64. 

4I say somewhat unsuccessful because in 
1919, 23 per cent of the gross national product 
was devoted to private gross capital formation 
and in 1920 nearly 22 per cent. In no year 
during the decade of the twenties was as much 
as 19 per cent of the gross national product 
devoted to private capital formation. 
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Many of the needs which have ac- 
cumulated during the war are of a press- 
ing physical nature. Furthermore, after 
three or four years of wartime living, 
people will be eager to resume peace- 
time habits. Even though many persons 
may be cautious for some time about 
spending their money, big backlogs of 
orders will accumulate in industries 
which are in the process of converting. 
This will be true, for example, in the 
automobile industry. The newspapers 
will announce that this, that, or the 
other automobile company has orders 
in hand for five or six months’ produc- 
tion. This will give hope to many of 
the unemployed and they will be some- 
what less cautious about spending their 
money. People who have been expect- 
ing to order cars but have not dcne so 
will hasten to place their orders, so as 
to obtain deliveries. By the time the 


automobile industry is ready to supply 


cars, it will probably have orders in 
hand for six months’ production or more. 
What will be true of automobiles will be 
true of other durable goods. 

Business enterprises also will bave a 
large number of urgent physical needs 
on which managements will wish to 
make expenditures, pretty much regard- 
less of business conditions, as soon as 
goods and labor become available—re- 
pairs and replacements which are reeded 
in order to reduce operating expenses 
and to remove operating difficulties 
which have become bothersome and in 
many instances quite expensive. Fur- 
thermore, business managements will 
have had three or four years or more 
in which to accumulate ideas and plans 
which they will wish to put into effect 
as soon as practicable. A survey of 156 
business enterprises indicates that they 
expect to spend on the average during 
the first year after the war at least one 
and three-quarters times their prewar 
depreciation allowances. In the face of 
large and accumulating orders, it is diffi- 
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cult to visualize any acute unemploy- 
ment. 


PROGRAM TO SUSTAIN DEMAND ° 


Although the danger of large defla- 
tion unemployment in the first year or 
two after the war seems to be fairly 
remote, the Government, business, and 
labor should be prepared for the worst. 
They should have a well-rounded pro- 
gram to sustain demand. The following 
are the principal elements in such a pro- 
gram: 

1. Quick and orderly conversion. 
This is important because the process 
of conversion is itself a deflationary in- 
fluence. The more rapidly conversion 
occurs, the less is the danger of defla- 
tion unemployment. Everything done 
to limit conversion unemployment, there- 
fore, will help to prevent deflation un- 
employment. 

2. Prompt action by business enter- 
prises in starting to catch up on deferred 
repairs, maintenance, and replacement. 
If goods needed for these purposes are 
ordered promptly, demand and jobs will 
be well sustained in those parts of in- 
dustry which are not forced to reduce 
employment in order to shift to civilian 
production. Many churches and educa- 
tional institutions are preparing to act 
promptly. 

3. Reforms in the system of taxation. 
So bad is the present tax system that 
tax reform in itself offers tremendous 
possibilities for stimulating business. A 
difficulty arises in reforming taxes, be- 
cause for a year or two after the Japa- 
nese war the expenditures of the Federal 
Government are likely to be between 40 
‘ and 50 billion dollars a year® and the 


5 A large number of men will be in the 
armed services for a year or more aiter the 
war. ‘They will have to be paid. Scattered 
military and naval operations may be neces- 
sary against isolated bands of Japanese. Pay- 
ments on completed war goods and terminated 
contracts will be substantial. So also will be 
demobilization allowances. 
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yield of present tax rates will be con- 
siderably less than at present. Never- 
theless; two steps are practicable. (1) 
Individuals might be permitted to charge 
capital losses after two years to a lim- 
ited extent against general income—say 
up to the point of reducing their tax lia- 
bility by half or by $100,000 a year, 
whichever is smaller. When surtax 
rates are as high as they now are, the 
treatment of losses is particularly im- 
portant in determining whether well- 
to-do individuals can afford to invest 
money in risky ventures. Corporations 
might be permitted to offset losses 
against income for six years instead of 
two backward and two forward as at 
present. Pending repeal of the excess 
profits tax, the income exempted from 
the tax might be raised to $100,000 a 
year, in order to help newly established 
concerns to accumulate capital and to 
expand. (2) The Government might 
authorize tax reductions to take effect as 
soon as government expenditures fall to 
a certain point—say to 35, 30, or 25 bil- 
lion dollars a year. If business manage- 
ments know well in advance what taxes 
are going to be, they will be assisted in 
making long-range plans. 

4. Prompt action by government bod- 
ies in starting to catch up on repairs, 
maintenance, and replacements. ‘Their 
needs are as great as those of private 
concerns, and the cash position of most 
local and state governments is strong. 
It is important that government bodies 
be ready to place orders as soon as pro- 
ductive capacity is released. Many gov- 
ernment bodies are aware of this, and 
community committees are doing valua- 
ble work in stimulating local govern- 
ments to work out detailed plans. The 
actual commitments of cities, states, and 
the Federal Government should be re- 


stricted as far as practicable to projects 


6 This provision could be made to apply 
only to losses realized after a specified future 
date. 
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which can be completed within several 
months, so as to avoid competing on a 
substantial scale with consumers and 
private industry after conversion is over 
and production facilities are taxed to 
meet accumulated private demand. 

5. Wise administration of price con- 
trols. Although material and produc- 
tion controls should be pretty generally 
dropped promptly after the war with 
Japan, the accumulation of needs and 
purchasing power will be so great that 
price controls should probably be con- 
tinued for a year or two. The opera- 
tion of these controls can materially af- 
fect the volume of employment. The 
object of price controls after the war 
should not be to freeze prices at present 
levels. The war has introduced many 
distortions into prices. Farm prices, for 
example, have risen about 90 per cent 
since 1939, raw materials about 60 per 
cent, and finished goods about 30 per 
cent. Balance in the price structure 
must be restored partly by letting high 
prices fall, but in the main by permit- 
ting low prices to rise. In particular, 
the avoidance of a substantial drop in 
farm prices requires a considerable rise 
in wage rates. Wage increases will re- 
quire some upward adjustment in the 
prices of many finished goods. 

As long as price controls are kept, the 
Government should plan to make its 
errors in setting price ceilings on the 
high side rather than on the low side. 
Since profits of industry as a whole run 
between 4 and 5 cents per dollar of 
sales, a slight change in prices will make 
a substantial difference in the quantity 
of goods which can be profitably pro- 
duced. For that reason, prices which 
are set slightly too low may seriously 
limit employment. On the other hand, 
if the price is set- slightly higher than 
necessary, workers will gain in more 
employment all or most of what they 
lose through paying slightly higher 
prices. 
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6. More adequate compensation for 
the unemployed. The Nation has far 
more adequate arrangements to compen- 
sate unemployment than at any previous 
time in its history, but unemployment 
compensation schemes need to be lib- 
eralized (1) by broadening eligibility 
requirements, (2) by increasing the 
maximum weekly benefits, and (3) by 
increasing the number of weeks for 
which the unemployed are entitled to 
benefits. Before the war, more than 
half of those who qualified for benefits 
exhausted their right to benefit while 
still unemployed. The time to liberalize 
unemployment compensation schemes 
will be in the winter and spring of 1945, 
when most of the state legislatures are 
in session. 


THe Far View 


For some years after the conversion 
the economy should be able to operate 
at a high level, catching up with the 
large accumulated demand. What will 
happen, however, after most of the de- 
ferred demand has been met? At that 
time the maintenance of high employ- 
ment levels will require that demand be 
sustained by the introduction of im- 
proved products and by a great rise in 
industrial construction and in residen- 
tial building. 

Fortunately, greatly improved prod- 
ucts are on the way and should be on 
sale within three or four years after 
fighting ceases. Fortunately, also, some 
important conditions are favorable for 
a large volume of residential and indus- 
trial construction for some years after 
deferred demand has been met. An in- 
vestment of about $2 in factories, mines, 
railroads, public utilities, stores, and of- 
fice buildings is required for every dollar 
of consumer goods produced each year. 
Even before the war, the plant of the 
country was too small for the work 
force. The high levels of war produc- 
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tion have been achieved in large part 
by an abnormally intensive use of plant 
and equipment (much use of night shifts 
and much Sunday work) and by the 
addition of nearly 10 billion dollars’ 
worth of specialized plant and equip- 
ment which will: have no use in civilian 
production. The great rise in consumer 
outlay which is in prospect after `the 
war will mean that the country will 
need large additions to its plant and 
equipment. Furthermore, the quality of 
housing which was tolerable in 1939 will 
be quite unsatisfactory when per capita 
real incomes are one-third larger. 
Expenditures on new investment and 
on housing are sensitive to public poli- 
cies, particularly tax policies. Whether 
the great potentialities of the economy 
are realized after replacement demand 
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has been met will depend in large meas- 
ure upen progress made in reforming 
taxes and ozher public policies for the 
purpose of stimulating enterprise. The 
problen- may not become acute until five 
or ten years after the war, depending . 
upon tke rate of technological progress, , 
the trerd of public policy, and the de- 
velopment of international relations. 
The community would be wise to put 
its hous in order and to develop long- 
range pdans for stimulating technologi- 
cal progress and for increasing the num- 
ker of persons who attempt to obtain all 
or part of their incomes by putting men 
and cap tal to work rather than by hold- 
ing jobs or lending capital.” It should 
not permit itself to be lulled into com- 
placency or into a false sense of security 
by a fev good years after conversion. 
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The ‘‘Separateness’’ of the Veteran 
By Roy V. PEEL 


HE essential aspect of the separate- 

ness of veterans, that is, treating 
them as though they were a unique class 
of citizens, is the belief that in return 
for their greater services to the Nation, 
they should be given special privileges 
and advantages. Lurking in the back- 
ground, however, is the consciousness on 
the part of the “stay-at-homes” of past 
injustices and harsh treatment of vet- 
erans, the half-concealed belief that vet- 
erans merit prolonged disciplinary ac- 
tion, and the unexpressed hope that the 
social and economic gains made by the 
stay-at-homes will not be taken from 
them “When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home.” Recent studies of the problem 
of the returning soldier show that his 
lot has not always been a happy one— 
in fact that in many cases it has been 
decidedly unhappy. But the record of 
our treatment of veterans is an improv- 
ing one. This time, we hope, the man 
who risks his life for his country will get 
not only a “square deal” but a scien- 
tifically sound deal. 

The belief that the veterans should be 
viewed as a separate group is based on 
the fact that when they were members 
of the armed forces they constituted a 
separate group. Soldiers are distin- 
guished from the rank and file of citi- 
zens, the “civilians,” primarily by func- 
tion: the soldier fights in defense of his 
country, and the civilian carries on with 
ordinary peacetime pursuits. In mod- 
ern times, as also in ancient times, the 
distinction is often obscured by the cir- 
cumstance that many tasks are of a mar- 
ginal character. Still, there are always 
stigmata of identity which distinguish 
the military man from the civilian. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE SOLDIER 
The soldier is subject to the laws of 
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war and to military law in a way that 
sharply sets him off from the civilian. 
In the first place, he wears a uniform 
which clearly reveals his status as a sol- 
dier, his rank, his branch of service, and, 
usually, the unit to which he is at- 
tached. The gradations of rank, as 
shown by insignia, more or less clearly 
indicate who is to give orders and who 
is to obey them. Obedience is one of 
the first rules of the soldier. Its exer- 
cise and observance are clearly stated in 
regulations and are enshrined in tradi- 
tion. 

As one approaches the top of the hier- 
archy of command there is more flexi- 
bility and a less rigorous discipline, but 
in democratic commonwealths, even the 
commander in chief is not exempt from 
direction. Thus, the heads of the Ameri- 
can services are subject to the chief com- 
manding military officer, General Mar- 
shall, and he in turn is responsible to 
the President. The President, a civilian, 
is immediately accountable to Congress. 
He is also subject to a certain amount of 
control by the courts. Ultimately, he is 
responsible to the people. At this final 
stage, the location of responsibility is 
the same for the soldier as for the civil- 
ian; but the whole life of the soldier is 
dominated by commands and restric- 
tion, whereas the whole life of the civil- 
ian, in a democratic country, is char- 
acterized by appeals and freedom. 

On the soldier are laid the duty of 
killing other soldiers, soldiers of enemy 
countries, and the risk of losing his own 
life. ‘The soldier is customarily deprived 
of freedom of movement and action. He 
must report when and where he is or- 
dered to report, journey overseas if his 
superiors deem it necessary (unless the 
chief legislative power has otherwise de- 
creed), and advance in the face of con- 
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ditions dangerous to life and limb. He 
must clothe himself as his superiors de- 
cide, eat what is set before him, manage 
his relationships with others in the ap- 
proved fashion. He must submit him- 
self to ceremonies of induction, courses 
of training, and rituals of discipline and 
parade. 

The physical training the soldier re- 
ceives is calculated only to make him a 
betier soldier; it may or may not enable 
him. to meet the conditions of civil life 
when and if he returns to it. Similarly, 
his training in skills and ideological in- 
struction may make him a better citizen 
and a more productive wage earner; it 
may also handicap him for life. He 
forgoes many of the satisfactions of civil 
life; for a time, he may fare Setter than 
those who remain “at home.” He may 
get better food, better lodging, more 
comfortable travel, see more sights, learn 
more of other people. But ii he takes 
part in actual fighting, he is almost cer- 
tair: to be asked to endure unusual hard- 
ships, and there is ever present the 
chance of death. 

The danger of succumbing to mortal 
or serious illness is ever present, whether 
it be in crowded cantonment camps 
(consider the influenza epidemics of 
World War I) or in foreign jungles. 
Even greater hazards are the chances of 
being wounded, maimed, and crippled, 
or of being taken prisoner by the enemy. 

In the First World War the propor- 
tion of soldiers falling victim to mental 
derangement was very high; it is still a 
question whether the high incidence of 
mental disease was caused ky the war 
or merely disclosed by it. Alzeady, dur- 
ing the present war, many zases have 
been reported; but how mary of these 
existed prior to the war? Probably 
most of them. The strains ard rigors of 
war have merely brought to the surface 
latent tendencies to atypical and abnor- 
mal behavior. On the other hand, thou- 
sands of men “unnerved” by the condi- 
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tions of war might have passed through 
life without undergoing any mental or 
emotional crises. . 

In all these respects, the soldier is 
different from the civilian. He has a 
different ‘job to do, he gets less free- 
dom, he is subjected to greater risks and 
hardships, he suffers relatively more 
from “occupational hazards” to health 
and life. It is but natural that there 
should be a tendency to extend this 
separateness from the war period to the 
peace period. 


ATTITUDES oF VARIOUS GROUPS 


The impulse to apply restrictions, dis- 
qualifications, and disadvantages on vet- 
erans springs from a variety of motives. 
The first is economic. Men and women 
employed at good pay and in positions 
to which they have been promoted in 
the absence of effective competition fear 
the loss of their priority, even their eco- 
nomic security. Businessmen, politi- 
cians, and professional men fear the ri- ` 
valry of glamorous candidates for public 
approval—or of those who can more 
successfully appeal to public sympathy. 
Leaders of groups fear threats to their 
positions on the part of men who have 
acquired confidence and toughness and 
are immune to the petty attacks of the 
place-hunters. ‘The parents of young 
girls fear the-effect on their children of 
moral standards made “easier” by war. 
Pastors fear for their authority. Intel- 
lectuals fear the robust competition of 
the actionists. 

On the other hand, the parents of 
the boys and the wives and families of 
husbands and fathers who have long 
been. absent think that “nothing is too 
good for the boys,” which has been 
dinned into their ears by the civil lead- 
ars of the community, the managers of 
drives for the sale of bonds, the paying 
pf taxes, the observance of ration regu- 
lations, the donoring of blood, and the 
calling of war workers in defense plants. 


Tur “SepARATENESS” OF THE VETERAN 


They know, and the returned veterans 
know, that it is going to be difficult to 
get the old job back, and highly im- 
probable to get it “back” at the promo- 
tional and salary level where it would 
have been had there been unbroken 
service. They know it is virtually im- 
possible for the veteran whose training 
and experiences in the war have made 
him more competent and more confident, 
or have given him pay and prestige he 
never enjoyed before the war, to assume 
the higher position which he feels he is 
able and deserving to all. ` 


THE POLITICAL ASPECT 


. Still, the gratitude of the Nation is 
great, and there is an honest desire to 
accomplish the readjustment of the vet- 
eran to civil life in a way that is con- 
sistent with war’aims and peace hopes. 
The cynic will say that the real reason 
for our concern with the problem of the 
veteran is political, If all persons now 
in the armed forces ere retired to civil 
life, there will be over twelve million 


veterans, roughly one-tenth of the total 


population and one-fourth of the voting 
population. Whether incorporated into 
existing organizations of pressure groups, 
such as the American Legion, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, and the Disabled 
Veterans of America, or gathered into 
some new veterans’ association (it is re- 
ported that thirty such organizations 
now exist), this is a formidable number 
of men and women who will easily tempt 
ambitious politicians to tailor a program 


‘of public aid to suit their desires. 


Our past experience is rich in exam- 
ples of the political potential of the vet- 


‘eran vote. Veterans were prominent in 


Shay’s Rebellion and early state con- 
tests; in the support for Generals Wash- 
ington, Jackson, Taylor, Scott, Frémont, 
McClellan, Grant, Garfield, Hancock, 
sherman, Harrison, and Weaver, and 
Admiral Dewey; and in the campaigns 
of such modern statesmen as Pershing, 


Ps 
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Wood, MacNider, McNutt, MacArthur, 
and La Guardia. After the Civil War, 
the G.A.R. in the North and the C.V.A. 
in the South were political powers to be 
reckoned with; the S.W.V. never quite 
attained the same prominence; and the 
American Legion has had less interest in, 
and less influence over, nominations to 
major offices than in legislative meas- 
ures. This is the problem which now 
confronts us. 


PRESENT PROGRAM OF AID 


In recognition of the immensity and 
the gravity of the problem, President 
Roosevelt in his message to Congress on 
October 27, 1943 urged that thəre be 
established a program of education and 


‘retraining for all returning veterans. 


He declared: 


Lack of money should not prevent any 
veteran of this war from equipping him- 
self for the most useful employment for 
which his aptitudes and willingness qualify 
him. The money invested in this training 
and schooling program will reap rich divi- 
dends in higher productivity, more intelli- 
gent leadership, and greater human happi- 
ness. We must replenish our supply of 
persons qualified to discharge the heavy 
responsibilities of the postwar world. We 
have taught our youth how to wage war; 
we must also teach them how to lead use- 
ful and happy lives in freedom, justice and 
decency. 


In response to this appeal and to 
their own sentiments, Congress passed 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, popularly known as the “GI Bill 
of Rights,” and it was signed by the 
President on June 22, 1944. 

In surveying the program of aid pro- 
vided by this and prior legislation, am- 
ply covered by various writers in this 
issue of THE ANNALS,’ we find very lit- 
tle to occasion concern or dissent. In 


1See especially Frank T. Hines, Wilbur J. 
Cohen, Carl C. Taylor, and Samuel H. Ord- 
way. 
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the first place, the effort to give sepa- 
rate treatment to veterans is obviously 
noble in conception and scientific in for- 
mulation. The very fact that nearly 
one-tenth of the population is in view, 
ard that portion largely drawn from the 
age classes which are most vigorous, 
most alert, and most productive, empha- 
sizes that the purpose is essentially to 
safeguard and effectively employ a valu- 
able human resource. Yet, there are 
certain observations which must be 
made, predictions which must be ven- 
tured. 

If we persist in our determination to 
regard veterans as a separate group in 
the community, we may be embarking 
on a course which will prove antagonistic 
to our aspirations. At the time of mobi- 
lization, every effort is made to be fair. 
Presumably, volunteers are accepted on 
the assumption that in a free country, 
those who are convinced of the rightness 
of our cause will be more effective fight- 
ers. They are zealous and prepared to 
undergo hardships and risks. Their 
compensation is that they have endured 
suffering, mutilation, or death in a cause 
to which they have given their hearts. 
At the end of earlier wars, we have al- 
ways hoped that the survivors would 
find satisfaction in the triumph of our 
cause. But this never seemed to be 
adequate, and after each war there arose 
- demands for concrete remuneration. 

In one sense we have “won” every 
war, and until after the First World 
War, we had available a frontier with 


lands for settlement which could be. 


occupied by returning soldiers. In 1920, 
however, we had practically closed the 
frontier, agriculture was headed for a 
depression, and we began to recognize 
that if the veterans were to compete suc- 
cessfully with others in their old jobs 
or schools, we had to give them help in 
the form of cash bonuses to clear up 
debts, meet insurance payments, pay 
tuition fees, and so forth. 
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OPPOSITION AFTER WorLp War I 


severe] bills were introduced in Con- 
gress, and, though vigorously opposed 
as financially and morally unsound, leg- 
islation conferring substantial benefits 
on veterans was finally passed. 

Brief, this legislation enabled vet- 
erans to retain their war insurance, 
granted at low premium rates, or to 
convert, it after the war; gave wounded 
and disabled veterans hospitalization, 
cash payments, and tuition supplements; 
and provided cash bonuses for all, the 
amount being greater in the case of those 
who hac served overseas. It was the 
bonus proposals that evoked the most 
criticism; the veteran preference acts, 
passed by nearly all governmental units, 
were also vigorously opposed, but by a 
smaller number of dissidents. 

Among the arguments leveled against 
the “ad usted compensation” act was 
that it was unfair. To understand the 
weight cf this argument we should re- 
member that in the First World War 
we were actually engaged in the fighting 
only seventeen months. During that 
time the people at home were regimented 
and propagandized and made to feel that 
they were carrying their full share of 
tke load. Actually, in point of time 
and weizht of burdens, they suffered 
relatively little. After the war, outside 


of agriculture and a few industries, there 


was a boom until 1929; and by that 
time the majority of the veterans had 
readjusted themselves quite satisfac- 
torily. The exception was the student, 
who had few chances to participate in 
the higher incomes, and was faced with 
very higa expenditures during the re- 
mainder of his period of training and 
during tae first few years of settling 
down ta a job. Nonveteran college 
youths kad the same problem, to be 
sure; but on the whole, reasonable men 
agreed that the exceptional benefits 
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given veterans were not unfair to the 
nonveterans. 

There was another element in the 
situation after the First World War. 
The armed forces were themselves di- 
vided. Of the total number of soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, 50 per cent were 
volunteers; 2,086,000 members of the 
armed forces enjoyed the privilege of 
overseas duty, and 1,914,000 never left 
the country; .05 per cent of the total 
were disabled. On these bases discrimi- 
nations were made, relatively better 
treatment being accorded the veterans 
(1) who had had overseas duty and (2) 
who had been disabled. No legal dis- 
tinction was made as between volunteer 
and drafted soldiers. Still, for all of 
these reasons, there were distinctions 
among the members of the armed forces 
which persisted into the postdemobiliza- 
tion period. Furthermore, when prefer- 
ential treatment for veterans was made 
a political issue after the war, not all 
veterans were united in favor of it. 
Many, because of superior bargaining 
power in the labor market or because 
of political and economic convictions, 
did not approve veteran preferences. 
They lined up with the nonveteran citi- 
zens in opposing relief measures. 


ECONOMIC DISCRIMINATION 


After the present war is over and the 
troops are demobilized, the situation will 
differ materially from that which ob- 
tained in 1920. In the first place, since 
this is supposed to be a “total war” 
. (something President Wriston of Brown 
University regards as impossible for a 
democracy, but which nevertheless is the 
kind of war we are told we are waging) 
there séems to be little justification for 
excluding those rejected from military 
service from the benefits of the rehabili- 
tation and readjustment program. 

This objection is not so relevant in 
connection with obtaining jobs as in 
- connection with education and unem- 
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ployment benefits. Estimates about the 
number of veterans likely to apply for 
educational benefits vary; some authori- 
ties suggest that about one million stu- 
dents will be returned veterans—others 
believe there will be only half that 
many. If it should be closer to the 
former figure, provision could easily be 
made for supporting, partially at least, 
all college students. If this is not done, 
the funds released by government zid to 
“veteran” students should go a long way 
toward caring for the remainder. 

If, on the other hand, the entire vet- 
erans’ program should confer on vet- 
erans advantages denied to nonveterans, 
many workers in defense plants, teach- 
ers in elementary schools, and civilian 
government employees who have been 
doing substantially the same work as 
many men and women in uniform, will 
feel aggrieved. And, since the number 
of potential veterans is so large, those 
discriminated against will actually be 
the minority in the lower and middle 
age groups. They will be further handi- 
capped by the fact that it will be diffi- 
cult for them to organize. 


THe TRANSITION PERIOD 


The next point to consider is whether 
viewing veterans as a separate group will 
promote social and economic efficiency. 
This is the point that the President had 
in mind in his remarks cited above. It 
seems clear that the program of as- 
sistance planned for veterans will pro- 
vide the leadership, the enhanced use- 
fulness of workers, and the improved 
understanding of all which the critical 
postwar world will demand. It needs 
only to be observed that if the demobi- 
lization is carried out too precipitously, 
there will result a tremendous jar to our 
entire social and economic structure. 

The veterans should not only be re- 
habilitated carefully and slowly; they 
should also be reintroduced and re- 
oriented into civilian life carefully and 
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gradually. The vast majority of sol- 
diers naturally want to return home as 
soon as the job is done, and politicians 
find it expedient to urge their immediate 
return. It now looks as though the war 
would last for several months, possibly 
longer. If this is the case, the shock of 
restoring veterans to civilian status at 
one time may be avoided by gradually 
retiring older men and women and also 
those with long service, and filling their 
places with fresh recruits drawn from 
the younger age classes. A few dis- 
charged overseas veterans may desire to 
remain abroad for a year to take courses 
of study or vocational training (as in 
England). Another possibility is that 
some form of permanent compulsory 
military service will be established; this 
would diminish the separateness of vet- 
erans. But, in any event, we may have 
to extend the period of demobilization 
and reorientation to ease the transition 
from military to civilian life. 


EFFECT ON SOCIAL LEGISLATION 
AND UNITY 


It is difficult to predict whether giv- 
ing the veteran a separate status will 
encourage or discourage general social 
legislation. Since the Civil War, and 
markedly during the past ten years, 
there has been a decided trend toward 
the liberalization and extension of social 
welfare legislation. The existing vet- 
erans legislation is the most advanced 
welfare legislation yet adopted. The 
principle of helping men to find work 
and to get appropriate training at pub- 
lic expense having been reasserted in 
this commanding fashien, even greater 
progress may be expected in the future. 
On the other hand, it is also possible 
that the “separateness” view of veterans 
will strengthen the opinion that we have 
gone, as far as we can afford to go in 
ensuring a reasonable standard of social 
welfare for all. i 

A plausible objection to the retention 
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of the separate status of veterans is that 
this condition will retard unity. Amer- 
ica entered this war to defend a consti- 
tutional system which assumes equal 
legal rights for all, and a nation com- 
posed of men and women of all races, 
national origins, and religious beliefs. 
America entered the war to oppose the 
powers which sought to enslave other 
people and destroy legal, religious, so- 
cial, and economic equality of opportu- 
nity. The fact that men and women, 
white people, Indians, Chinese, Japa- 
nese, and Negroes are all included 
among the veterans will constitute an 
element of positive value if veterans 
are accorded a “separate” status. The 
emphasis on the unity and commonalty 
of veterans will tend to break down sex, 
race, nationality, and religious distinc- 
tions. 

On the other hand, we can count on 
an awakened sense of importance, an 
invigorated and righteous wish for the 
retention of equal rights, on the part of 
the submerged classes: women, Negroes, 
Jews, and Orientals. Should the vet- 
erans of these classes be driven or in- 
duced to form separate organizations 
(e.g, Jewish War Veterans), or if the 
elite should band together in exclusive 
units (e.g., Aviators’ Post, American Le- 
gion), we may well expect that cleav- 
ages will be widened, not narrowed. It 
is a development to be watched with 
anxiety; an awful responsibility rests on 
the administrators of veterans legisla- 
tion to see that disruptive and discrimi- 
natory tendencies are not magnified by 
administration. 


~ 


THe HOPEFUL ASPECT 


The problem of the nonveteran is not 
so great, however, as the figures appear 
to show. Assuming that each veteran 
has five living relatives, fully half the 
people are more or less intimately bound 
to at least one veteran. - Many more are 
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identified with him or her by ties of 
friendship. The efforts to give the vet- 
eran a “square deal” should encourage 
the growth of the feeling of social re- 


sponsibility, the extension of social legis- - 


lation, the development of the idea that 


the people of the United States have not _ 


only a sacred duty but also a clear sci- 
entific interest in managing their re- 
sources of mianpower so that the entire 
community will benefit and the world 
will take inspiration. Just as the vet- 
eran of World War I now has lost most 
of the distinction which set him off from 
his fellows, so, too, may the active vet- 
eran of the fighting fronts of 1939-4? in 
time lose priority over his mufti-clad 
associates in the field; his buddies in 
Supply and the “Service” units; his 
uniformed colleagues-in the Pentagon 


Building, Washington, and in American 
camps and ports; his fellow Americans 
in the civilian defense agencies, in war 
plants, railroads, farms, and city offices, 
in lonesome village homes, and in insti- 
tutions for the handicapped. 

The great task of making good our 
promises to take a responsible and ac- 
tive part in the reconstruction of the 
world and to safeguard ourselves and 
others against future wars cannot be ac- 
complished if we relax when the end 
of this war comes. The magnitude and 
complexity of the job which lies ahead 
will require the retention of that kind of 
separateness which is functional. The 
other kind of separateness, which con- 
sists of dubious distinctions between 
men on the basis of importance, ought 
to be liquidated as soon as possible. - 


Roy V. Peel, Ph.D., is professor of government and 
director of the Institute of Politics, Indiana University, 


Bloomington. He is a veteran of World War I and is 


now on leave in government service. He previously — 
served at the University of Rochester and for many 
years at New York University. He is author of sev- 
eral books in the field of politics and administration. 


The Veteran’s Attitudes 


B y WILLARD WALLER 


ANY discussions of the veteran 

problem assume that if we can 
just provide jobs for the returning sol- 
diers, the entire problem will be solved. 
A job is important for the veteran as 
for everybody else, but it is not every- 
thing. Nor can we give the veteran just 
any job; he must have a job which he 
can do, and one which he is able and 
willing to hold. For the matter of the 
veteran’s acceptance of his job and his 
willingness to stick with it, the veteran’s 
attitudes are all-important. 


METHODS OF DETERMINING ATTITUDES 
OF VETERANS 


There are three kinds of evidence by 
means of which we may attempt to pre- 
dict the attitudes of the veterans wo 
will return from World War H—evi- 
dence derived from: (1) studies of sol- 
diers now in the service, (2) studies of 
veterans who have already returned, and 
(3) studies of veterans of previous wars. 


Studies of present soldiers 


During the present war there have 
been numerous studies -of the attitudes 
of soldiers, relatively few of which have 
been made public. While these studies 
have been conducted in accordance with 
the best modern methods, their primary 
purpose has been the guidance of the 
military program rather than the re- 
habilitation of the veteran. Further- 
more, the authors of such studies as 
have been released have been careful to 
caution their readers that their studies 
reflect the attitudes of men while they 
are still in the service, and that these 
attitudes may change considerably when 
the men return to civilian life. 

It seems extremely probable that the 
attitudes of our present soldiers will 
undergo considerable transformations 


when the soldiers become veterans. 
While im the service, the soldier is but- 
tressed by military discipline and sus- 
tained by the sense of solidarity with 
his fellows, while the lack of these things 
will produce corresponding reactions 
among veterans. The soldier is like- 
wise protected from some unpleasant 
realities by a paper-thin system of ra- 
tianalizztions which, however, are ade- 
quate tc their task as long as he remains 
in the Army, because everyone refrains 
from questioning them. Likewise, the 
soldier is isolated from many aspects of 
communication and shielded from com- 
petition. Such protective devices no 
longer function when the soldier be- 
comes < civilian. For these reasons, 
studies of the attitudes of soldiers are 
useful only insofar as they can be evalu- 
ated in the light of probable changes 
which will occur after release from the 
armed forces. 


Studies af released veterans 


Studies of veterans who have already 
been rel2ased are scarcely more reliable 
a3 an indication of the probable atti- 
tudes of the masses of men who will 


‘be released at the war’s end. The vet- 


erans who have been discharged’ to date 
are cercainly not typical. Included 
among them are disproportionate num- 
bers of men who have proved unequal 
to the mental strain of military life and 
others who for various reasons are un- 
reliable >r unsuitable as soldiers. Their 
economic adjustment, however, has been 
relatively easy because of a manpower 
shortage which will certainly not exist 
when tke war is over. Furthermore, 
these men are as yet in the early stages 
oi adjustment and have not had time 
to develop many of the attitudes which 
may cheracterize them later. 
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Studies of veterans of previous wars 


The study of veterans of previous 
wars is far from perfect as a means to 
prediction of the attitudes of the vet- 
erans of World War II, but seems the 
best available method. Against this 
method should be noted certain differ- 
ences between the soldiers of World 
War II and those of any previous war. 
Their backgrounds are different; they 
are better educated than any earlier 
group of American soldiers; many of 
them have known unemployment or re- 
lief. Soldiers of World War II have 
served in our most intelligently man- 
aged army, but have fought in the worst 
war of our history. Relatively large 
numbers have seen long periods of serv- 
ice, have served abroad and been in 
combat. There will be a staggering 
number of disabilities. 


. Study of veterans of previous wars. 


is nevertheless very revealing. Veterans 
of World War I are particularly useful 
in this respect. That war left an extra- 
ordinary literary heritage which is well 
worth studying today. It is sometimes 
said that these writers of World War I, 
_ the so-called “lost generation,” were not 
typical veterans. Of course they were 
not typical; they were writers, and they 
knew how to put their feelings into 
words. Although not typical, they were 
representative men, in Emerson’s sense, 
and they spoke for others who lacked 
the gift of expression—for all whom the 
storm winds battered. Other World 
War I veterans who did not write books 
are present in every community, and 
anyone who is seriously interested in 
studying veterans’ attitudes can get in 
touch with them and learn of their ex- 
periences in the postwar years. 

Only the study of the veterans of pre- 
vious wars can tell us what we most 
want to know—how veterans will act 
and feel when the war is over and done 
with and the masses of men return home 
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to try to make their way in civilian life. 
Imperfect as this method is, it is the 
best now available, and the one on which 
we should place most reliance in plan- 
ning for the return of the present group 
of soldiers. If we assume that the vet- 
erans of World War II will be much like 
other veterans, we may then make use 
of studies of soldiers still in the service 
and veterans already released to estab- 
lish certain differences, thus by a com- 
bination of methods arriving at safer 
conclusions than would be possible by 
the use of any one method. 

It is clear, however, that no methods 
now available can tell us more than 
the general outlines of the veterans’ at- 
titudes. We certainly cannot predict the 
statistical frequency of those attitudes, 
since this in any case will largelv de- 
pend upon matters which cannot be 
foreseen, principally upon the treatment 
which this group of veterans receives 
after demobilization. 


FACTORS DETERMINING ATTITUDES 
OF VETERANS 


Some factors determining the peculiar 
attitudes of the veteran are the fcllow- 
ing: 


Use as a means 


The veteran has been used as a means, 
as an instrument of war, and has often 
suffered some damage in the process. 
All our Occidental religions and systems 
of ethics teach that we must treat peo- 
ple as ends and never use them as 
means; but the soldier is only a means 
and not an end at all, and, what is more, 
he is an expendable means. Few peo- 
ple recognize this contradiction con- 
sciously or can state it clearly, but many 
people react to it. The reaction to this 
dimly recognized contradiction produces 
the civilian’s feeling of guilt toward the 
veteran, and contributes to his ultimate 
neglect of this man whom he has sacri- 
ficed to the national purpose. The vet- 
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eran’s realization of the manner in which 
he has been used accounts for much of 
his bitterness and for his all too fre- 
quent feeling that the world owes him a 
living. In some region of his mind the 
veteran, perticularly if he has been in- 
jured, knows that no matter how suc- 
cessful a war may have been in attain- 
ing its political objectives, it can never 
be worth as much to himself as he has 
Jost in fighting it. 


Setback in competition 


Closely allied to the above is the fact 
that the veteran has been set back in 
the process of competition. 


The social arrangements of modern Amer- 
ica are such as to guarantee that we cannot 


wage war without inflicting the maximum , 


of injustice upon the soldier. Ours is a 
competitive society. Every man is sup- 
posed to take care of himself. It is the 
part of virtue, and almost the whole of 
virtue, for a man to try to get ahead in 
tke world. The essential American idea 
is that it is possible for a man to rise to 
high position through industriousness, that 
the status which a man attains in society 
adequately reflects his ability and cen- 
scientiousness. All we ask of the young 
man is that he work and make the most of 
his own abilties. He is brought up to be- 
lieve that tkat is his full social duty. In 
ordinary times, military service is no part 
of what one owes to the world... . 

When war comes, we take these young 
men trained for peace and send them off 
to fight. Having conditioned our young 
men to compete and to look to their own 
interests, we compel them to sacrifice their 
personal gocd and their personal lives to 
the collective good. They could harcly 
have been worse prepared for the experi- 
ence of war. We remove them from the 
competitive society for which they have 
been trained. and demand of them services 
and sacrifices that can really be justified 
only in a communal society in which each 
person lives for others. Then, with a pat 
or. the back and some hypocritical words 
of praise, we return them to competitive 
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society, where, for a time at least, they 
compete at a considerable disadvantage. ... 

While the man selected for military serv- 
ice Is giving his time to the collective ef- 
fort, others forge ahead in the competitive 
race of civilian life... . While we were 
away, $ Vera Brittain put it, “others 
stayed kehind and just got on—got on the 


-better since we were away.” } 


Group solidarity 

The veteran has had the almost mysti- 
cal experience of solidarity with his fel- 
lows. This solidarity, or comradeship, 
characteristic of soldiers since time im- 
memorial, is one, of the few rewards of 
military life. When the man who has 
tasted tais loyalty which is stronger than 
the love of life returns to the dog-eat- 
dog existence of civilians, he finds it 
unsatisfying. Therefore the. veteran is 
cften tke victim of extreme disillusion- 
ment or else he spends himself in the 
vain efort to find in civilian life a 
solidarity which does not exist. This 
fruitless attempt to recapture his van- 
ished comradeship and the resentment 
af the fact that it cannot be found ex- 
plain mach of the veteran’s behavior. 


Various factors 


In yet other ways the veteran has 
been conditioned by military life and 
possibly by combat in such a manner 
that he is no longer adapted to civilian 
living. He has been subjected to“iron 
regimentation by a social machine in 
which tis individual will counted for 
nothing and his very life was secondary 
to the purposes of the machine. From 
this come dependence, a need of direc- 
tion, and at the same time rebellion 
against it. The veteran has learned a 
new code of morals in which courage and 
devotion to duty are the paramount vir- 
tues. He has changed his concept of the 
sanctity of private property and of the 
uses to which it may be put. He has 


1 Willard Waller, Tke Veteran Comes Back 
(New York: Dryden Press, 1944), pp. 106-7. 
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acquired a new language and partly lost 
his facility with the old; he has grown 
familiar with fear, horror, and guilt and 
become a connoisseur of boredom in all 
its forms. Accustomed to ordering and 
being commanded, he has lost, or never 
gained, a mastery of those phases of 
life where everything depends upon con- 
sent. In all these ways the veteran has 
been alienated from civilian society. 


Changes in homeland 


The veteran’s maladjustment is en- 
hanced by the changes which occur in 
his homeland while he is away. In time 
of war, communities become disorgan- 
ized, sex and family morality decays, the 
relations of classes are profoundly al- 
tered, usually becoming embittered, liv- 
ing standards deteriorate, strange new 
political creeds and practices arise, a 
curiously problematic generation of neg- 
lected youth grows to maturity. The 
soldier observes few of these changes, 
and suffers their full impact all at once 
when he becomes a veteran and returns 
to civilian society. 


SOME PROBLEMATIC ATTITUDES OF 
VETERANS 


The great majority of veterans ulti- 
mately adjust to civilian life and be- 
come useful citizens. All must, however, 
go through a period of some maladjust- 
ment before they can settle down and 
adapt their personalities to “the savage 
wars of peace.” Some never adjust, but 
retain their typical veteran attitudes 
throughout life. These attitudes pro- 
foundly affect the veteran’s adjustment 
to industry. 

Some problematic attitudes of vet- 
erans are the following: 


Bitterness toward civilians 


The veteran is often bitter, because he 
is the one singled out to fight and die 
and experience horrors, because he gives 
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so much and others so little, because 
civilians see the glamour of war and he 
sees the dirt and the dead men, because 
of his comrades who have been killed or 
wounded and perhaps allowed to starve 
when the fighting is over—because he 
has been used as a means. This bitter- 
ness is closely related to the veteran’s 
tendency toward explosive aggression, 
which is most common among those who 
have broken mentally or nervously, 
though by no means confined to that 
group. i 
This characteristic, understančable 
bitterness of the veteran sometimes com- 
plicates his adjustment to industry when 
he comes back and finds that he must 
work under the supervision of civilians 
for whom as a class he has acquired a 
certain contempt. Perhaps he musi try 
to submit himself to the orders of a 
man of his own age, who is, in his mind, 
not merely a “soft civilian,” but a 
“draft-dodger,” or “4-F-er.” 


Dependence 


The tendency of veterans to become 
dependent is traditional. Partly it re- 
sults from objective factors, from 
wounds or disabilities which have not 


` been overcome or from lack of adequate 


employment or from pauperizing char- 
ity in the postwar years. But there are 
also attitudes engendered by military 
service which predispose to dependency. 
The veteran knows very well that when 
we use a man to fight a war we owe him 
something; history has given many ex- 
amples of this attitude. Then, toc, the 
soldier becomes institutionalized and 
thus to some extent unfitted for civilian 
life. One does not need to strive in the 
Army, or to plan or foresee; one needs 
only to give himself over to the great 
machine which takes care of everything 
and asks nothing in return save unflinch- 
ing devotion. As a result of such things, 
the veteran often feels that society owes 
him a living; and until he gets over this 
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attitude he cannot make a satisfactory 
adjustment to our kind of economic so- 
ciety. 

We may suppose that many of our 
present soldiers will find it easy to be- 
come dependent. Many are depression 
children, accustomed: from infancy to 
look to the Government for support. 
Many had no employment record before 
joining the Army. Many had kncwn 
unemployment or employment in blind- 
alley jobs. Even before the war, a large 
percentage of them considered economic 
security their most urgent personal prob- 
lem.? Bossard has pointed out that 
more than half the families of those in- 
ducted into military service In eastern 
urban areas are known to the social serv- 
ice exchanges in their areas.’ One of the 
least pleasant aspects of the situation is 
that the soldiers are now being fed a lot 
of buncombe concerning the probable 
utility of army skills in civilian life. 


Impatience with talk 


For various reasons, but particularly 
because army life does not permit dis- 
cussion of orders, the soldier comes to 
value action and to be impatient with 
talk. The veteran retains this trait, 
which is an extremely dangerous one, 
because we can arrive at certain kinds 
of decisions only through discussion, and 
the man who disbelieves in discussion is 
the ready tool of the demagogue who 
talks against talk and promises direct 
action. If labor trouble arises, some 
veterans may be inclined to go to ex- 
tremes. Other important effects of this 
impatience with talk arise in the politi- 
cal sphere. 


2 See Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their 
Story: A Study of the Conditions and At- 
tudes of Young People in Maryland between 
the Ages of 16 and 24, Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1938. 

3 James H., S. Bossard, “Family Problems in 
Wartime,” Psychiatry, Journal of the Biolegy 
and Pathology of Interpersonal Relations, Feb. 
1944, 
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Distorted family attitudes 


Military experience has deprived a 
whole generation of young men of some 
years of informal education in family 
life, and has in addition twisted attitudes 
toward sex and the family into strange 
patterns. We must therefore expect a 


. period of widespread confusion and trou- 


bie in family relations. Personnel ex- 
perts are well aware of the effects of 
such matters on labor efficiency. 


RESTORING VETERANS TO INDUSTRY 


Veterans’ attitudes are thus an impor- 
tant pert of the problem of restoring 
veterans to industry. Facts are already 
availab.e to demonstrate that the task 
of assimilating the veterans to the labor 
force will be difficult. Relatively few 
veterans, perhaps not more than 25 per 
cent, desire to return to their old jobs. 
Discharged veterans often display a 
grandiose conception of their own abili- 
ties; oiten they have heard stories of 
easy money in war jobs which make 
them unwilling to accept the sort of job 
and the level of pay to which their skills 
entitle <hem. Many find it difficult to 
settle down to the routine of any job. 
Yet the veterans expect jobs, and will 
demand them. The struggle between 
the veterans who demand jobs and the 
war workers who are determined to keep 
their jobs is already shaping up. 

The development of counseling serv- 
ices and other personnel practices can 
de something to ease the shock of the 
veteran’ readjustment to society. But 
such ccnventional solutions, which of 
course should not be neglected, will not 
suffice; there must be a broader pro- 
gram. The aim of this broader program 
should >e to give the veterans a suffi- 
cient degree of preference in employ- 
ment tc enable them to compete with 
nonvete-ans on a footing of equality. 
The ‘purpose of such a program would 
not be zo create a privileged class, but 
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to prevent the formation of such a class 
by giving the veteran timely aid in his 
readjustment. 

The political and economic conse- 
quences of failing to give the veteran 
some help in industrial readjustment 
may prove disastrous. It seems prob- 
able that we shall fall short of full em- 
ployment in the postwar years. If we 
have several million former war work- 
ers in private industry and several mil- 
lion veterans on the WPA, the conse- 
quences will be dangerous. If, however, 
we should actually have full employ- 


ment, the veterans would still be at a. 


disadvantage in competition, and, un- 
less given some concessions, might prove 
restive. 

It will be difficult to find the exact 
measure of the reasonable degree of vet- 
eran preference, because it is likely to 
become a matter of dispute between two 
powerful organized groups—the labor 
unions and the veterans’ organizations. 
It is now generally recognized that labor 
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unions have a legitimate function in 
society. -The veterans’ organizations 
have an equally legitimate function, 
which is to look after the veteran and 
to aid him in his readjustment to so- 
ciety. Just as the worker is helpless 
without his union, so is the veteran with- 
out his organization. 

Both labor unions and veterans’ or- 
ganizations sometimes abuse their power 
and define their social responsibilities 
too narrowly. If, however, the labor 
union leaders take a sufficiently intelli- 
gent view of the present situation, they 
will see that the true interests of labor 
will be best served by the temporary re- 
laxation of all rules which work against 
the reincorporation of the veterans into 
the-labor force. If labor makes a far- 
sighted compromise and gives the vet- 
erans a chance to compete with others 
on an equal basis, then the veterans’ or- 
ganizations will not need- to espouse a 
policy of “Veterans first, last, and al- 
ways.” Let us hope it turns out so. 


Willard Waller, Ph.D., is associate professor of soci- 
ology at Barnard College, Columbia University, New 
York City, and has taught sociology at various uni- 
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Lessons of World War I 


By E. Jay HOWENSTINE, JR. 


N 1918, almost 4,000,000 men were 

mobilized in the armed forces and 
approximately 30 per cent of our na- 
tional capacity was devoted to the war 
effort. Today, 11,000,000 men are 
mobilized and 60 to 70 per cent of 
our productive energies are engaged in 
war. In the economic stagnation of 
early 1919 there were around 3,000,000 
unemployed, and in the depression of 
1920-21 the unemployed reached 4, 
754,000. Conservative estimates of the 
minimum unemployment that may be 
expected after this war range from 
4,000,000 to 6,000,000, while the num- 
ber may mount to over 19,000,000 if 
the postwar economy can do no better 
than return to the 1940 level of output.* 
In short, to repeat the mistakes of 1919 
after World War II would be disastrous. 

Of the many problems affecting post- 
war jobs for veterans, three have been 
selected for consideration because of 


1 Entirely reliable estimates of unemploy- 
ment in 1919 are lacking. The United States 
Employment Service reported 340,197 unem- 
ployed in early February 1919 (United States 
Employment Service Bulletin, Feb. 28, 1919, 
p. 1). At that time the Service was getting 
reports covering 3,500,000 people, or about 10 
per cent of the total working population 
(testimony of Evans, chief of the Community 


. Board Section, USES, before the Senate Com- 


mittee on Education and Labor, Hearings, 
Emergency Public Works Board, Jan. 29, 
1919, p. 15). On the above basis there were 
conservatively 3,000,000 unemployed in Feb- 
ruary 1919. The writer hereby wishes to cor- 
rect the figure of 700,000 which erroneously 
appeared in his volume, The Economics of 
Demobilization (Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Public Affairs, 1944), p. 179. The 1921 
unemployment estimate is taken from the 
National Industrial Conference Board, The 
Economic Almanac, 1944-45, p. 49; and the 
postwar 19,000,000 estimate from S. Morris 
Livingston, Markets After the War (Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 1943), p. 3. 


valuable experience in these areas after 
World War I. First, upon what prin- 
ciples and at what rate should the 
armed forces be demobilized? Second, 
what type of employment placement 
machinery should be established to help 
the returning veteran to find the best 
jab opportunities? Third, what provi- 
sions for temporary employment. should 
be made for veterans unable to find 
jobs? 


PRINCIPLES OF MILITARY 
DEMOBILIZATION 


It was not until the middle of Octo- 
ber 1918 that the War Department 
Committee on Classification and Per- 
sonnel began drawing up plans for mili- 
tary demobilization, in co-operation with 
the War Labor Policies Board. As a 
result, November 11 found the War and 
Labor Departments, like other Washing- 
ton agencies,.groping for postwar plans. 

There were two possible systems by 
which soldiers could be demobilized— 
industrial and military. If demobilized 
according to industrial principles, sol- 
diers would be discharged on the basis 
of occupational skills and at a rate 
suited to the industrial needs of the 
country at a given time. Under mili- 
tary principles, they would be demobi- 
lized by military units and according to 
length of service, age, and wounds, re- 
gardless of the Nation’s occupational 
and industrial needs. 

War Department planning before the 
Armistice proceeded on industrial prin- 
ciples, and was in general modeled after 
elaborate British demobilization plans. 
Although Secretary of War Newton D. 
Baker said on November 12 that no 
plans had been definitely formulated, 
he promised that within a short time 
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demobilization would begin on industrial 
principles, so as not to fill the country 
with unemployed men. On November 
16, however, Chief of Staff. Peyton C. 
March issued orders for mustering out 
the first 200,000 men in this country by 
military units. This order was to be 
carried out in two weeks, and, when in 
full operation, plans provided for the 
release of 30,000 men a day. In short, 
demobilization on military principles 
had been decided upon by the Chief of 
Staff.” 

No sooner had the War Department 
reversed its publicized industrial plan 
for demobilization than a wave of criti- 
cism swept over the country, particu- 
larly from labor groups who feared the 
destruction of wartime labor standards 
if unemployment should mount. The 
War Department immediately assured 
the Department of Labor that it would 
consider reducing the rate of demobi- 
lization if it was proceeding faster than 
veterans could find jobs. From then 
on, it was a tug of war between those 
wanting rapid demobilization and those 
counseling delay, with the War Depart- 
ment trying to appease both groups. 
There was little doubt, however, that 

the former completely dominated, even 
` though labor surpluses steadily mounted 
throughout the country during early 
1919. 


Pressure for speedy demobilization 


In spite of the fact that the Army was 
being demobilized at top speed, it was 
still far too slow when judged by the 
reaction of the people. First in the 
ranks of those who wanted the boys 
home immediately were employers anx- 
ious to get Sergeant Jones back in his 
old job. Mothers, wives, sweethearts, 
and friends swelled the chorus. The 

2 Peyton C. March, The Nation At War 


(New York: Doubleday; Doran & Co. '1932), 
Ch. 22, especially p. 329. 
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mail bags of Congressmen were reput- 
edly filled with complaints about delays. 
In the halls of Congress, some Senators 
and Representatives raised their voices 
in scathing criticism of the Army and 
the War Department because they were 
not demobilizing 4,000,000 men over- 
night, and the demand was made that 
the British and the French lend us their 
ships in order to help bring home our 
2,000,000 soldiers at once. ‘There is 
little doubt that most of the doughboys 
still in uniform shared the anxiety and 
impatience of the home folks. Here was 
an array of powerful, explosive pressures 
that neither President nor Congress nor 
War Department can ignore, whether in 
1918 or in 1945. 

Aside from the matter of political 
pressures, however, considerations of 
justice seemed to dictate as rapid de- 
mobilization as humanly possible. Men 
in the armed forces had served their 
country willingly in a great crisis; when 
the emergency passed they had a right 
as free citizens to do what most of 
them wanted above all to do—to go 
home. Moreover, if there were ta be a 
scarcity of job opportunities, certainly 
the veteran should have at least the 
same chance to get the available jobs 
that the civilian had. Many men in the 
armed forces had delayed marriage un- 
til after the war; would it have to be 
delayed more precious months or even 
years just because civilian authorities 
had botched the job on the home iront? 

An army of free men will not tolerate 
an indefinite postponement of demobi- 
lization except for military reasons. 
Particularly this would seem to be true 
if the reason given is unemployment at 
home. Significant evidence is found in 
the experience of the well-disciplined 
British Army in January 1919, when 
demobilization by industrial principles 
was proceeding at only one-half the rate 
of American demobilization.’ 

8 For a sympathetic discussion of British de- 
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According to the British system, the 
last men to be drafted into the Army 
were the essential men in industry and 
consequently the first to be demobilized, 
while men who had served four years in 
the front-line trenches were not essen- 
tial to the resumption of industry and 
hence were the last to be demobilized. 
Those with “pull” and a job waiting for 
them secured prompt attention, whereas 
those without skills who had been in the 
carnage from the beginning had lost ccn- 
nections and had no job waiting for 
them. Men who had served and suf- 
fered the longest were forced to remain 
in‘camps or were drafted for the Army 
of Occupation; those who had served 


and suffered least were returned to the 


best opportunities of civilian life. 

According to Winston Churchill, 
within sixty days the discipline of tae 
British Army was on the verge of col- 
lapse. In a single week in January 
1919 more than thirty cases of insub- 
ordination among British troops were 
reported. In some instances, for ex- 
_ample at Folkstone on the British side 
of the Channel and in Calais on the 
French side, actual mutiny broke out, 
with considerable bodies of men entirely 
out of control for several days. 

With the psychology of the British 
Army rapidly reaching a crisis, Winston 
Churchill was brought into the War Of- 
fice on January 15, 1919. In ten days 
the entire system of demobilization cn 
industrial principles was junked and 
military principles made supreme. Sol- 
diers were released only in accordance 
with their length of service, age, and 
wounds. The pay of the Army was 
more than doubled. Armies of occupa- 
tion were recruited from youth who had 


mobilization plans see Lt. Robert C. Clothier, 
“British Demobilization Plans,” Tke Annals of 
The American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Vol. LXXXI (January 1919), po. 
1-12. 
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not seen active service. Demobilization 
was stedped up as rapidly as possible.* 

The basic principle on which military 
demobifization is to take place after the 
present war is well in accord with the 
lessons of World War I, since Congress 
has determined in the War Mobilization 
end Reconversion Act that “the War 
and Nevy Departments shall not re- 
tain persons in the armed forces for 
the purpose of preventing unemploy- 
ment or awaiting opportunities for em- 
ploymert.” 


EMPLOYMENT PLACEMENT MACHINERY 


Attempts to provide adequate em- 
ploymert co-ordination machinery after 
World War I turned out to be a com- 
plete fiasco. To begin with, the United 
States =mployment Service was dis- 
tinctly £ war baby.® Moreover, neither 
the principle of a public placement sys- 
tem nor the administrative personnel of 
the Service had yet secured the enthusi- 
astic support of the Nation, particularly 
businessmen. Consequently, the coming 
oI peace found the Nation without em- 
ployment placement plans for veterans. 

The first employment co-ordination 
svstem was launched by the War De- 
partmen: and the War Industries Board 
on November 14 without the benefit of 
Employment Service facilities, the no- 
tion beirg that the Division of Planning 
and Statistics of the WIB would collect 
employrrent data. When first reports 
tc the Division were totally inadequate, 
Secretary of War Baker arranged for the 
Employment Service to te the official 


4 Winsten Churchill, The Aftermath (New 
York: Scribners, 1929), Ch. 3. ` 

5For wartime experience of the Employ- 
ment Service see I. W. Litchfield, “United 
States Employment Service and Demobiliza- 
tion,” and John B. Densmore, “Lessons of the 
War in Snifting Labor,’ The Annals of The 
American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, Vol. LXXXI (January 1519), pp. 19-27; 
28-37. 
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agency to collect and supply employ- 
ment data which would be used as a 
guide by the War Department and the 
WIB in canceling contracts. This sec- 
ond arrangement, however, was aban- 
doned on December 5, and curtailment 
of war production was placed entirely in 
the hands of district production officers 
of the War Department. 

The Employment Service then set out 
to develop its own independent pro- 
gram to meet the postwar emergency. 
The first step was to station Service 
representatives in all the Army camps to 
provide soldiers with up-to-date em- 
ployment information and to relay to 
Service offices throughout the country 
necessary information concerning the 
men; for example, the number of men, 
the probable time of arrival, the types 
of work wanted, and so forth. 

The next step was to set up a Bureau 
for Returning Soldiers and Sailors in 
every city and town in the country, in 
an effort to co-ordinate overlapping em- 
ployment activities of many groups; for 
example, the Red Cross, the YMCA, 
the National Catholic War Council, the 
Jewish Welfare Board, the Salvation 
Army, the American Federation of La- 
bor, the War Camp Community Service, 
and draft boards. Subdivisions within 
the Service were then established to take 
care of specialized placement problems, 
including a Professional and Special Sec- 
tion to place technically trained people, 
and a Handicap Section to assist dis- 
abled war veterans. Another branch, 
the Information Division, attempted to 
improve the employment market by a 
national ‘‘Jobs-for-Soldiers” campaign. 


Lack of junds 


Trouble began to brew in January 
1919, however, when the Employment 
Service went to the House Appropriation 
Committee for a deficiency appropria- 
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tion to complete the fiscal year and an 
appropriation for the following vear. 
Trade associations were vigorously at- 
tacking, first, the principle of a public 
Employment Service and, second, its ad- 
ministration as being inefficient and un- 
sound. The Appropriation Committee 
refused to provide an item for the Serv- 
ice during the next fiscal year, and then, 
in the last days of the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress, a Senate Republican filibuster 
blocked passage of the urgent Deficiency 
bill, carrying a $1,800,000 item for 
maintaining the Service up to July 1. 

Thus, in the midst of industrial stag- 
nation in early 1919, with 3,006,000 
unemployed, industrial production cur- 
tailed 26 per cent, new capital issues in 
a slump, and the Treasury getting ready 
to launch a Victory Bond Loan of 
$5,000,000,000, Congress permitted a 
drastic 80 per cent curtailment of the 
Service at a time when it was placing 
100,000 people a week. Since the Em- 
ployment Service was the backbone of 
the Government’s demobilization pro- 
gram, no more serious blow could have 
been struck at the forces making for 
rapid readjustment. 

Many administrative officials imme- 
diately offered to continue temporarily 
at nominal salaries, while their clerical 
staffs agreed to carry on the work dur- 
ing spare hours. The Service then went 
to the country with an appeal for pri- 
vate funds to help bridge the gap until 
the new Congress might convene and 
re-establish the former working force. 
The Nation’s response was immediate, 
so that the Service was able to keep open 
490 of its 750 offices and to maintain 
placements at a weekly average of 
60,000 to 65,000 until July 1, 1919. To 
give the Employment Service more sup- 
port, May 4 was officially set aside as 
“Employment Sunday” in churches, and, 
as a follow-up, Mother’s Day was desig- 
nated as Mother’s and Son’s Day. 
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When July 1 came and no appropria- 
tion had been made for the coming year, 
the Service announced a closing up. On 
July 4, however, Congress passed a $40,- 
000 appropriation which permitted the 
Service to continue until October 3 with 
300 offices placing a weekly average of 
60,000. At that time it closed entirely. 


Emergency Committee 


When the Senate filibuster forced an 
80 per cent curtailment of the Service 
on March 4, Secretary of War Baker 
engaged Colonel Arthur Woods as a spe- 
cial assistant to help meet the crisis. A 
few days later the Council of National 
Defense announced the formation oi an 
Emergency Committee on Employment 
for Soldiers and Sailors, composec oí 
eleven outstanding citizens chairmaned 
by Colonel Woods. One of the first big 
achievements of the Emergency Com- 
mittee was to secure the support of the 
Chamber of Commerce for the Employ- 
ment Service—support that up to that 
time had been neither asked for nor 
offered. Colonel Woods then proceeded 
to organize a detachment of thirty-five 
Army officers to assist the Employment 
Service in securing local co-operation in 
meeting the employment problem. 

Next, Woods tackled the peddling and 
panhandling problem which had grown 
to alarming dimensions in many of the 
larger cities. Since discharged soldiers 
with the red chevron (awarded to hon- 
orably discharged soldiers) were per- 
mitted by law to wear their unifarms 
indefinitely, the solution had to be 
sought on a local or state basis. There- 
fore, Woods recommended to local police 
chiefs that they issue orders forbidding 
men in Army and Navy uniforms to 
secure a peddler’s license—a measure 
which apparently operated with effec- 
tiveness. 

In a further effort to promote employ- 
ment of veterans, Woods developed a 


citation award for employers who issued 
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written statements that they would re- 
hire all servicemen who had formerly 
been in their employment. When em- 
ployers were slow to respond, 500,000 
“Put Fighting Blood In Your Business” 
posters were distributed over the coun- 
try. To make the citation still more: 
attractive, a Legion of Honor was estab- 
lished for employers signing the cita- 
tion agreement. However, by August 
2, only 7,500 employers had received 
certificates. To climax the drive, 18,000 
Boy Scout troops spent a week in Sep- 
tember urging employers to sign the 
pledge. 


Have we learned? 


Two significant lessons stand out in 
employment placement after World War 
I. First, a strong employment service is 
indispensable in a sound demobilization 
program.® Second, veterans’ rights in 
their former jobs have little value as 


‘Jong as an employer’s obligation to re- 


hire is considered merely as a moral one. 

Turning to the problem of employ- 
ment placement after World War II, 
several questions may be raised. Has 
the Employment Service been given the 
authority to do a first-class job? Does 
it have the finances necessary to attract 
and hold,a specialized personnel, par- — 
ticularly in its field offices? Will ad- 
ministrative interpretations by the Se- 
lective Service Reemployment Division 
and changed circumstances of the em- 
ployer nullify the majority of veterans’ 
rights in their former jobs? 


Pusric Works FOR UNEMPLOYED 
VETERANS 


During World War I there was con- 


6 When the Employment Service was being 
curtailed in the summer of 1919, the abuses of 
private employment agencies became so bad 
that Woods issued a public warning to soldiers, 
sailors, and war workers against excessive 
commissions and profiteering by private em- 
ployment agencies. 
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siderable agitatiofi by business, labor, 
and governmental agencies for a postwar 
public works program to provide “buffer 
employment” during the transition. 
Peace came, however, before any of 
these preposals were crystallized in posi- 
tive planning. Pennsylvania was the 
lone exception. 

Immediately after the Armistice there 
was an even greater demand for pub- 
lic works, and Bernard Baruch was 
reported completing plans for a nation- 
wide construction program in co-opera- 
tion with the building material indus- 
tries. Secretary of Interior Franklin K. 
Lahe redoubled efforts to secure con- 
gressional approval of his soldier land 
settlement scheme that offered employ- 
ment for 100,000 men. Public work 
supporters offered two major bills in 
Congress, the Kenyon bill providing a 
$100,000,000 for emergency public 
works, and the Kelley bill carrying a 
$500,000,000 appropriation. The rail- 
roads, badly in need of repairs and re- 
placement and then under government 
management, offered an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a $2,500,000,000 railroad 
renovation program of a semipublic 
work nature. But Congress made no 
appropriation for such public works. 

The Federal Government then at- 
tempted to generate enthusiasm for post- 
war construction among lower divisions 
of government, individuals, and corpora- 
tions. President Wilson’s personally ini- 
tiated move was the calling of a Con- 
ference of Governors and Mayors in 
Washington, D. C., from March 3 to 5, 
1919, to stimulate a nation-wide con- 
struction program by state and local 
governments. But in this he was re- 
buffed, for the assembled governors and 
mayors could hardly be expected to 
expand public works at high price levels 
when the Federal Government itself was 
refusing to expand. 

The next movement publicized by a 
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Federal agency was an “Own Your Own 
Home” campaign sponsored by the Pub- 
lic Works Division of the Department of 
Labor. After several months’ study, the 
Division found that the rise in construc- 
tion costs was fully 20 per cent Jess than 
the general price rise, and that there had 
been practically no advance in urban 
land values. Moreover, the Division 
was of the opinion, supported by the 
counsel of Professor Irving -Fisher, that 
prices had reached a new level. There- 
fore, now was the time to build your own 
home, provide employment for unem- 
ployed soldiers, and “drive the specter 
of Bolshevism from America forever.” 
The Associated General Contractors’ in- 
dex on construction volume for 1919, 
however, was 14 per cent below the 1913 
level, so that few substantial results were 
forthcoming. 

Still a third effort to promote public 
works expansion was launched by Colo- 
nel Woods through the War Depart- 
ment. He also endeavored to stimulate 
private construction with a national 
“spruce up” campaign to encourage indi- 
vidual householders, merchants, and 
manufacturers to make necessary repairs 
and improvements that had been de- 
layed during the war. Finally, the War 
Labor Policies Board vigorously pro- 
moted a nation-wide public works pro- 
gram on national, state, and local levels, 
but with little success. 


Inadequate setup 


All efforts to expand construction— 
local, state, and national, public and pri- 
vate—produced pitifully small results. 
In fact, the Department of Commerce 
Index on total construction volume indi- 
cated that 1919 construction was 11 per 
cent below the 1910-13 average. In 
other words, it takes more than words 
and publicity to provide public works 
for temporarily unemployed veterans. 
It requires comprehensive advance plan- 
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ning; it necessitates liberal legislative 
appropriations; and it demands far- 
sighted national leadership with a bal- 
anced demobilization program.” 

What is the outlook for public works 
after World War II? Since the atoli- 
tion of the National Resources Planning 
Board on August 31, 1943 and the dis- 
continuance of the public works uni: in 
the Bureau of the Budget on June 30, 
1944,° there has been no effective co- 
ordination of postwar public works plan- 
ning in the United States. Moreover, 
results of a recent Federal Werks 
Agency questionnaire indicated that on 
July 1, 1944, except for five states and 
five large cities, state and local public 
works planning was definitely inade- 
quate for the emergency conditions that 
may lie ahead?” A bright spot on the 
horizon is the granting of power to the 
Federal Works Administrator, in the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion 
Act, to make loans to state and local 
governments for financing the costs of 


7A detailed and documented account of 
military demobilization, the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service fiasco, and public works after 
World War Iis to be found in E. Jay Howen- 
stine, Jr., The Economics of Demobilization 
(Washington: American Council on Public Af- 
airs), Chs. 9, 11, and 14. The reader desir- 
1g still more detailed discussion and fuller 
documentation is referred to the author’s dis- 
cussion of “Demobilization After the First 
World War,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
Vol. LVIII, No. 1 (Nov. 1943), pp. 91-105; 
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plans and specifications for postwar pub- 
lic works. 


OBSERVATICNS FROM WoriLp War I 


1. Large and vocal segments of the 
public are certain to demand immediate 
demobilization on the return of peace. 

2. Only at great risk do civilian and 
military authorities dare delay the rate 
of military demobilization in an effort 
to foréstall unemployment at home. 

3. Those who have served longest and 
suffered wounds will be likely to demand 
preference in demobilization, regardless 
pi their occupational aptitudes, in order 
to secure the best employment opportu- 
nities at home. 

4. Special preparation, selection, and 
inducements may be necessary to main- 
tain an army of occupation in high mo- 
tale. Wen who have seen long service 
will no: be likely to undertake occupa- 
tion duty willingly without special in- 
ducements, such as higher pay. Many 
newly drafted youth whose life plans 
have ben interrupted will likewise be 
eager to return to civilian life once the 
war is over. They will probably be 
reconciled to long occupation duty only 
througk special inducements, for exam- 
ple, higher pay, opportunity for travel, 
and educational advantages. These con- 
siderations strongly suggest that any oc- 
cupatioa army, to be of long standing, 


ra 
: 
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might well be recruited on a volunteer 
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bilities of all governmental units to help necessitates co-ordination and stimula- 
to provide jobs for temporarily unem- tion by a national agency to ensure bal- 
ployed veterans. anced, advance planning by local, state, - 

8. An adequate public works program and Federal units. 


E. Jay Howenstine, Jr., Ph.D., is an economist with 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.. He 
has served as instructor in economics and sociology at 
Northern Michigan College of Education, Marquette, 
Michigan, and as assistant professor of economics and 

. business administration at Park College, Parkville, 
Missouri. He is author of The Economics of Demobi- 
lization (1944) and editor of Postwar Markeis (1945), 
and has contributed to several economic journals. 
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Report of the Board of Directors to the Membership 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for the Year 1944* 


HE year 1944 has been a gratify- 

ing one and the Board of Directors 
wishes at this time to submit a report 
covering the aciivities of the year. 


MEETINGS 


The Forty-eighth Annual Meeting 
was held on April 14 and 15 in the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, the topic for 
the two days being “Agenda for Peace.” 
Attendance was excellent and interest 
was great in the addresses that were 
given and in the proceedings which ap- 
peared as the July 1944 issue of THE 
ANNALS, 

Another meeting was held on the eve- 
ning of November 25, also at the Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel, the subject being 
“International Cartels: Pro and Con.” 
The speakers were: Corwin D. Edwards, 
Gilbert H. Montague, and Virgil Jordan. 


PUBLICATIONS 


During 1944 it was not possible to 
publish anything but the regular issues 
of Tur ANNALS, since the paper short- 
age has forbidden our using any more 
than seemed necessary. Presumably 
this policy will have to be continued 
until the end of the war or until such 
time as paper supplies are more abun- 
dant. 

Titles of the volumes published were: 


January Higher Education and the 
War 

March A Challenge to Peacemakers: 
Conflicting National Aspira- 
tions in Central and East- 
ern Europe 

May India Speaking 

July Agenda for Peace 


* Presented at the Annual Business Meeting 
of the Academy, Monday, January 15, 1945. 


September International Frontiers in Edu- 
cation 


November Adolescents in Wartime 


Spec:al sales continued as usual and 
included 3,558 copies of THE ANNALS, 
94 copies of monographs, and 343 copies 
of pamphlets, the total being 3,995. 

As im the past, we have found that 
our editions were in some cases not suffi- 
ciently large and our stock of many is- 
sues is exhausted. Of course, in other 
cases the reverse has been true and we 
have vclumes on hand. 

Since our last report was presented we 
have ccntinued to solicit back copies of 
THE ANNALS from our members for 
the purpose of completing the files of 
members and subscribers in devastated 
or occupied countries. ‘Transportation 
charges on these donated copies have 
been mət by the Academy, and the vol- 
umes vill, of course, be sent without 
charge to those for whom they have been 
gathered. These donated copies now to- 
tal 5,227. Im connection with recent 
and current issues we have established a 
reserve of our own to meet similar post- 
war needs. 

Also, mention should be made of the 
45 subscriptions placed with us by the 
special committee of the American Li- 
brary Association for volumes to be held 
by us for later instruction regarding 
shipmer:t. We have a similar subscrip- 
tion from the Universal Trading Cor- 
poration, New York City, for 20 copies 
for Chinese organizations: and one from 
the Foar Continent Book Corporation, 
New York City, for 12 foreign organi- 
zations. In the case of the latter two, 
we are making current deliveries to the 
offices in New York. 
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In 1943, through the courtesy and 
generosity of various governments, we 
distributed a number of pamphlets. 
During 1944 we continued doing this. 
The following have been mailed to all 
members at no cost to the Academy ex- 
cept in some cases the postage and in 
all cases the work of addressing en- 
velopes and of preparing slips of ac- 
knowledgment for enclosure: 


1. Helping the People to Help Themselves 

2. Joint Statement by Experts on the Es- 
tablishment of an International Mone- 
tary Fund of the United and Asso- 
ciated Nations 

3. Agreements Reached on the Proposed 
International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development as Adopted 
at the Conference Held at Bretton 
Woeds 

4. The Twenty-sixth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, Phila- 
delphia, April to May 1944 

5. Dumbarion Oaks Documents on Inter- 
national Organization 


MEMBERSHIP 


During 1943 there were 2,470 addi- 
tions to membership, which was over 40 
per cent gréater than the additions in 
1942. During 1944 there were 2,553 
additions, which is another record for 
new membership. This is partially off- 
set by the usual losses of members who 
have for various reasons discontinued 
their membership. The net gain for 


, the year was 661, with the membership 


on December 31 numbering 10,447, as 
compared with 9,786 on December 31, 
1943. 

It will be recalled that the Academy 
offers student memberships at the spe- 
cial rate of $3.00 a year and that the 
Board has authorized a similar offer to 


_ members of the armed services of the 
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United States. The number of student 
members at the end of 1944 was 232, 
and of members of the armed services 
of the United States 494. 

As the war proceeds we shall be able 
gradually to establish contact with many 
of our members with whom we have 
been unable to communicate for some 
time. It is our hope that when the war 
ends these members in other countries 
will wish to resume their contacts with 
us. 


FINANCES 


There will be presented at this meet- 
ing the report of the Treasurer of the 
Academy indicating the receipts and ex- 
penditures for the year just ended. It 
will be noted from this report that re- 
ceipts have again exceeded expenditures 
by an appreciable amount and that we 
have been able to make further addi- 
tions to our invested funds. ‘This has 
been with a view of maintaining an in- 
come from these funds as great as we 
have received in the past. The low cur- 
rent yield on investments is being satis- 
factorily offset by additions to principal. 
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REPORT OF AUDITORS 


January 9th, 1945. 
CHARLES J. RHOADS, Esq., Treasurer, 


Dear Sir: 


We herewith report that we have audited 
the books and accounts of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science for 
its fiscal year ended December 31st, 1944. 

We have prepared and submit herewith 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
for the year ended December 31st, 1944. 

The Receipts from all sources were veri- 
fied by a comparison of the entries for 
same appearing in the Treasurer’s Cash 
Book with the records of Bank Deposits 
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and were found to be in accord therewith. 

The Disbursements, as shown by the 
Cash Book, were supported by the proper 
vouchers in the form of cancelled paid 
checks or receipts for moneys expended. 
These were examined by us and confirmed 
the correctness of the payments made. 

As the result of our audit and examina- 
tiony made in the manner above indicated, 
we certify that, in our opinion, the accom- 
panying Statement sets forth the results of 
its operating activities for the period under 
review. 

Yours respectfully, 


(Signed) Epwarp P. Moxey & Co. 


Certified Public Accountants 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR Fiscat Year ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1944 


Cash Balance January 1, 1944 


Receipts 

Members’ Des): as. oes es aces Sees coed saa cw a noua ds ese vans $34,891.05 
Lile Memberships -vcs.2ac:08cundae eh oc at ded AAT oben k awe akon avers 500.00 
Subscriptions 

Teala a ETELE I C oon dics San ine E ae RSA eee ewes $ 256.00 

LIBS reata ais adatan sete tee tauenie seuss wes 3,760.10 

DRGs iin oe ow buen bo Oe aetna ia eee wane ues 10,125.43 14,141.53 
SLES cues cee acer ad encase ee ee ie Rea re ea a te aa tee 5,320.32 
Adver 5 eae cries aren Scat mek de wea ead Gece Wee wae E 424.90 - 
Income from Investments and Bank Deposits .....-..... cs... e ee ae 10,694.77 
Proceeds from Sale of Securities ........0... 000 cece cece cree eee ene 20,833.25 
Special Donations icase scaena rea ea TAEAE ara tuheae ess 1€0.00 
Biiscellancous:s4.6-barksce steer uae be siawiwser sees: RG oeet taal es 3.75 
Cash Balance Jan. 1, 1944 in James-Patten-Rewe Fund . ............ 7,893.13 94,822.70 ~ 

$117,945.30 
Disbursements 

Oce EXPENSE: sin sto eee fo eee tee ee oes, Sweets eeeees $ 9,409.77 
Philadelphia Meetings: ereccion arne fore inaner SEC euee sees 4,688.74 
PUbICIty BErpenSE coe oe hi ins o-ae anO seeded be ESNEA 7,214.38 
Publication of Annals ..........cc0 cc ccc nsceecenetcee seserececees 22,382.38 
Membership: Records 6..024 5200 5s6.c000 cb ste ci redai eanna seas naees 5,265.25 
Sale Of Atnalsecicecteutncs oes eileen oe ecedeus ean Cee cee 1,333.94 
Sale öf Publications <tecsc saute cen eA ROET E ar OTni 276.81 
Securities Purchased 3s iasadss vs ceuiewds oe needs AN ERA NE 30,000.00 
Discount, Collection and Exchange ......-... 2... ee ee cee reece cones 107.89 
‘Trust Agency Expense soiisistncawesnaa ed dees dues seev AEE ENSE 326.58 
Philadelphia Wage Tax ....0.cccncceccscccccccersccersasnsenccenees 1.02 
Income Distribution to James-Patten-Rowe Fund ......asasassesees. 665.00 81,671.76 


Cash Balance December 31, 1944 


Cash on Deposit in Bank ............0 eee ees 


Cash in Savings Banks 
Cash at Academy Office 
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Mock, James R., and EVANGELINE THUR- 
BER. Report on Demobilization. Pp. xi, 
257. Norman, Oklahoma: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1944. $3.00. 


This is an important book and should be 
studied by all who are interested in the 
coming demobilization and in postwar plan- 
ning in general, for the report is broadly 
conceived and deals not only with the serv- 
iceman and -woman but with the war work- 
ers in general and the problem of getting 
back to a peacetime economy with unem- 
ployment reduced to a normal minimum 
such as we expect in prosperous times. 

The main purpose of the authors is to 
serve present planners by giving them a 
concise, readable account of the manner in 
which the United States turned from war 
to peace after the Armistice of 1918. In 
'` so doing they disclose the hazards and diff- 
culties of changeover to normal peacetime. 
conditions. This report is a very useful 
record and warning of the mistakes of a 
quarter-century ago. Not until the final 
chapter do the authors tell us something 
about “Blueprinting the Future.” This 
chapter is short but highly suggestive. 
Public works are largely depended upon to 
give employment when private industry 
fails. In addition to housing, electrifica- 
tion, highways, and waterways to be sup- 
plied at public expense, the report consid- 
ers education and retraining for useful 
work, to be available to war workers as 
well as servicemen and -women. Public 
activity is intended to supplement private 
activity which must be depended upon to 
take care of the great masses of workers. 
After examining many proposals the au- 
thors say wisely, “in a democracy all those 
blueprints will amount to nothing if they 
- are evolved and activated solely by govern- 
ment sanction.” Right here the reader in 
search of guidance is likely to criticize the 
report for giving too little consideration to 
current problems and postwar reconstruc- 
tion. But this is not the main purpose of 
the report; it is not another blueprint, but 
will give guidance in the hard way, by the 
study of the errors and failures at the end 

of World War I. 
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The book contains many good illustra- 
tions. There are notable photographs of 
important groups in the last war. The 
names and faces of prominent men come 
to sight like ghosts from the past, for they 
are now with their deeds often forgotten 
and neglected. An important error occurs 
in the picture of the Council of National 
Defense opposite page 68. The name of 
the chairman, Newton D. Baker, is omit- 
ted, and this gives the further impression 
that Josephus Daniels was Secretary of 
War. But this is a small matter in a book 
which contains so much good and accurate 
information on a subject inviting ‘close 
study. 

HERBERT F. FRASER 

Swarthmore College 


WALLER, WILLARD. The Veteran Comes 
Back. Pp. xiii, 316. New York: Dry- 
den Press, Inc., 1944. $2.75. 

This is a book for popular reading. The 
introduction is disappointing. It is bold 
in its assertions, often unbridled in lan- 
guage, as though feeling—bitter feeling— 
were its driving force rather than reason. 
It is highly accusatory, and most of its un- 
qualified assertion is obviously open to 
question. For instance, to say that “The 
North imposed a revolution upcn the 
South”; that “our traditional policy has 
been to neglect our veterans for a period 
of years after the end of a major war”; 
that “we waste the golden years in which 
rehabilitation is possible, then spend bil- 
lions in fruitless penance for wrongs that 
can never be undone”; that “we allow the. 
tuberculous Veteran, ruined by war, to 
cough out his lungs in the county poor 
house”; that “our policy is to pay on ac- 
count of veterans too much, too late, to 
the ‘wrong person, in the wrong manner”; 
that “we have spent billions on veterans’ 
claims, and most of it has been wasted”— 
these are examples of assertion that savor 
of rant rather than proof. Readers will 
all recall many instances which go to prove 
the truth in these claims, but the thinking 
citizen will realize that the unqualified as- 
sertion that these instances spell out a na- 
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tional policy cannot stand without careful 
and exhaustive proof. 

But Mr. Waller’s work improves for the 
reader who has the courage to go on. 
Thouga the text is replete with quotations 
and excerpts from writers of fiction who 
seem to have satisfied their own emotional 
distress as veterans by writing books about 
the veteran’s plight, there is a genuine at- 
tempt to stand by the main thesis, which 
is the serious problem of re-establishing 
the veteran’s interpersonal relationships in 
the civil society to which he returns and 
to which he must readjust himself, 

In topical selection and general organi- 
zation, the book is well ordered; so that 
the progression from treatment of the sol- 
dier’s state of mind upon his return, the 
problem facing him in his personal re- 
adjustment, to the dreary chapter of our 
attempts to help him, and of his political 
pressures to secure bonuses, becomes clear 
and readily understandable. 

The book can hardly be accepted as a 
well-documented research study. There is 


much literature in the field of psychiatric. 


study and treatment, yet this field is 
scarcely tapped by this writer. The topic 
is urgently important as demobilization of 
the armies of the world approaches; for 
which reason the student. and even the 
average reader, would appreciate a well- 
selected bibliography of other material and 
of the authorities referred to in the text, 
but there is none such. 

While it should be the duty of the re- 
viewer to point out the shortcomings of the 
work under review, fairness calls also for 
an appraisal of outstanding values. This 
is a deeply thoughtful piece of work. It 
contains much factual information for the 
postwar program builder, and may be read 
with profit by all who recognize the vital 
importance of the topic, now and for dec- 
ades to come. 

RoBert W. KELSO 

University of Michigan 


Wecter, Dixon. When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home. Pp. x. 588. Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1944. $3.00. 
Several hundred thousand men have al- 

ready been discharged from the armed 

forces; more than ten million others are 
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to follow them. The myriad difficulties— 
political, economic, and social, as well as 
personal—connected with this transition 
from military to civilian life combine to. 
constitute one of the major American prob- 
iems of the coming decadz. Wise people 
who would know the past that they may 
better prepare for the future will be grati- 
fied to discover this scholarly yet fascinat- 
ing account cf how American soldiers have 
returned from three great wars—Revolu- 
tionary, Civil War, World War I—to be 
reabsorbed into the stream of civilian life 
and consciousness. 

The author, a professor of English in 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles, has already established himself as a 
social historian. This book will add to 
that reputation. From a copious variety 
of seldom-used sources—diaries, jcurnals, 
letters, old newspapers—-Mr. Wecter has 
produced a fascinating account of what 
civilians thought of soldiers and of how 
returning soldiers acted and fared after 
cur greatest wars. He has done ever more, 
kas carried his investigation down to the 
present and has explored the possibilities 
for the future. People with a genuine in- 
terest in history will enjoy the entire book; 
others will benefit from reading three brief 
sections: the introduction, the summary of 
the historical background, and the final 
chapter—‘‘Where Do We Go From Here?” 

Contrary to popular assumption, Pro- 
fessor Wecter points out that war does 
noz work “some mysterious transformation 
upon the young citizen in uniform ... war 
colors the main stream of a citizen-soldier’s 
life, but seldom changes its direction.” He 
does not believe there will be either a 
serious crime wave or a great religious 
revival as a result of the return of dis- 
cnarged servicemen. Jn connection with 
these sociological aspects of the problem, 
readers will find it profitable to. compare 
this book with Willard Waller’s The Vet- 
eran Comes Back (New York: Dryden 
Press, 316 pp., 1944, $2.75). 

Free or cheap land was the medium used 
in the 1780’s and the 1860’s to satisfy the 
demands of the ex-serviceman. By 1919 
this method was no longer practicable, and 
an ambitious rehabilitation program was 
attempted; because of poor and tardy plan-. 
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ning, it yielded only mediocre results. Mr. 
Wecter examines our present plans, some 
of them already in operation, and feels re- 
assured about the future. “Good things 
that are being done for these first casual- 
ties of World War II, and the plans in 
store for millions of able-bodied after 
X-Day and after V-Day, are a heartening 
proof that we learn by experience. Now, 
for the first time in American history, plan- 
ning for the veteran has preceded . . . de- 
mobilization. ...” 

This book’ cannot be described in a brief 
review, but it can be characterized in four 
words: complete, scholarly, . interesting, 
timely. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 

Groton, Connecticut 


ZELOMEK, A. W. Here Comes Tomorrow. 
Pp. v, 131. Chicago: Ziff-Davis Pub- 
lishing Co., 1944. $2.00. 

New times breed new institutions. The 
stock market forecasters of the twenties 
have given place to the writers of con- 
fidential newsletters—mostly from Wash- 
ington—full of inside information: “Look 
for rationing of goose quills in the coming 
months, a manpower squeeze in expediters, 
a shake up in Export control,” etc. Judged 
by their hits and not their misses, these 
modern oracles have a pretty good batting 
average, and probably do more good than 
harm to their anxious clients. 

In the present work, the literary form of 
the confidential newsletter is applied to 
economic events of the “first eight or ten 
years after reconversion.” With a sure 
pen the author gives the dope on Ameri- 
can postwar relief activities, reconversion, 
labor relations and employment, inflation 
and prices, fiscal policy, housing, consum- 
ers’ durables, transportation, international 
trade, and the structure of world politics. 
In concluding, a more detailed horoscope 
is cast for particular groups: veterans, 
businessmen, workingmen, farmers, women, 
and others. 

Zelomek is optimistic about this period. 
He looks forward to a plateau of pros- 
perity based presumably upon the accumu- 
lation of wartime savings and backlogs of 
deferred demand. But the matter is never 
analyzed quantitatively or in any detail. 
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Moreover, his pessimism concerning hous- 
ing and aircraft production, and his prog- 
nostication that national income will be 
“somewhere between 110 and 125 billion 
dollars annually during most of the next 
decade,” are at variance with his own su- 
perficial optimism. And even he is careful 
to emphasize that the alleged postwar pros- 
perity is based purely on fortuitous forces 
which will have spent themselves by the 
end of the period. 

No one who describes so many things 
could be wrong on all of them. The lay- 
man, if he keeps his fingers crossed, can 
derive some profit from the book. The 
professional economist will prefer to use 
his own Ouija board. 

PAUL A. SAMUELSON 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Jounson, WALTER. The Battle Against 
Isolation. Pp. xii, 269. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1944. $3.00. 
This is the story of the struggle, mainly 

of the Committee to Defend America by 

Aiding the Allies, to awaken American pub- 


` lic opinion to the meaning and danger to 


the United States of the challenge of the 
fascist powers. It had its inception shortly 
after Germany’s invasion of Poland, when 
the Executive Committee of the Union for 
Concerted Peace Efforts met at the call of 
Clark Eichelberger, director of the union, 
and of the League of Nations Association, 
and organized a Non-partisan Committee 
for Peace Through the Revision of the 
Neutrality Law. President Roosevelt had 
asked for the repeal of that part of the 
law forbidding the sale of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war to nations at 
war. William Allen White, nationally 
known publisher of Emporia, Kansas, was 
asked to head the committee, which helped 
the President in his successful fight. 
However, in the spring of 1940 Germany 
launched her blitzkrieg against Norway and 
the Low Countries. It now became appar- 
ent to White and his associates, as these 
countries were overwhelmed in rapid suc- 
cession, that should France and England 
also succumb, the United States would 
have to face victorious Germany and her 
satellites alone and unprepared. The Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding the 
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Allies was then formed with the object of 
giving help short of war to such countries 
as were still resisting. This was regarced 
as vital in order to give the United Stazes 
time to prepare. The committee main- 
tained its nonpartisan character throughcut 
its existence and included in its member- 
ship some who, after the fall of France, 
wanted to give all possible aid to Britain 
short of war, others who were more con- 
servative on the question of the amount 
of aid, and a small group which felt tkat 
we should declare war against the Axis. 

Eveniually the committee was to estab- 
lish 750 chapters through the forty-eight 
states, and branches in Montreal, Londen, 
and Hong Kong. White himself had been 
a peace-at-almost-any-price pacifist in 1925, 
and he seems to have retained the hove 
that the United States itself could stay out 
of war by affording sufficient material as- 
sistance to those fighting the Axis dictators. 
Eventually he resigned from the commit- 
tee, principally because he could not bring 
himself to the increasingly drastic meas- 
ures, still short of war, which many mem- 
bers of the committee, especially in certain 
chapters, felt were demanded. For exar- 
ple, he stood out against the repeal of the 
Johnson Act and the Neutrality Act, and 
would not support conscription. 

On the whole, this is a well-organized, 
well-written book, which, however, could 
have been improved had the author hed 
opportunity to consult the records of more 
of the local chapters. 

Frank M. RUSSELL 

University of California 


Huxtiey, Jorman. On Living in a Revolu- 
tion. Pp. xiv, 242. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1944. No price. 

This collection of occasional essays on 
the revolution of our time by the distin- 
guished British scientist is above all a book 
of warning. Just as acceptance of the 
revolution as a historical reality is the only 
reasonable alternative to prolonged vic- 
lence and bloodshed, Huxley cautions 
against those static and ideal conceptions 
of its ultimate destination which make it 
impossible to think in terms of change. 
Socialism, for instance, is not a fixed sys- 
tem. Democracy is not identical with 
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representative government, but a dynamic 
system that permits many forms of or- 
ganization, Both socialism and democracy 
(apparently Huzley’s goals} are processes. 
In other words, Huxley pleads for the 
introduction of the time-dimension into 
our politics and economics, for thinking 
in terms of direction and rate of change 
instead of absolutes, blueprints, or closed 
svstems. 

Nobody will quarrel with this approach, 
which is useful for both analytical and 
constructive purposes. But, “as Huxley 
himself admits, the present revolution, 
based ‘on scientific knowledge and con- - 
scious planning, is itself revolutionary 
among revolutions because for the first 
time the idea of the right kind of change 
has emerged. And in the course of the 
book it certainly appears that the formu- 
lation of desirable values remains an im- 
portant function of the social philosopher, 
just as social blueprints continue to be 
powerful stimuli for social change. 

Some of the essays in this book outline ` 
Huxley’s hopes for the future. As such, 
they are normative, and Huxley’s aspira- 
tions differ little from those propounded 
by the new liberalism. Others, on the 
other hand, betray Huxley the scientist— 
“Darwinism To-day” and an essay on the 
TVA, for instance—and are by far more 
interesting. Heinz Evisu 

New York City 


Koserc B., MAXIMILIANO. [Ideas y co- 
mentarios sobre el verdadero orden so- 
cial. Pp. 223. San José, Costa Rica, 
C. A.: Editorial “Letras Nacionales 
1944. $1.00. 

In this very earnest attempt to discover 
the essential conditions under which men 
can live together and enjoy individual and 
social welfare, the author has a passion 
for fundamentals. He has given long and 
careful thought to his subject, and the re- 
sult is an excellent little book which in 
many ways reminds one of the mode of 
thinking of the late Charles H. Cooley. It 
is more systematic and rather more aa 
retical than Cooley’s work. 

Beginning with an account of the ae 
order as a whole—an analogy which ap- 
pears perhaps too often in the book—the 
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author passes to an analysis of human na- 
ture. He finds no obstacles to social har- 
mony in the obvious individual differences 
or in the racial diversity of mankind, and 
hopes for a growing religious toleration. 
His conception of religion is supernatural- 
istic rather than humanistic, although there 
are some indications that this is a point 
of view imposed by his environment. He 
emphasizes the importance of a universal 
language and indicates tendencies in this 
direction. On its realization depends in 
large measure the achievement of a true 
world moral unity, The individualizing 
(egoistic) tendencies must not be sup- 
pressed, but must be made to work under 
the tutelage of the moralizing (altruistic) 
tendencies. The author places moral sub- 
jective guidance above moral collective 
guidance and takes Kant’s famous moral 
maxim as his guide. Liberty he insists 
upon, but tames it with individual responsi- 
bility. Order is his criterion, consisting of 
a subjectively balanced freedom, justice, 
morals, and law. In achieving this order 
science must be our ultimate personal 
guide; it will lead us to the rule of action: 
Everybody for everybody. 

Democracy on the basis of ethical and 


religious conceptions should bring about- 


the true social order and establish equality 
of opportunity, but not necessarily abolish 
social classes. The author condemns totah- 
tarianism and war, but does not hope to 
see war abolished by legal steps and inter- 
national unions until man’s ethical out- 
look upon his world has been transformed 
as indicated above. Unilateral solutions of 
any sort will not work; a total harmonizing 
of the human spirit and understanding 
must introduce the true social order of co- 
operation and human welfare; and this is 
largely an ethical and religious problem. 
Also, man should reduce his population to 
meet economic possibilities, and he should 
help along equality of opportunity by 
means of a better distribution of the goods 
of society. 
L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 


BerpyaEv, Nicotas. Slavery and Free- 
dom. Pp. 271. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1944. $2.75. 


. approaches on an equalized basis. 
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Berdyaev is known as a religious thinker. 
His present book stamps him a moral phi- 
losopher, for while his erudite indignation 
against the shackling of the human spirit 
is aS sincere as it is valid, the result of the 
book reminds us of something Montaigne 
once said: Admiration is the foundaticn of 
all philosophy; investigation the progress; 
and ignorance the end! 

In some instances, abstractions from 
Plato, Schelling, Nietzsche or Kant are by 
now repetitious—and, as seems to be the 
style of the day, either completest admira- 
tion or completest negation. Much is 
thickened, even more so than the German 
philosophers succeeded in doing, which 
tends toward still greater complexity. Yet, 
in all this fiercely honest glorification of 
the Personality per se as the all-highest of 
values, the author dares ideas which, even 
if not all entirely new, are worth consider- 
ing. He believes in God, but not as a 
Master, for that would suggest subservi- 
ence and therefore negation of Personality, 
but God as a “Fellow-Existence” whom one 
Thus 
“Christ was a free man... He spoke as 
one having authority but He did not have 
the will to authority, and He was not a 
Master.” And pursuant of his idea as 
freedom extant only in the unhamzered 
Personality, Berdyaev claims: “War... 
is not only the most extreme form and 
the utmost limit of violence, it is also the 
most extreme form and the utmost limit 
of anti-personalism, it is a denial of per- 
sonality.” He continues: “I do not think 
it would be true to speak of just and un- 
just wars. ‘That would be the application 
of a moral appraisement to a phenomenon 
which lies outside any sort of morality.” 
And he hopes that Christians who reject 
revolutions as too bloody but accept and 
even bless war will learn to judge by a 
uniform standard, ultimately sublimating 
man’s warlike instincts. It is no wonder 
to see him praise beauty “as the break- 
through . . . a liberation from determi- 
nism”; and that moral, intellectual, re- 
ligious values can be replaced by aesthetic 
—“‘the aesthetic seduction” becoming “the 
lure of passivity, the loss of capacity for 
activity of spirit”; in simpler words, the 
passivity in man which finds pleasure in 
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consuming and not in creating. Man is 
easily enslaved not only by nature and 
traditions chained unto him, but also by 
-the things he himself creates, tf they are 
permitted to make him a meze item in 
an external scheme of things, which crushes 
Personality and regards it as a means to 
an end. Thus civilization and religion en- 
slave, if man accepts the passivity of sub- 
servience, claims Berdyaev. 
Boris Erica NELSON 
Westminster 
Princeton, N. J. 


MATHER, Kirttzy F. Enough and to 
Spare: Mother Earth Can Nourish Ev- 
ery Man in Freedom. Pp. 186. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1944. $2.00. 

A debt is owed to Professor Mather for 
this stimulating study, by all interested in 
future peace as well as by students of min- 
eral economics. Rarely has thers been set 
forth as strong a case for world unity as 
that so ably outlined in this publication. 
The title of the book might well have been 
“Extermination Faces Humanity, Without 
Unity.” 

To those of us who have spent years in 
the study and evaluation of world mineral 
resources, Dr. Mather’s optimism as to the 
future supplies of what are termed non- 
renewable resources might well be consid- 
ered fantastic. As nothing is impossible to 
the scientist, it might well be that substitu- 
tion would eliminate the use of such min- 
erals, but there lies in this a very knotty 
problem. Dr. Mather has set forth so 
many fascinating uncertainties with such 
hopeful optimism. as to their solution that 
it would seem that no student with an 
analytical brain, should he come in contact 
with this book, could resist the selection of 
original research for his life’s work, con- 
sidering the never ending excitement and 
interest stimulated by the possikility that 
he be one of those so fortunate és to con- 
tribute to the realization of the title of 
Dr. Mather’s book. 

Many times it has been said that man 
will destroy himself by his inventions, A 
method of avoiding this seeming calamity 
is clearly portrayed. Chapter 5, “The 
Critical Questions for the Twent:eth Cen- 
tury,” should be studied by all isclationists 
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and also by those advocating national self- 
sufficiency. Perhaps if the study of Pro-. 
fessor Mather’s book was forced upon 
those in high places attempting to pilot 
the ship of state through the unknown wa- 
ters of the future, a much safer course 
would be laid than that of the past. 

In Chapter 7, “Planning for Freedom,” 
certain basic truths are set forth, such as: 
“Fundamental improvements in social re- 
lations of the American citizen can come 
cnly through education and religion; racial 
tolerance cannot be implanted by law; an- 
tagonism between economic groups cannot 
te dispelled by legislation; religious bigotry 
cannot be dispelled by police regulations.” 
If these facts were thoroughly understood 
or appreciated, it is believed that the first 
step toward world unity might be nego- 
tiated. 

It should be a consolation to all those 
interested in the preservation of our race 
to know that each year the colleges are 
turning out a few young men whose minds 
and characters are stimulated and influ- 


.enced by their association with a group of 


scientists of the caliber of Professor 
Mather. In this lies the hope that there 
will be enough and to spare for ail. 

- The publication, although written by an 
eminent geologist, need hold no fear for 
the layman. It is not difficult to under- 
stand, as there is no technical language, 


obtuse or involved terminology. To all 


who read, the factors are set forth with 
crystal clearness. 
J. W. FURNESS 
Asheville, N. C. 


Morcan, ARTHUR E. Edward Bellamy. 
Pp. xvii, 468. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1944, $5.00. 


In a time of disillusionment and con- 
fusion, such as the present moment, when . 
men are trying to lift themselves above 
the dread burden of the weaknesses and 
errors of the past and the present, it is 
refreshing and even comforting to review 
the life and works of one of America’s 
great and audacious social-economic pio- 
neers. Edward Bellamy (1850-1898) was 
a man who recurrently analyzed his time 
picilessly and penetratingly and set forth a 
fair blueprint for reorganization. This. he 
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accomplished chiefly by means of his Look- 
ing Backward (1888) and its lesser sequel, 
Equality (1897). 

The present biography: is one of three 
publications about Edward Bellamy con- 
currently presented by Arthur E. Morgan, 
the others being The Philosophy of Edward 
Bellamy and Plagiarism in Utopia, All are 
part of a labor of great devotion and love 
on Morgan’s part extending over more than 
a decade. Though, according to Morgan, 
a vast number of primary sources pertinent 
to a biography of Bellamy were lost, the 
materials which he succeeded in rounding 
up have enabled him to present a pains- 
taking, exhaustive, illuminating, and full- 
bodied account of this remarkable Ameri- 
can, 

The first half of the book is devoted to 
a comprehensive analysis of Edward Bel- 
lamy the man. There are separate chap- 
ters on the New England setting, family 
backgrounds, boyhood, his brief career as 
a student and lawyer and his longer career 
as an editorial writer and novelist, his de- 
veloping “rebellion,” a personality sketch, 
a long chapter on him as a writer, and, in 
view of the above-mentioned separate work 
of Morgan’s, a very short chapter on Bel- 
lamy as philosopher. These treatments 
. are full of understanding, and present a 
vast array of information heretofore un- 
available to the general reading public. 

Morgan is fully conscious of the fact 
that in the end a man must be judged by 
his most important work; so slightly more 
than half of the book is devoted to a cri- 
tique of Bellamy’s epoch-making Utopia, 
Looking Backward, and the temporary so- 
cial movements which developed from it. 
Morgan (and the reader along with him) 
is filled with wonder at the fact that this 
person from a small town, who spent less 
than two of his entire forty-eight years 
elsewhere, and who lived most of his life 
in the same house, should have written 
with such erudition one of the most. widely 
read and profoundly influential books of 
his half-century. 

Morgan, often pertinently using Bella- 
my’s own words, shows what Bellamy was 
trying to do. In the magnificent sixty- 
eight-page chapter on “The Political 
Economist,” the title of which might have 
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been “A Social Scientific Analysis of the 
Main Tenets of ‘Looking Backward,’” 
Morgan comes to grips with the outstand- 
ing features of the Utopia analytically and 
critically. He examines the new economic 
and political society anticipated for the 
year 2000—its economic equality, the in- 
dustrial army and its militaristic implica- 
tions, the emphasis on “ostentatious public 
expenditures,” and the “timing of the revo- 
lution.” The economic features are really 
the heart of Looking Backward, and this 
chapter is the most important in Morgan’s 
book. It is done with fine objectivity and 
judgment. Other excellent chapters are 
the one on the Nationalist Movement, i.e., 
the movement for the nationalization of 
production and all services affected with 
a public interest, which grew out of Look- 
ing Backward, and the chapter contrasting 
the socialisms of Marx and Bellamy. 

This is the definitive treatment of Bel- 
lamy and his Looking Backward. 

As the reviewer has stated elsewxere, 
Bellamy was of the new school of Utopians 
who thought, not of “nowhere,” but as 
Bellamy himself put-it, “a whole infinity 
beyond!” And yet, so frequently does so- 
cial change outpace social anticipation that 
one can say with Morgan, “. .. the year 
2000 may yet make Bellamy seem like a 
conservative” (p. 363). 

J. O. HERTZLER 

University of Nebraska 


LAIDLER, Harry W.  Social-Economic 
Movements. Pp. xx, 828. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1944. Trade 
edition, $5.00; text edition, $3.75. 


This book, “prepared as a textbook for 
courses in economics, sociology, poľtical 
science, and social ethics, and as a hand- 
book on social reconstruction for the gen- 
eral reader,” replaces the author’s well- 
known History of Socialist Thought, “It 
seeks to provide a history of these [social- 
economic] movements and systems of 
thought and describe the social environ- 
ment which led to their development; to 
set forth their main principles, policies, 
leadership, and achievements and to zom- 
pare them with other reform and recon- 
struction movements.” 

The book covers an enormous amount 
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of ground. Beginning with short sketches 
of numerous utopias all the way from writ- 
ers of the Old Testament to H. G. Wells, 
Dr. Laidler proceeds through Marxian So- 
cialism, Fabian Socialism, German Social 
Democracy, Revisionism, French Syndical- 
ism, Guild Socialism, Communism (r?) in 
Soviet Russia, discussions of the socialist 
movement in more than a scor2 of coun- 
tries, recent socialist thought, comsumer co- 
operation, and variants of sociclism, such 
as Christian Socialism. Socialism of the 
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a textbook for courses which aim at a 
comprehensive treatment of the historical, 
political, sociological, and economic aspects 
of important economic movements and 
systems. Dr. Laidler has performed a task 
which needed doing. 
RarLr H. BLODGETT 
University of Ilinois 


STARK, W. The Ideal Foundations of Eco- 
nomic Thought. Pp. viii, 219. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1944. 
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filled. Therefore the postulate of equality 
merely changed its form: in a society of 
artisans it had been’the demand for a just 
division of the national wealth among all; 
in a society of proletarians it must be the 
call for the full concentration of the means 
of production in the hands of the com- 
munity. 

The fundamental idea of modern eco- 
nomics, the law of diminishing utility, is 
not a new invention, says Dr. Stark. It 
was known to the philosophers of the eight- 
eenth century as much as to the scientists 
of the nineteenth. The law of Gossen and 
Jennings is the law of Bentham and Ber- 
nouilli in a changed form. And, indeed, it 
is by a comparison of the two formulations 
that we perceive the whole contrast be- 
tween the old school and the new. 

The author’s postscript is interesting. 
In it he concludes that social justice will 
ever be imperfect; but so is all justice; 
so is all that is human. We may be un- 
able to create perfect equality of enjoy- 
ment, but we are able to grant equal 
chances of happiness. This must be 
- enough. Who will argue that we should 
not approach the ideal because we are 
unlikely ever fully to attain it? 

James G. SMITH 

Princeton, N. J. 


WercerT, Hans W., and VILHJALMUR 
STEFANSSON (Eds.). Compass of the 
World, A Symposium of Political Ge- 
ography. Pp. xvi, 466. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1944. $3.50. 

It is always difficult to judge a sympo- 
sium, doing justice to it, especially when 
twenty-six authors, not counting the editors 
of Fortune, are involved. This one, more- 
over, has the disadvantage that a connect- 
ing link between the various chapters is 
sadly lacking, each one being practically a 
unit by itself. Also, the fact that more 
than half of the articles have appeared be- 
fore in various forms tends to detract from 
the interest. 

It is therefore surprising to the slightly 
skeptical reader to discover that the book 
proves to be remarkably good, in parts 
even excellent, and can be highly recom- 
mended. To review each article in this 
brief space would be impossible. However, 
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a very short discussion of the six chapters 
may help to inform the prospective reader. 

The frst chapter is called “The New 
World and Geopolitics” and contains a 
most damaging condemnation of geopoli- 
tics; in fact it can be hoped that American 
educators after reading it will drop their 
desire for including geopolitics in the cur- 
riculum of American high schools. Espe- 
cially the article by Father Edmund A. 
Walsh of Georgetown University is one of 
the very best I have read on geopolitics, 
and deserves special attention. The article 
by Archibald MacLeish entitled “The Im- 
age of Victory,” first published in the At- 
lantic Monthly, has gained in significance 
since the author started his new position 
in the State Department, and, although 
written in general terms, is encouraging for 
those who believe in international co-opera- 
tion after the war. 

Chapter IT, under the title of “New Di- 
rections and Skyways,” contains valuable 
material. Eugene Staley shows the inter-. 
dependence of the various parts of the 
world, pointing out that ocean traffic even 
over long distances is economically much 
cheaper than overland traffic—a well- 
known but often neglected fact. However, 
his title, “The Myth of the Continents,” 
is rather misleading. The summary by the 
editors of Fortune on the “Logic of the 
Air” is excellent. Number 5 of their con- 


clusions, stating that “subject to the over- 


riding concern of inherent national security 
United States air policy should encourage 
the fullest possible competition in the in- 
ternational air,” shows more faith in 
American ability than is shown in some re- 
cent remarks by experts in aviation, claim- 
ing the necessity of protection against com- 
petition. 
Chapter 


III. discusses Mackinder’s 


“Heartland, including an article by the in- 


ventor of the name himself. While the 
dry steppes of the interior of Asia will 
probably never again set the world in tur- 
moil, continental location such as that of 
Russia and China proved again in this war 
to be a greet asset in defense. Let us 
hope that the new postwar world will de- 
velop along economic, and not only stra- 
tegic, lines. 
Chapter IV, “The Northward Course,” 
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is almost a book by itself. While perhaps 
overemphasizing the importarce of the 
poleward regions of the world, the chapter 
forms in many ways the strongest unit of 
the symposium. It is written by enthusi- 
astic experts making a convincirg claim for 
the recognition of the fact that the North 
Polar parts of the globe have become 
through their intercontinental location the 
focus of world interests and have ceased to 
be lands to be avoided because of unfavor- 
able climatic conditions. 

Chapter V, “Reflections on Asia,” con- 
tains only two articles—one by Weigert 
on the point of view of Haushofer con- 
cerning the role of Asia in world affairs, 
and one by Owen Lattimore on “The In- 
land Crossroads of Asia.” Bota are writ- 
ten with knowledge and authori-y. 

The last chapter, entitled “The Shifting 
Balance of Man Power,” seems to be rather 
out of place in this symposium. However, 
the discussion of population changes in the 
Soviet Union is quite valuable, while 
Quincy Wright gives an excellent study of 
population trends and international rela- 
tions. 

Altogether, Tke Compass of the World 
deserves the greatest attention 3y all who 
are interested in the Arctic and sub-Arctic 
regions of the world. The editors can be 
complimented on a first-class job of select- 
ing the right men for the topics they 
wanted to have discussed. 

SAMUEL VAN VALKENBURG 

Clark University 


SPYKMAN, NicHotas JoHN. The Geog- 
raphy of the Peace. Pp. xii, 66. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Zo, 1944. 
$2.75. 

This brief treatment of an all-important 
international question is built on the thesis 
-that peace planning for the worid must be 
based an geography. The concise presenta- 
tion lacks some of the sparkle of certain 
earlier writings and orations of this great 
student of international relations, but it 
clearly presents the position of the leading 
world states in relation to global power. 
Tt is one of the important recent contribu- 
tions that should be studied by those in- 
terested in planning of the peace. 

The book contains an Introductory 
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Statement by Frederick Sherwood Dunn, _ 
director of the Yale Institute of Interna- 
tional Studies, and five sections which were 
edited 3y Helen R. Nicoll after Professor 
Spykmen’s death, In Section I, “Geogra- 
phy in War and Peace,” is found a discus- 
sion anil analysis of the major alternative 
roads to peace that have been proposed, 
and a brief statement of the relation of 
zeograpày to foreign policy and geopolitics. 
Section IT, “Mapping the World,” deals 
Drincipelly with choosing the type of map 
that sheuld be used. It seems that much 
of this material could be eliminated. It 
is assumed that an author would choose 
the typ2 of map that he believes is best - 
suited for the presentation of the material 
zor discussion. The discussion of projec- 
tions is not easily understood by the aver- 
age layman, and the presentation adds lit- 
tle to the knowledge of the professional 
geograpaer. Section III, “The Position of 
the Western Hemisphere,” treats of the 
location and resources of this hemisphere 
in relation to the rest of the world. Spe- 
cial emphasis is given to the United States. 
Section IV, “The Political Map of Eura- 
sia,” analyzes geopolitics in Eurasia as ex- 
pressed in the writings of Mackinder, 
Haushoser, and others, in relation to loca- 
tion anc resources. Both Sections III and 
IV are profusely illustrated with maps. 

In Section V, “The Strategy of Se- 
curity,”, is found Professor’ Spykman’s 
ideas concerning the means to be used to 
assure tne future peace of the world. It 
is in Sections I and V that his philosophy 
concerning the peace is elaborated. The 
other sections, however, are basic to an 
understanding of the geographic factors, 
particulerly location and resources, upon 
which h$ thesis is based. He believed that 
“balanced power on the European Conti- 
rent” sniould.be our objective, and he 
recommended that there should be a col- 
laboraticn of the United States, Great 
Britain, and Russia as a means of future 
security. 

FRANK E. WILLIAMS 

University of Pennsylvania 


Van ZANDT, J. PARKER. Civil Aviation 
and Feace. Pp. x, 157. Washington: 
Brook.ngs Institution, 1944. $1.00. 
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In 1943 the Brookings Institution ini- 
tiated a program of economic research on 
aviation. This volume follows the first 
publication, titled America Faces the Air 
Age. The basic conflict in the develop- 
ment of postwar civil aviation resolves 
itself into two contrary points of view. 
One group is interested in preventing civil 
aviation from “jeopardizing the peace of 
the world.” The other group “regards civil 
aviation as the key to a new world.” Van 
Zandt points out that nonscheduled use of 
aircraft far exceeds scheduled use. This 
situation, it may be noted, has existed ever 
since statistics became available in 1926. 
Furthermore, scheduled operations through- 
out the world are “predominantly domestic, 
and international air transport represents 
only a minor part of one phase of world 
civil aviation.” As Van Zandt justifiably 
states, the basic index of air power, now 


or in the future, depends upon the ability 


of the industrial machine of any nation to 
produce aircraft quickly and in large quan- 
tity. The author is inclined to believe that 
the “military importance of international 
air transport has been grossly exaggerated, 
... of all civil aircraft, about 0.3 of 1 per 
cent” were employed in international serv- 
ices. He concludes that international cove- 
nants designed to control this fraction 
could be of little value in promoting world 
security. 

’ Mr. Van Zandt’s plan for the postwar 
control of German aviation would embody: 
(1) prevention of the manufacture of air- 
craft and components of any type within 
Germany, or elsewhere, if the territory is 
German-dominated; (2) prohibition of 
Germans from operating scheduled air 
transport within Germany; (3) prohibi- 
tion of German citizens from piloting air- 
craft of any type within Germany. In 
short, this plan would mean “that within 
Germany all flying which takes place shall 
be in non-German aircraft flown by non- 
German pilots and crews.” 

Mr. Van Zandt belongs to that school of 
thought interested in the fullest develop- 
ment of civil aviation. In support of this 
thesis he suggests that foreign travel by 
Americans would be one of the best ways 
to increase the dollar buying capacity of 
other countries. The interesting possibili- 
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ties, among others, of flying to the Holy 
Land from New York in 30 hours might 
entice four million Americans to travel 
overseas, thus supplying one billion dol- 
lars of net travel credit to foreign coun- 
tries. To attain such a goal the author 
assumes a rate of 3 cents per passenger 
mile, equivalent to a round-trip fare, for 
example, of $224 from New York to Paris. 
“With no interesting place on earth more 
than two days away, and rates at this level, 
the volume of traffic which would even- 
tually develop . . . would be enormous.” 
Such a program of maximum use would, 
states the author, “offer a means to help 
stabilize the world economy” and provide 
a “sound investment in national defense” 
and a “positive contribution to peace.” He 


-has made out a good case in support of 


these conclusions. 
CHARLES C. RoHLFING 
University of Pennsylvania 


BALL, M. MARGARET. The Problem of 
Inter-American Organization. Pp. vii, 
. 117. Stanford University, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1944. $2.00. 


Miss Ball deserves the thanks of every 
student of: Pan-American affairs for the 
clear and illuminating presentation of the 
development of the Pan-American system. 
The author has approached the subject in 
a broad and constructive spirit and has 
given us by far the best description of the 
various organs through which Pan-Ameri- 
can activities have been expanded. 

The volume also contains many valuable 
suggestions for improved co-ordination of 
the activities of the inter-American organi- 
zations that have been established from 
time to time by successive International 
Conferences of American States. 

A few recommendations made in this 
volume are open to question. The author 
proposes to substitute annual-meetings of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the Ameri- 
can Republics for the International Con- 
ferences of American States that now meet 
at intervals of five years. It is doubtful 
whether such a plan could be carried out 
and whether it would give the best results 
if put into practice. The Meetings of Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs as provided for 
by the Lima Conference of 1938 are in- 
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tended to deal either with emergency situa- 
tions or with questions of outstanding im- 
portance to the nations of this continent. 
It would be asking too much to expect an 
important and constructive program if the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs were to meet 
annually. Furthermore, the probabilities 
are that if such annual meetings were ar- 
ranged the Ministers would be represented 
by subordinate officials rather than through 
personal attendance. There are a great 
number of questions which if not of vital 
importance are of interest to all the repub- 
lics of this continent, and these questions 
receive attention at the International Con- 
ferences of American States of which the 
Ninth Conference is to be held at Bogota, 
Colombia. 

The author also suggests, although does 
not insist, that these annual meetings of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs might make it 
desirable to abolish the Governing Board 
of the Pan American-Union. In this con- 
nection it is important to bear in mind 
two great advantages which accrue from 
the monthly meetings of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union, This 
Board, composed of the Ambassadors of 
the Latin American Republics and the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States, is in 
a position to give immediate attention to 
a great many matters which arise from 
week to week and month to month, Fur- 
thermore, these regular meetings serve an 
important purpose in strengthening the 
spirit of Pan-American co-operation. 

The reservations above mentioned in no 
way detract from the importance and value 
of the volume, and it is to be hoped that 
this admirable presentation of inter-Ameri- 
can organization will be widely read not 
only by students of international relations 
but, by a much wider public. -The volume 
is a model of clarity, conciseness, and a 
broad grasp of Inter-American relations. 

L. S. Rowe 

Washington, D. C. 


CONDLIFFE, J. B., and A. STEVENSON. The 
Common Interest in International Eco- 
nomic Organisation. Pp. iii, 135. Mont- 
real: International Labour Office, 1944. 
Paper ed. $1.00, 4 shillings; Board ed. 
$1.50, 6 shillings. 
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Barriers restraining the productive ca-‘ 


pacities of the people of the. world and 
limiting the exchange of goods and services 
between nations constitute one of the cen- 
tral problems of our age. Few other ele- 
ments could ¢ontribute so signally to the 
future peace and welfare of mankind as 
could the solution of this problem. In an 
effort to contribute to its solution, the In- 
ternational Labour Office commissioned the 
authors to draw up a simple statement set- 
ting forth the benefits that might be se- 
cured by international trade within the 
framework of modern economic conditions. 

This war, these authors believe, has a 
wider meaning than a mere struggle for 
national power. In a deeper sense it is 
“a people’s war,” and this signifies the de- 
mand for new objectives of social policy. 
The objectives which have gained broad 
ecceptance are discussed in detail as higher 
living standards, full employment, social 
security, economic development, and inter- 
national collaboration. 

What are the opportunities for achieving 
these objectives in the light of recent eco- 
nomic and political conditions? It cannot 
be done on the principles of the free enter- 
prise system, the authors conclude, because 
that system no longer accords with reali- 
ties. Whatever men may wish to believe 


in their minds, the actual fact is that na- 


tions will emerge from this war with “a 
confused mixture of public and private 
operations,” barring alike any restoration 
of free enterprise and any shift over to 
an international economy completely 
planned and operated by a central inter- 
national government. 

Sound in their analysis up to this point, 
the, authors then proceed to make the 
orthodox argument for free trade, with 
the only qualification that governments will 
kave to take a hand in it through new 
international institutions. Here, the au- 
thors seem to fall into the same difficulties 
that enabled them to reject the free enter- 
prise system as the basis for national 
economies. They make a strong logical 
case in theory for freer international trade; 
but they point out conditions which may 
again, in practice, block freer trade rela- 
tions in the mixed economy now emerging. 
In most cases they merely state or deplore 
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these conditions, which is what most classi- 
cal economists have done in the past to 
explain away the divergence of laissez faire 
from realities. 

The mistake of the global economists is 
that they treat international trade as a flat 
specific for the world’s economic ills. Na- 
tions, on the other hand, do not. A cer- 
tain level of trade is necessary and de- 
sirable for all nations. For some nations, 
large trade is a matter of life and death. 
In the case of others, it is a dubious ac- 
tivity. Irrepressible forces compel nations 
to approach the problem in this way, and 
economists will avoid academic heartbreak 
and come closer to realities if they adopt 
a similar approach. Until this is done, the 
case for broader international economic re- 
lations remains weak for lack of practi- 
cality, notwithstanding its theoretical ra- 
tionality, the fine new social objectives, 
changed national economies, new interna- 
tional institutions, and hopes for a better 
world. 

GEORGE H. E. SMITH 

Washington, D. C. 


Bryson, Lyman, Lours FINKELSTEIN, and 
Rogert M. MacIver (Eds.). Ap- 
proaches to World Peace. Pp. xxviii, 
973. New York: Harper & Bros., 1944. 
$5.00. 


Approaches to World Peace constitutes 
a symposium of the papers delivered and 
discussed at the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion in their Relation 
to the Democratic Way of Life, held at 
the Men’s Faculty Club of Columbia Uni- 
versity in September 1943, the fourth of 
the series of symposia of the conference 
published so far. 

The papers, grouped under seven major 
topics, some with corresponding subdivi- 
sions, run into a total of about threescore 
' individual contributions by authorities in 
their respective fields. The headings of 
major and minor topics read as follows: 
I. The Social Sciences and Enduring Peace; 
with subdivisions—The Concept of Sov- 
ereignty; The Social Sciences and - In- 
ternational Government; Anthropological 
Research and Enduring Peace; Eco- 
nomic Research and the Problem of World 
Peace; A Juristic Basis for Enduring 
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II, Psychological Research and 
Enduring Peace. HI. Education for En- 
during Peace. IV. Art and Letters and 
Enduring Peace; with subdivisions—~ 
Responsibility of the Artist; Art 
Means to Unify Mankind; The 
of World Citizenship. V. Philos 
Ideas and Enduring Peace. VI. Religiotis 
Foundations for Enduring Peace. VII. 
Administrative Problems and World Peace. 

It is impossible to give a roster of 
authors’ names and titles of the individual 
papers or to attempt their analysis and 
evaluation. But even if all this could be 
and were given, justice would still not 
have been rendered to Approaches to 
World Peace; for many of the contribu- 
tions are followed by appendices contain- 
ing a varying number of comments, some 
rather comprehensive, by authorities of a 
professional standing equal to that of the 
authors of the papers. ‘These comments 
embody criticism and suggestions broad- 
ening and modifying the subject matter of 
the original contributions. In other words, 
the original papers plus the comments that 
follow present a breadth of view which at 
best could not be achieved or expected 
from a one-man treatment of the subject 
discussed. 

To all who are possessed of a real in- 
terest in the problems of enduring world 
peace this volume can be of practical as- 
sistance, not in offering a simple blueprint 
of things that must be done, but rather in 
the revelation of the complexity of ideas 
of what should be done, ideas often at 
variance with one another. As the editors 
rightly point out: “Increased specialization 
has produced a departmentalization in 
American thought [and elsewhere, they 
might have added] which is particularly 
dangerous in the: light of the past two- 
decades.” Totalitarian systems abroad 
have attempted to counteract this state of 
affairs by ruthless elimination of all opin- 
ions but one. To avoid that fate in 
America, “those who are helping to mold 
American thought should make an effort 
to meet one another, so as to reach a 
clearer mutual understanding.” A perusal 
of papers and comments leaves one ready 
to agree that the conference which has 
produced Approaches to World Peace “has 


Peace. 
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helped its own members contribute in some 
degree” to the definition of a grave world 
problem and “perhaps even its solution.” 

JOHANNES MATTERN 
hns Hopkins University 


WILLIAM F. R. The Super-Powers. 
Só: 184. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
(088, 1944. $2.00, 


oe Dr. Fox’s muscular prose and tight rea- 


soning present the mest convincing argu- 
ments for the Grand Design of great-power 
collabjration which thus far have appeared 
in print. The super-powers are the United 
States, Britain, and the Soviet Union, for 
only these powers are world powers in the 
true sense of the word. They alone pos- 
sess military potentials large and mebile 
enough to be brought to bear in several 
theaters of power conflict. 

Dr. Fox astutely anticipated the formula 
which was to provide the basis of agree- 
ment at Dumbarton Oaks, namely, the 
principle of the unanimity of the Big 
Three. Because they “have assumed the 
brunt of the struggle against the aggressors 
and the main responsibility for its success,” 
they zre placed, as a Soviet spokesman put 
it, “in a special position.” Hence the new 
world order will be as enduring as the una- 
nimity of the “leading powers.” Geo- 
graphic remoteness, Dr. Fox believes, will 


make it enormously difficult for one super- 


power to defeat another. Hence the very 
logic of the power political situation sug- 
gests that political and ideological con- 
flicts be smothered into compromise.. It is 
this thesis that Dr. Fox propounds as skill- 
fully as any advocate of peace-for-our-time 
through great-power collaboration. 

Dr. Fox compiles a balance sheet of 


_ United States-British relations and disposes 


` elegantly of the most cherished fossils in 


the museum of Anglophobia. The pivotal 
issue of United States foreign policy is 
the strategical interdependence, of the 
United States and the British Common- 
wealth. “Great Britain is the ‘sole buyer’ 
of American military might. . . . Unless 
it is transmitted through Britain to the 
world's main zone of conflict the United 
States can do little to control its own 
destiny.” 

Dr. Anglo-American 


Fox recognizes 
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teamwerk as an imperative of United 
States foreign policy. He does not pur- 
sue ths line of reasoning to’ its logical 
conclusion: the problems of the British 
Empire cannot be separated from the 
problems of Anglo-American-Soviet rela- 
tionships as neatly as we may wish for the 
sake of symmetry in spheres of influence. 
It is as good a guess as any that the Mal- 
thusian peoples of western Europe, a thor- 
oughly beaten and controlled Germany, and 
the rest of the devastated Continent, will 
be power politically “passive” for some 
time tc come. It is likely that the super- 
powers will follow Dr. Fox’s advice and 
agree cn “general objectives,” to wit, how 
to prevent Germany from becoming again 
a makeweight in the European balance of 
power and rearming in the process. But 
super-fower unanimity in Europe cannot 
freeze into immobility the population dy- 
namics and ideological ferment of the East. 
If it is the “inescapable interest” of the 


United States to underwrite the security of ` 


the Br tish Commonwealth, United States 
commitments must extend to the Near and 
Middle East. It will be in these areas that 
the suger-powers’ capacity for compromise 
will have to stand the crucial test. Dr. Fox 
alludes to this question. He does not an- 
swer it 

Dr. Fox competently explores the al- 
ternatives of the short and middle run 
which face the coalition of powers who 
are figating and winning the war against 
thae Axs. Dr. Fox, a disenchanted realist, 
does not read into this coalition glowing 
promises for Civitas Humana. If the set- 
tlement can prevent a third world war 
within one generation, it will have justified 
the “snecial position” which the super- 
powers now arrogate to themselves. This 
book saould be -read by whosoever seeks 
for ammunition to use against perfection- 
ists wko would rather have no settlement 
at all tnan one based on compromise. 

ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 
University of Pennsylvania 


Rosincer, LAWRENCE K. Chines War- 
time Politics, 1937-1944, Pp. viii, 133. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1944 $2.00. 


Recent events in. Sino-American rela- 


ha 
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tions, in particular the recall of General 
Joseph W. Stilwell, have served as some- 
thing.of a climax in focusing American at- 
tention on the perplexing subject of China’s 
domestic politics. It is a subject on which 
we have had only a limited literature, and 
much of this limited stock has been in the 
nature of special pleading. 

The volume under review is premised on 
the assumption that “despite the conserva- 
tism of Chinese life and the persistence of 
age-old social patterns and habits, the vio- 
lent upheavals of the war with its vast dis- 
placement of population and economic life 
have forced political changes which are 
bound to influence the whole plan of Chi- 
nese postwar government and economic de- 
velopment.” 

My. Rosinger, who is a research associate 
of the Foreign Policy Association, has lim- 
ited himself to “a narrative of the major 
events in national political and wartime 
administration.” After presenting a brief 
background on Chinese nationalism, he dis- 
cusses in sixty pages of text: the nature of 
China’s new unity, the guerrilla warfare 
conducted behind Japanese lines, Wang 
Ching-wei and the peace party, rifts in 
Chinese unity, the wartime organization 
and personnel of Chungking, the position 
of Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang, 
the People’s Political Council, the relation 
of Chunking with the provinces, and, 
finally, the constitutional movement. 

Mr. Rosinger’s narrative is factual, re- 
strained, and clear. He presents no “case” 
for any particular party, group, faction, 
or clique in China’s tangled politics; but 
his exposition makes it quite obvious that 
many of the dissensions within “Free” 
China are fundamental in character. This 
applies to many of the cleavages within 
the Kuomintang, and to the open hostility 
between the right wing of the Kuomintang 
and the Communists. Of particular in- 
terest in this respect is the discussion of 
the “far-reaching social implications” of 
“mobile and guerrilla warfare” carried on 
largely by the Eighth Route Communist 
Army. -> 
Perhaps Mr. Rosinger’s most penetrating 
criticism of Chungking and the Kuomin- 
tang is the statement “that the govern- 
ment does not make proper use of the 





nal direction of a few leaders, while 
ordinates really carry the burden without 
being subject to the incentives and re- 
straints arising from public responsibility.” 

The volume concludes with some sixty- 
six pages of carefully selected documents 
illustrating some of the ideological con- 
flicts in China’s wartime politics. These, 
together with Mr. Rosinger’s essay, de- 
serve a large audience. 

PauL H. CLYDE 
Duke University 


NANAVATI, MANILAL B., and J. J. ANJARIA. 
The Indian Rural Problem. Pp. vii, 422. 
Bombay: The Indian Society of Agricul- 
tural Economics, 1944. Rs. 8. 


This is a constructive survey of India’s 
complex rural problems. A careful perusal 
of the various conditions which have 
thwarted “uplift work” in India’s 700,000 
villages is bound to prove revealing. Dur- 
ing the past fifty years Indians of broader 
outlook and scientific training have been 
sedulously busy thinking through India’s 
problems; as a result, scholarly and pains- 
taking reports and recommendations have 
been forthcoming to explain India’s known 
and unpublicized potentials. Among the 
important public service organizations 
which are engaged in the preparation of 
competent studies, Indian Society of Agri- 
cultural Economics stands high. Under its 
auspices Sir Manilal Nanavati, in collabo- 
ration with Professor Anjaria, has put 
forth a survey which is under review. 

This book, of some 400 pages, is divided 
into three parts: (1) The facts, (2) Re- 
form policies and measures, and (3) Con- 
structive rural sociology. The first part 
consists of a brief background of perma- 
nent facts of geography and available re- 
sources followed by statistical data as to 
population situation, occupational distribu- 
tion, income, health, and agriculture. It 
is a running survey describing conditions 
and depicting deficiency factors which in- 
fluence India’s rural life. 

‘The second part covers the history of 
policies and measures, with comments on 
comparable sittiations in other countries, 
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iscussion of India’s land tenure and 






hus impediment to agricultural recon- 
struction. The pointing out of India’s 
weaknesses, inherent as well as acquired, 
has consumed much space, which indicates 
that even today the authors consider it 
necessary to drive these home to all con- 
cerned, in order to pave the way for pro- 
posing constructive measures. 

The third part is sociological and re- 
freshing in that it grapples with the con- 
troversial and often misleading opinions 
expressed on India’s rural conditions. The 
authors meet the “population pressure” 
argument by pointing out that “the prob- 
lem is more tractable from the production 
end than from the population end,” the 
latter being obviously complex and wrapped 


in speculation. They also, most correctly, 


point out that the rate of population 
growth in, Europe has been higher than in 
India, but the free nations of Europe 
avoided maladjustment in their national 
economy by (1) raising the level of pro- 
duction, (2) assisting industrialization, (3) 
providing lands for settlement by breaking 
up larger estates and reclaiming unculti- 
vated lands, and (4) miscellaneous meas- 
ures to raise farm incomes. None of these 
have been seriously tried in India, but 
she has merely persisted in clinging to her 
agricultural basis of economy. With the 
coming of foreign cultural and economic 
impacts, and because of the inevitable in- 
crease in population and the depletion of 
agricultural productivity, she has been 
faced with the problem of reconstruction 
of her productive agencies and rehkabilita- 
tion of her people. 

During World Wars I and u India has 
been utilized, through emergency indus- 
tries, to meet the pressing needs of Allied 
powers. Whether after this war India will 
be treated io the sorry experiences of 
1919-29, when Indian industries suffered 
setbacks (with few exceptions), is yet to 
be seen. But development of industries 
accompanied by agricultural reconstruc- 
tion has shown itself to be the sure road 
to rural and social reforms in India. Only 
in that way can the vicious circle of pov- 
erty and backwardness be broken and In- 
dia made capable of standing on her own 


systems, which have become a 
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resources and thus absorbing her manpower 
in gainful occupations. 

The Indian rural problem is a challenge, 
as the authors assert, both to the rulers and 
te the ruled, and it must be faced honestly 
and now to save India from becoming a 
danger zone to her neighbors and a dis- 
credit te the high ideals of the United Na- 
tions. No wonder, then, that to most peo- 
ple Ind.a’s political struggle for freedom 
should seem to be fundamental. Intelli- 
gent and civilized view of a nation’s pre- 
dicament in modern times and particularly 
in these most testing years of brutal con- 
flicsts of economic interests cannot, how- 
ever, afford to connive at the basic facts of 
collectiv2 well-being. The authors there- 
fore have done a timely service by delving 
into suca facts and policies, with the hope 
that their survey and recommendations will 
rot be relegated to files as has been, the 
case wita similar studies. 

R. V. GOGATE 

Graduate School 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Ropeqgusin, CHARLES (ISABEL A. Warp, 
Translator). The Economic Develop- 
ment of French Indo-China, with a sup- 
plement by John R. Andrus and Katrine 
R. C. Greene. Pp. vii, 400. New York: 
Oxforc. University Press, 1944. $4.00. 


After an uncritical and too brief histori- 
cal intrcduction, Professor Robequain of 
the Sorbonne plunges immediately into an 
excellent Baedeker-like description of the 
gecgraphy and people, the means of com- 
munication (roads, railroads, waterways, 
ports, amd air bases), the agricultural and 
industria. development, and the ‘foreign 
trade of Indo-China. This may subse- 
quently prove of immense value to the 
Allied military and naval authorities. Un- 
fortunately, the map included by the pub- 


lishers is poor, omitting many of the places. 


mentioned in the text. 

Althouzh writing more from the point of 
view of the French colonizer than from 
that of the native, the author makes many 
keen observations. The unity which struc- 
ture and surface have denied to the coun- 
try has rot been fully attained politically 
by the inkabitants of Laos, Tonkin, Annam, 
Cambodiz, and Cochin China, which have 


tat 
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+ separate local governments, subject to 
over-all French control. In this malarial 
region, where the mountains and highlands 
are practically uninhabited and where sec- 
tions of delta settlement, particularly in 
Tonkin, are overpopulated, it is dubious 
whether the white race can take root and 
become permanently established without 
losing some of its purity and inborn char- 
acteristics. Europeans number only about 
one in 544, and of the twenty-three million 
natives, 72 per cent are Annamites, who 
occupy one-tenth of the country. Conse- 
quently, a population density map would 
shed greater light on the economy of the 
area than an ethno-linguistic map. 


A great rice civilization prevails, and. 


traditional industries, employing more 
workers than modern ones, supply local 
needs. Increased industrial development, 
which would not destroy family industries, 
is feasible. This could improve the lot 
of the native, but it is no remedy for the 
fundamental problem of overpopulation, 
and more is expected from agricultural 
progress. The French direction of the 
country’s economic development alternated 
between a tendency to restrict it so as not 
to hinder the mother country and a de- 
sire to give freedom and autonomy to the 
colony. Through their activity the aver- 
age standard of living of the natives rose 
slightly, but unhappily the colony’s human 
resources grew as fast as the opportunities 
afforded them. For the successful prog- 
ress ofa colonial empire, the author ac- 
curately foresees the necessity, for greater 
native participation in all the colony’s en- 
terprises and in every phase of its eco- 
nomic life. | 

A fine chapter on capital and its circula- 
tion, showing the sensitivity of Indo-Chi- 
nese public finance to economic change, is 
contributed by Guy Lacam. There is also 
a supplement on developments from 1939 
to 1943 by John Andrus and Katrine 
Greene, which is more political than eco- 
nomic. It describes the gradual entry and 
dominance of the Japanese and the farce 
_ of Indo-China’s “dominion status” as part 
of the French Empire, with administrative 
posts filled by puppet Frenchmen : con- 
trolled by the Japanese Ambassador. Yet 
trade and industry, having broken away 
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from too great co-ordination with the 


- French economy, increased their relation- 


ship with neighboring areas, and this pro- 
duced a more well-rounded and better 
integrated economy, fitting more efficiently 
into the trade and economic development 
of the western Pacific. 
Apert E. KANE 
Washington, D. C. 


CHAMBERLIN, WILLIAM Henry. The 
Ukraine: A Submerged Nation. Pp. 91. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1944. 
$1.75. 

This slim volume by the author of The 
Russian Revolution, 1917-1921 is designed 
to present in popular form the past and 
the present of the Ukrainian people. The 
concluding chapter offers some forecasts 
as to its future. 

Two chapters cover in twenty-six pages 
the history of the Ukraine up to 1917. 
The following two deal with its recent 
history. One chapter contains informa- 
tion on the fate of the western Ukrainians 
after the last World War. 

To this reviewer, the most interesting 
part of the book is that dealing with what 
the author calls “the political famine,” 
the results of which Mr. Chamberlin was 
able to observe at first hand during his 
trip through the Ukraine in 1933. He 
estimates the number of deaths during 
that famine as “over three million,” out 
of a population of almost thirty-two mil- 
lion according to the census of January 1, 
1933. 

The very fact of severe losses in human 
life during the famine was denied ét the 
time by some of the American journalists 
stationed in Russia. Even such a well- 
informed and fair-minded student of the 


Soviet scene as Sir John Maynard did not 


seem to believe that the famine had caused 
the deaths of millions. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Chamberlin’s testimony 
assumes particular importance. 

In reading the book, one is unable to 
escape the impression that the author did 
not delve deeply into the sources of the 
earlier history of the Ukraine. On the 
other hand, chapters dealing with the more 
recent events bear the stamp of the au- 
thor’s wide knowledge in the field of Soviet 
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history, of his own experiences there for 
some twelve years, and of his thorough ac- 
Quaintance with the current literature in 
the field examined. 

Mr. Chamberlin reaches the conclusion 
that the fate of the Ukrainians in eastern 
Europe was harder after the First World 
War than it was before when they were 
divided between the former Russian and 
Austro-Hungarian Empires. He also main- 
tains that the Ukrainian national problem 
is closely linked with the triumph of de- 
mocracy and individual liberty in the So- 
viet Union as a whole. 

The author’s contention that “because 
- of nationalist and social oppression, the 
Ukrainians have not been given a fair 
chance to develop an adequate number of 
trained military officers” does not seem to 
have any foundation in fact; as there was 
no discrimination against Ukrainians on 
nationalist grounds in military and naval 
schools of Czarist Russia. Social discrimi- 
nations affected Ukrainians very much in 
the same way as Great Russians. 

Furthermore, the author is correct in 
stating that Petlura issued antipogrom or- 
ders (p. 51). However, he either was un- 
able to enforce these orders or did not 
exert himself in this direction. His gov- 
ernment’s record in this respect was notori- 
ously bad. 

As a popular introduction to the study 
of the Ukrainian problem, the volume is 
adequate. 

D. FEDOTOFF WHITE 

Indian Rock, Fla. 


DALLIN, Davm J. (Joserm SHAPLEN, 
Translator). The Real Soviet Russia. 
Pp. 260. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1944. $3.50. 


In his first chapter Dr. Dallin (un- 
doubtedly a nom de plume) opens with 
a blast against those writers who go to 
Russia and either do not know Russian 
or are handicapped by government re- 
strictions or both, yet write books on 
Russia. Dr. Dallin evidently knows the 
language, but he is equally handicapped: 
he never visited the land since he left it, 
and according to my knowledge his depar- 
ture dates back at least a quarter of a 
century, during which time a good many 
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things have happened. | Furthermore, Dr. 
Dallin is very critical of all data that 
come from Soviet Russia, but it is curious 
to note. that his bibliography at the end- 
of the book lists about 95 per cent of 
exactly the kind of sources the authen- 
ticity o7 which he questions. 

Granted that Dr. Dallin has gathered: 
some hghly unpleasant things about So- 
viet Russia, I nevertheless question very 
seriously whether that is “real Russia.” 
The mainsprings of the Revolution are 
alien to him, as they usually are to most 
of those who are violently cast out by the 
social ferces of a great revolution. Exiles 
are invariably bad interpreters, and Dr. 
Dallin holds a record of being “an exile 
from foar countries.” History has proved 
time amd again this weakness of political 
emigrees, with perhaps the finest illustra- 
tion in the case of the English Catholics 
who inspired the Spanish Armada. To Dr. 
Dallin, :zhe Revolution has produced noth- 
ing but an omnipotent „bureaucracy. The 
invisible but most significant social forces 
unleashed by the Revolution mean very 
little to him. 

Dr. Tallin believes in substantiating his 
thesis vith numerous charts and figures. 
He has neatly put together figures concern- 
ing everything: “social pyramids” and in- 
come ot “free labor, slave labor and un- 
free peasants.” To be sure, he admits that 
it is “impossible to work scientifically with 
uncertain figures”; nevertheless, he uses 
those uacertain figures with utmost cer- 
tainty. Thus Dr. Dallin tells us even how 
many hours women wage earners spend 
preparimg meals as compared with those 
who stay at home: the former spend 470 
hours per annum, the latter 997 hours. 
He even knows how many hours these 
stand in line for purchases: 152 hours and 
182 hours, respectively. ° 

Whense does this information come? 
There is hardly any indication as to the 
sources. Are the figures obtained from 
Soviet >ublications listed in the book? 
Referring to Mr. Molotov’s figures con- 
cerning wages in Russia, Dr. Dallin dis- 
misses tnem curtly as “sheer propaganda.” 
Would rot perhaps the other sources which 
Dr. Dalin uses also be sheer propaganda? 

Dr. Callin is a prolific, clever, and able 
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writer, and whatever he wishes to produce 
he forges on his anvil with extreme skill. 
The result is a thesis which, to use the 
eternal and simple wisdom of Lincoln, is a 
nice dog if you prefer that kind of a dog. 
"Small wonder that a certain syndicated 
column recommends the book heartily as 
the kind that should not only be made a 
present to oneself, but be given “to your 
friend, your son or daughter in school, 
your pastor.” It may be given to all of 
them; but in my opinion, in all fairness, 
` it should be accompanied with an explana- 
tion as to “what kind of a dog it is.” It 
is Dr. Dallin’s Russia, but not “Real So- 
viet Russia.” 
ANATOLE G. MAzour » 
University of Nevada 


- NEWMAN, BERNARD. Balkan Background. 
Pp. 354. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1945. $2.50. 


The Balkans still remain a terra incog- 
nita for the average American or English 
scholar, and most American and English 
political and historical writers have treated 
this strategically important region very 
lightly, prone to forget that in both World 
Wars the strategy of Germany’s aggression 
was to lead from Germany proper to the 
Balkans and from there to Europe as a 
whole, with the world as the final destina- 
tion. Hence any acceptable volume on this 
topic is welcome, and Newman’s book is 
a readable addition to the rapidly growing 
library in this field. 

Yet, as a contribution the publication is 
. interesting but undistinguished. It is lack- 
ing in thoroughness and wanting in that 
judicious quality so essential to a correct 
presentation of issues involved. One is 
annoyed by the frequent oversimplification 
of facts and concepts. To state that Bul- 
garia was “the first [Balkan country] to be 
enslaved by the Turks, the last to be freed” 
(p. 31), is to ignore the fact that Albania 
was the last country set up in the Balkans. 
If Newman implies that the “komitadji” 
means “irregular bands,” he should note 
that the word means a “committee.” To 
propound that in Rumania, “as in Hun- 
gary, the gypsies are the accepted guard- 
ians of the national music” (p. 93) means 
also to disregard such great Rumanian 
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composers as Enesco. Since Rumania’s 
Peasant Party fused with the National 
Party of Transylvania after World War I, 
its full name is The National Peasant 
Party—and not only “The Peasant Party” 
(p. 107). Juliu Maniu, its leader, is not 
a peasant (p. 108), but a lawyer who 
comes from a family with long legal asso- 
ciations. Nikola Mashitch was not “an- 
other peasant chief” (p. 171), but a civil 
engineer who represented Serbia’s urban 
middle classes. The Italians did not drop 
“all pretence of Albanian autonomy” a 
few days after the occupation of this coun- 
try (p. 239); in fact, on June 3, 1939, 
Vittorio Emanuele III, Re d'Italia e d’Al- 
bania, proclaimed in Rome the new con- 
stitution of the Albanian kingdom. 

Newman’s moral ideas also seem fre- 
quently out of focus. We just cannot 
swallow his statement that, after Czecho- 
slovakia was broken, “Hungary pursued a 
very reasonable course” (p. 153). The 
events of December 1944 seemed to nullify 
his dictum that “there is a wide desire for 
even closer links with the British Empire” 
on the part of Greece (p. 265). 

Newman is at his worst in his last chap- 
ter, “The New Balkans.” There we read 
that “mentally and spiritually, there is no 
bar to Balkan unity; on the contrary, there 
are powerful ties of culture, economic in- 
terest, and religion” (p. 294); yet some 
pages later Newman admits that “we must 
not overlook the intense nationalism of the 
region” (p. 331). And the less is said 
about the “Short Reading List,” the better. 

This indicates that the discerning reader 
would do well to regard the book as a jour- 
nalistic introduction to the Balkans rather 
than as an zuthoritative source of iniorma- 
tion. The book is sometimes entertaining, 
and often singularly innocent. The result 
is a curious mixture which both stimulates 
and disappoints. 

JosEPH S. ROUCEK 

Hofstra College 


Kris, Ernst, and Hans Sprrer (and As- 
sociates). German Radio Propaganda. 
Pp. xiv, 529. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. $4.00. 

This fascinating and timely study of 
radio propaganda broadcast by the Ger- 
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man Government to the home population 
during the present war throws much light 
on the ideology and tactics of the Nazi 
dictators. It likewise provides us with in- 
valuable data on the reactions of the Ger- 
man people to victory and defeat, espe- 
cially to actual bombing and privation. 
The work of acknowledged authorities, 
aided by exhaustive research undertaken 
in collaboration by a large staff of ex- 
perts, this is the leading work on the 
subject. It is of permanent value to the 
historian as well as the student of propa- 
genda and public opinion. Planners for 
the postwar Germany will neglect its les- 
sans at their peril. 

Here is a tale of diabolical cunning (but 
a cunning not devoid of serious errors of 
judgment), a story of gross prevarication 
and dissimulation (but not without some 
unavoicable concessions to candor and 
truth). There is pleading and intimida- 
tion, sickening praise of self plus unmiti- 
gated vituperation of the enemy. One can- 
not peruse these pages without renewed 
hatred of such a.despicable regime, but at 
the same time one cannot but be impressed 
by the ingenuity and astuteness of a ruth- 
less, ever dangerous enemy. 

To dominate the German masses and use 
them to their own purposes is the main 
object of the German home propaganda. 
This is the process of Menschenfuehrung, 
or government through the people, despite 
the people. To Herr Goebbels, belief in 
the manageability of man has replaced be- 
lief in the perfectability of man. In demo- 
` cratic countries the radio serves the cus- 
tomer; in Nazi Germany it serves the 


government. The totalitarian propagandist . 


attempts to prevent the German from 
knowing himself; the latter must think, 
feel, and behave as the propagandist tells 
him he actually does. Above all, the indi- 
vidual German must avoid objective rea- 
soning, and believe only what he is told 
to believe. 

A false and distorted idea of the world 
is presented to the German listener, and 
by constant reiteration is made to appear 
to be the real world. For instance, the 
listener is given the impression that no 
one outside of Germany is ever concerned 
with anything but German victory; all 
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news reporting in the world pays tribute 
to the German cause. The peoples of the 
occupieG countries prosper under German 
occupation and show gratitude to their 
chivalrous and merciful conquerors. Ger- 
many fights, not for herself alone, but for 
all of Europe, for she is the champion of 
culture against the bestiality of commu- 
nism (although here a hint of loot some- 
what conpromises the purity of the pic- 
ture). Furthermore, the German soldier 
and avictor always fights fair; the Nazi 
bomber spares the hospital and the church, 
while the British flyer drops his bombs 
purposely on the school and trains his 
machine gun on the helpless civilian. This 
picture 5 so childishly one-sided that one 
wonders whether even the more gullible 
German can believe in it for long. 


The most important task of the German ` 


home ratio is to keep up the morale of 
the population through thick and thin. A 
significart feature of such propaganda is 
a recognition by Goebbels of the existence 
among tae people of moral values which 
must be taken into account. Thus when 
an aggression is contemplated—such as the 
attack on Norway—the enemy is charged 
with plamning just such an attack himself. 
Thus an aggression is transformed into 
unavoidable self-defense. The violation of 
the pact with Russia is explained as pro- 
voked b7 the unconscionable conduct of 
Moscow. The emphasis on the humanity 
and chivalry of the Germen soldier, and 
the attempt to hide the worst atrocities 
from ths German population (although 
much of the terrible oppression of the 
Jews is Freely admitted) are also conces- 
sions to moral convictions. 

When Germany was winning, the task 
was easy But when defeat came, the job 
became much more complex. One must 
admire the astuteness with which Goebbels 
handled zhe situation; he had an answer 
for every setback. A rout is merely a 
strategic retreat; the shortened lines make 
the deferse of the homeland easier; hope 
of a cotnterattack is held out, but with 
cers to evoid rash promises; emphasis is 
placed o2 past victories. Here it is in- 
teresting that Goebbels has proved a much 


better propagandist than Hitler, who must. 


have exasperated his propaganda minister 
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with his rash promises as he dumfounded 
his generals with his “inspired” strategy. 
Goering, too, is inclined to make grave 
errors by saying brutally what Goebbels 
would express with Machiavellian finesse. 

The light thrown on the Nazi leaders is 
one of the features of the book. We note 
that Hitler’s appearances on the radio be- 
come more and more rare as the defeats 
mount up. In fact, Hitler appears to be 
something of a quitter, while Goebbels 
never lets up for a moment, no matter how 
bitter the defeat. Through all this period 
of defeat, Goebbels never forgets one ma- 
jor preoccupation—the necessity to uphold 
the prestige both of Hitler and of the en- 
tire Nazi regime. Some of these efforts 
are remarkably transparent, and could not 
have convinced many people. “National 
Socialism stands at the center of achieve- 
ment in times of victory but tends to sepa- 
rate itself from the suffering body during 
times of defeat” (p. 175). 

Some Allied proposals for weakening 
Germany after the war (“Vansittartism”; 
the Morgenthau plan), and the insistence 
on “unconditional surrender,” have proved 
a godsend to Herr Goebbels. Such im- 
prudences on our part have helped him to 
sustain German morale through the worst 
defeats, and in fact have made it possible 
to turn Germany into a nation of fanatics 
determined to resist to the end. In this 
connection the diktat of Versailles and 
the alleged violation of Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points are used to good advantage. The 
treatment of this subject (pp. 484 ff.) 
could be studied to good advantage by 
all postwar planners. 

At the close, the authors have something 
to say of democracy’s counterattack by 
radio: “The radio has punctured the iso- 
lation of the German people. Despite the 
devices of Nazi propaganda, the news that 
Allied propaganda is able to give gradually 
reaches the German people. And if there 
is news of facts which clearly show the 
advantage of free sociecy, its essence and 
its value, such news is better than any 
persuasion. Victory speaks for itself and 
so does progress” (p. 491). 

Joun B. WHITTON 

Princeton University 
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GURVITCH, Georces. La déclaration des 
droits sociaux, Pp. 190. New York: 
Editions de la Maison Frangaise, Inc., 
1944. No price. 


The central part of this book is formed 
by a draft Declaration of Social Rights for 
the rejuvenated French Republic, kut by 
implication for all advanced nations and 
for the Great Society of Humanity. The 
declaration is preceded by a long intro- 
duction (pp. 17—88) where Gurvitch de- 
picts the obstacles to freedom which have 
arisen in “economic feudalism” (monopoly 
capitalism) and offers the principle of 
“pluralism of social groupings” as the only 
way to overcome them. It is followed by 
a commentary (pp. 121-188) where the 
individual clauses of the draft are explained 
and vindicated against possible objections. 

In reality, Gurvitch’s declaration is an 
economic constitution of society. This 
constitution divides the economic system 
into three sectors—private, public, and 
social. The private sector is limited to 
land tilled by owners and members of their 
families, - personal dwellings, and small 
shops run by artisans. The public sector, 
in French conditions, would presumably 
consist of post and telegraph, the schools, 
the hospitals, and perhaps the railways. 
All the rest forms the “social sector,” based 
on the principle of “federal property”; in 
other words, belonging to the collectivity. 
It is to be managed by complicated coun- 
cils where the workers and employees of 


-the enterprise, the labor unions, and the 


consumers, general and special, are to be 
represented. On the foundation of these 
councils a Supreme Economic Council, or 
the National Economic Parliament, should 
be formed. This council should not only 
direct the activity of the enterprises of the 
social sector, but also “plan” the activity 
of those of the private one, despite the lack 
of any representafion of private owners in 
the system of planning agencies. 

The economic organization of Gurvitch’s 
dreams must function not within the state 
but independently of it; this is just “the 
guarantee of freedom through pluralism.” 
If conflicts arise, they must be solved by 
a Court of Arbitration, to consist of an 
equal number of representatives of the 
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state and of the economic organization. 
This court would be an organ of the na- 
tion, which, according to Gurvitch, is su- 
perior both to the state and to the eco- 
nomic organization; his declaration of 
rights is intended to be not an act of the 
state, but: of the nation. 

In Gurvitch’s plan of social reform one 
easily recognizes the ideas of Proudhon, 
indebtedness to whom Gurvitch never 
ceases to emphasize, and of the syndical- 
ists, with some technical elaboration not 
to be found in their works. The plan is 
of practical interest, since a certain degree 
of socialization, very probably will char- 
acterize postwar France. It must, how- 
ever, be emphasized that General de 
Gaulle’s three sectors of economics (see his 
speech of October 1, 1944) do not coincide 
with those of Gurvitch; de Gaulle’s are 
the ‘nationalized, the managed, and the 
competitive ones, the second and the third 
based on private property. 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 

Fordham University 


NEWTON-WHITE, E. Canadian Restoration. 
Pp. x, 227. Boston: Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., 1944. $3.00. 


This volume is concerned chiefly with 
forest conservation and attempts to discuss 
its significance to unemployment, under- 
population, mislocated population, farming 
poverty, community decay, and misman- 
agement of natural resources. Soil de- 
. terloration, fire, destruction of forests and 
wild life, and lack of control over water 
are to be met by an emphasis on engi- 
neering works, reforestation under various 
heads, fire protection, wild-life restoration, 
and recreation, Finally, the author is con- 
cerned with community rehabilitation and 
devices for restoring a sense of community 
based on private enterprise. According to 
the jacket, he has been a free-lance writer 
in the interests of conservation over a long 
period. He submitted the plan elaborated 
in the book to a “federal organization 
studying postwar problems at Ottawa” set 
up during the first few months of the war. 
In the main, it can be said that the discus- 
sion is too vague and general. 

` H. A. Innis 
University of Toronto 
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CALDWELL, Lynton, K. The Administra- 
tive Theories of Hamilton and Jefferson. 
Pp. ix 244. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1944. $3.50. 


“The drigin of the administrative rivalry 
between Hamilton and Jefferson lies in the 
indefinite manner in which the scope of the 
executive departments was defined by Con- 
gress ani in the conflicting interpretations 
of Jefferson and Hamilton concerning their 
authority. and responsibility in the adminis- 
tration, which Washington does not appear 
to have properly reconciled.” 

There is a lesson here for every execu- 
tive, private or public. 

“Ham-lton is our great teacher of the 
organization and administration of public 
power; _efferson, our chief expositor of its 
control. Jefferson’s fear of unlimited cen- 
tralized administrative authority inspired a 
corrective for Hamilton’s overly sanguine 
expectation that the public interest would 
be served by responsible but unlimited pub- 
lic admiristration. The philosophy of gov- 
ernment acting positively to promote the 
public welfare~—-a conception in which 
Hamiltor and Jefferson concurred—is ac- 
cepted by virtually all segments of public 
opinion, and it is as the great tasks of 
modern administration are undertaken that 
concern for effective execution and regard 
for individual liberties reveal the continu- 
ing relevance of the thought of Alexander 
Hamiltor and Thomas Jefferson.” 

Hamil-on was the first and most persua- 
sive advacate of national supremacy and a 
unified public administrative system. He 
favored 2 greater degree of governmental 
guidance and control than nineteenth-cen- 
tury America was willing to accept, but he 
ever insisted that the area of individual 
freedom and opportunity be enlarged. 

The utimate purpose of Jefferson’s de- 
sire to cecentralize government and limit 
the tenure of office was not the reduction 
of the public power, but rather its control. 
He was =qually insistent that government 
promote the public welfare and happiness. 

The zation was the hub upon which 
Hamiltor’s thought turned, whereas with 


` Jefferson the individual was uppermost. 


In parallel chapters there are presented 
for eack man a biographical note, the 
personaly factor in his philosophy of 
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administration, the political basis of his 
administrative ideas, his principles of ad- 
- ministration, his thinking concerning the or- 
ganization of public administration and the 
distribution of authority, his ideas on pub- 
lic policy and on administrative policy in 
the public service. Two concluding chap- 
ters are entitled “Administrative Conflict” 


and “Comparative Contributions.” There 
is an index. 
This is, indeed, a valuable book. 
H. R. ENstow 


Albany, N. Y. 


Mises, Lupwic von. Bureaucracy. Pp. 
viii, 125. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1944. $2.00. 


If this volume were written as a cam- 
paign document, it would merit attention 
at the technical level as a contrivance for 
obfuscating debate in accordance with the 
adage: “If you can’t convince them, con- 
fuse them.” It is offered, however, as a 
serious piece of analysis. 

Apparently a course in economic theory 
is our sole salvation. “Whether one likes 
it or not, it is a fact that the main issues 
of present day politics are purely eco- 
nomic and cannot be understood without 
a grasp of economic theory.” According 
to the author, the “economists” are pitted 
against the “progressives.” The latter be- 
lieve in socialism, the former in a free 
market, Thus the author reduces the com- 
plexities of our age to a bald ideological 
impasse. “People do not realize that in 
an unhampered labor market, manipulated 
neither by labor-union pressures nor by 
government-fixed minimum wage rates, un- 
employment affects only small groups for 
a short time. Under free capitalism unem- 
ployment is a comparatively unimportant 
temporary phenomenon; there prevails a 
permanent tendency for unemployment to 
disappear.” This sums up the author’s 
case against governmental responsibility for 
social security and all related measures or 
controls. The empty formalism of con- 
cepts such as an “unhampered labor mar- 
ket” or “free capital” vitiates the argument 
of the whole book. 

Von Mises criticizes with great acuteness 
the weaknesses of men acting as bureau- 
crats. He does not like the regimenta- 


_level of abstraction. 
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tion and subordination of individual ener- 
gies involved. (Who does!) But implicit 
and unrecognized in the author’s argument 
is the premise that all individuals should 
subordinate themselves to the economic law 
of the free market and that the worst in- 
subordination is to use legislation or ad- 
ministration to secure services or to police 
abuses or to achieve social goals. What 
does representative government mean if 
voters are told that they cannot use public 
policies to carry out common purposes? 
Von Mises prefers to operate at a higher 
He states: “The 
main matter is: Capitalism or Socialism? 
Which?” (p. 110). The best antidote to 
this quotation is the author’s concluding 
sentence: “Just common sense is needed 
to prevent men from falling prey to ilusory 
fantasies and empty catch words.” 

Von Mises, however, can be of little aid 
here. He faces the reader with spurious 
alternatives, tells him that compromise 
merely aggravates the situation, and pro- 
claims that the general trend is toward 
totalitarianism’ He has hopelessly con- 
fused the abuses of “Etatism” and social 
toadyism with the practical advantages, for 
example, of harnessing the rivers of the 
Tennessee Valley. As the author looks 
about him he concludes that “the post- 
office clerk is the prototype of future man.” 
“The paradise of the future is visualized as 
an all-embracing bureaucratic apparatus.” 
What an odd impression and what a con- 
trast with the observant reactions of Lord 
Bryce or de Tocqueville! They, too, in 
their generations expressed doubts about 
the continuance of our democratic institu- 
tions, but they saw us as more than a na- 
tion of potential postal clerks in need of a 
course in economic theory as preached by 
the “Austrian School.” 

PENDLETON HERRING 

Harvard University 


Koenic, Lours WILLIAM. The Presidency 
and the Crisis. Pp. 166. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1944. $2.00. 


The author has chosen to discuss the 
power of the office of the President in 
foreign relations, in military affairs, and on 
the home front during the crisis period 
from the invasion of Poland to Pearl Har- 
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bor. Dr. Koenig, in examining the Presi- 
dency of the United States, is concerned 
with such questions as the sufficiency of his 
powers “to meet the challenge of the crisis, 
or was there serious omission of essential 
powers? Were they flexible enough to 
satisfy the need for a changing strategy, or 
were they rigid; did they so confine the 
President that his effort occasionally was 
clumsy: and inefficient? Were they promptly 
at the disposal of the President, or did he 
acquire them only after serious delays 
which weakened the effectiveness of action 
when finally the powers could be used?” 
Executive powers have undergone re- 
markable expansion in the interval between 
the two World Wars, in both the dictator- 
ships and the democracies. Unlike most 


foreign executives, however, the American - 


President draws his powers in emergency 
from a variety of sources, such as the Con- 
stitution, the Congress, and the interpreta- 
tions of the Supreme Court. However, in 
the field of foreign relations during the 
period under discussion, the President did 
not find himself shackled, although his ac- 
tions now and then were circurventive. 
The direct telephone connection to 10 
Downing Street and the airplane were in- 
struments of diplomacy that enabled the 
settlement of perplexing problems by per- 
sonal association. During this period, 
Welles, Hopkins, Willkie, and Donovan are 
recalled as personal agents of the President 
who negotiated abroad with foreign gov- 
ernments. Furthermore, the President did 
not hesitate to use the Executive Agree- 
ment as a device for making foreign policy. 
The most spectacular was the Atlantic 
Charter; the most controversial, the agree- 
ment in which United States destroyers 
were exchanged for British bases. In the 
words of the author: “The most regrettable 
phase of the exchange is this matter of po- 
litical tactics, the neglect by Mr. Roosevelt 
of Congress.” 

Although the Neutrality Act caused the 
President the deepest concern, he was able 
nevertheless to act decisively by securing 
two congressional amendments legalizing 
the “cash and carry” plan and the arming 
of merchant ships. Successful Presidential 
sponsorship of lend-lease legislation prob- 
ably constituted the greatest assault upon 
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the Neutrality Act during this period, mak- 
ing it unnecessary for the President to ask 
outright repeal of the act. 

In the area of military affairs, the un- 
ceriairties of the language of the Constitu- 
tion have caused confusion and competi- 
tion between the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government. However, as 
“Commender in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States,” the greater 
skare of the powers has been attracted to 
the Presidency. Dr. Koenig shows how the 
President used his powers as Commander 
in Chief in ordering the occupation of Ice- 
land, in securing bases, in the use of con- 
voys, and in the “shoot at sight” order. 
For example, even when Congress so gen- 
erously conferred powers upon the Presi- 
dent in the Lend-Lease Act, it explicitly 
forbade the use of convoys. Yet the Presi- 
dent “by the use of a rather ingenious 
cizcumvention’’—the Neutrality patrol— 
actually succeeded in using the patrols for 
convoy duty, without seeking legislative 
endorsement. However enormous the in- 
dependent powers of the President in 
foreign relations and military affairs, he 
could not overcome the failure of Congress 
in 1949 to appropriate funds to improve 
such outposts as Guam and Wake Island. 

In an illuminating chapter, the powers 
available to the President and his exercise 
of these powers in organizing the home 
front for the crisis are discussed. In 
marked contrast to Presidential authority 
in controlling foreign and military affairs, 
the regulation of the economic life of the 
‘Nation in an emergency depends upon 
statutory authority. And yet, even in this 
arez, the author shows that despite the 
great collection of statutes at the Presi- 


dent’s service, he did not hesitate to act 


when he found them restrictive, relying 
upon subsequent congressional ratification. 
Examples are drawn from the establish- 
ment af the many administrative agencies 
for crisis activities and the assignment of 
personnel to these defense organizations. ' 
Dr. Koenig notes that “whenever delays 
and troubles were running over in the 
agencies, the President instead of unifying 
the defense program under a single, effi- 
cient leader would create another ‘coordi- 
nating’ board. His continued preference 
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for multi-headed leadership is remarkable ` 


in view of its unsatisfactory performance 
in the crisis.” 

What congressional safeguards shall be 
employed to assure that Presidential powers 
will be used to national advantage? The 
author discusses two which he believes “are 
more or less representative of the success 
and the failure of congressional controls 
over the administration’”—special congres- 
sional investigations, and administrative re- 
ports to Congress. The high spots and 
weaknesses of the Senate Truman and 
House Tolan Committees in their investi- 
gation of the defense program are construc- 
tively discussed. The important observa- 
tion is made that “investigating committees 
reflect the anxieties of Congress for sec- 
tions and interests.” 

Administrative reports as an effective 
means of controlling the President are of 
course open to question. However, there 
seems little doubt that Congress feels that 
by attaching a reporting requirement it is 
not losing complete control of the powers 
granted. The author indicates that tech- 
nical shortcomings in these reports may 
limit their effectiveness of control. This 
undoubtedly calls for men better trained 
in the general field of public relations, with 
special emphasis on reporting methods. 

With this. scholarly study, devoted to a 
detailed analysis of the relations of the 
President with Congress during a crisis 
period, the author has made a valuable and 
distinct contribution to a field that has at- 
tracted and will attract alert political scien- 
tists. The reviewer regrets the absence of 
an index, although the notes and the digest 
in the Appendix add to the value and use- 
fulness of the volume. 

BELLE ZELLER 

Brooklyn College 


Estudios sobre la constitución nacional Ar- 
gentina. Pp. xxvii, 638. Santa Fé: Im- 
prenta de la Universidad Nacional del 
Litoral, 1943. No price. 


The present Argentine Constitution is 
the oldest of the Western Hemisphere, 
with the exception of the Constitution of 
the United States. Adopted in 1853, in the 
city of Santa Fé, capital of the province of 
Santa Fé, after the downfall of the tyrant 
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Rosas, this constitution has servec as a 
moderating force in the institutional life 
of the nation, in normal times and ir times 
of political crisis. It survived the political 
coup d’état which overthrew the govern- 
ment of President Irigoyen in 193), and 
there is no question that the present revo- 
lutionary government, like the one which 
came into power in 1930, will not dare to 
change it for another constitutional in- 
strument. 

On May 1, 1943, Argentina celebrated 
the adoption of this constitution. In or- 
der to commemorate this important event, 
the Instituto de Investigaciones Juridico- 
Politicas of the Universidad Nacional del 
Litoral, of Santa Fé, sponsored the publi- 
cation of Estudios sobre la Constitución 
Nacional Argentina, which consists of four- 
teen essays on various important topics of 
Argentine constitutional law, written by 
eminent legal scholars most of whom are 
professors of -law in different Argentine 
universities. 

The book has an introduction written by 
Dr. Salvador M. Dana Montafio, a well- 
known Latin American legal scholar and 
Research Director of the Instituto de In- 
vestigaciones Juridico-Politicas. The es- 
says may be classified into two groups: ` 
those of a theoretical and those of a 
practical nature. To the first group be- 
long The Argentine Constitution of 1853 
and The Philosophy of Enlightenment, by 
Arturo E. Sampay; The National Consti- 
tution, by Dr. Nicanor Molinas; The Na- 
tional Constitution and International Peace, 
by Dr. Adolfo R. Rouzaut; The Reform of 
the Constitution and the Repeal of the 
Fundamental Law, by Dr. Juvenal Machado 
Doncel; The National Constitution and the 
Separation of Powers, by Dr. Carlos A. 
Tagle; and The National Constitution and 
Political Rights, by Dr. Salvador M. Dana 
Montano. 

To the second group belong The Regula- 
tion of Inter-Provincial Rivers under the 
Constitution, by Dr. Guillermo Cano; The 
Limitations of the Police Power, by Dr. 
Adolfo Korn Villafañe; The Constitution 
of 1853 and the Civil Code, by Dr. Alberto 
J. Molinas; Technique for the Interpreta- 
tion of the National Constitution, by Dr. 
Felipe S. Pérez; The General Welfare 
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Clause of the Constitution, by Absalén D. 
Casas; The State of Seige, »by Carlos 
Sanchez Biamonte; The Municipal Regime 
under the Constitution and the Municipal 
Organic Laws, by Dr. Salvador C. Vigo; 
and The Personal Privileges of the Mem- 
bers of Parliament, by Dr. Clodomiro 
Zevalia. 

It is a pity that no special essay was 
written about the role of the Supreme 
Court in the Argentine constitutional sys- 
tem, since in Argentina, as in the United 
States, the Constitution is what the Su- 
preme Court says it is. 

SANTOS P. AMADEO 

University of Puerto Rico 


Prapo, Caio. Formação do .Brasil Con- 
temporaneo;: Colônia. Pp. 388. Sao 
Paulo: Livraria Martins, 1942. No price. 


There are two main reasons why this 
rather diffuse but very stimulating book 
deserves the attention of all serious stu- 
dents of Latin American affairs, both past 
and present, 

In the first place, although much of the 
information that the book contains is al- 
ready familiar to scholars, it presents an 
exceptionally lucid and intelligent func- 
ticnal analysis of Brazilian society in the 
colonial period. The functional approach 
is well suited to the author’s two main pur- 
poses, which are, first, to explain the estab- 
lishment of Brazilian independence, and, 
second, to lay in this volume the ground- 
work fcr an analysis of Brazilian society 
in the national period, which will be the 
subject of a future volume or volumes. 

Instead of following the conventional 
plan of straight chronological narrative 
built up around a core of political and eco- 
nomic history, the author first states the 
problem (pp. 5-28), next describes the 
ethnic elements and population movements 
in colonial Brazil (pp. 29-112), and then 
devotes the remainder of the text (pp. 113- 
378) to an analysis of the functioning of 
the colonial system in its two principal 
aspects, “Vida Material” and “Vida So- 
ciel.” Under the former rubric there are 
chapters on the colonial economy in gen- 
eral, large-scale enterprise, subsistence ag- 
riculture, mining, stock raising, extractive 
industries, arts and crafts, commerce, and 
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transportation and communications. Un- 
der “Vida Social” there are chapters on 
social organization, administration, and so- 
cia: and political life. 

In the main these chapters are charac- 
terized by a combination of breadth of 
vision with minute analysis of social data 
that reminds one of Gilberto Freyre, who 
is frequently cited (not always with ap- 
preval) in these pages. The conclusion is 
reached that independence was established 
because the colonial system had outlived 
its usefulness. The reasoning by which 
this conclusion is reached will give little 
comfort to ancestor worshipers in either 
Portugal or Brazil, for the author paints a 
sombre picture of the corruption, ineffi- 
ciency, and selfishness of the mother coun- 
try, and the corruption, inertia, and igno- 
rance of the colony. 

This feature of the book suggests the 
second reason why it deserves widespread 
attention: it is an important contribution 
to the current controversy between Latin 
American liberals and reactionaries over 
the truth of the “Black Legend” and the 
role of the eighteenth-century Enlighten- 
ment (emanating principally from France) 
in the history of Latin America. These 
two related topics have given rise to the 
production of a large body of polemical 
literature in the past half-century. This 
protracted polemic has not been a mere 
battle of the books, a tempest in the schol- 
arlv teapot; it is currently a part of a 
vitally important conflict over policy, both 
domestic and foreign, which is in progress 
in Spanish America as well as in Brazil, 
and which is most familiar to people in the 
United States through the publicity that 
Hispanidad and the Falange have recently 
received in this country. 

Though the author of the work under 
review does not discuss these issues by 
name, they are implicit in his whole book, 
especially the latter part of it. Briefly, he 
strengthens the case for the truth of the 
“Black Legend” so far as Brazil is con- 
cerned; he is clearly opposed to the basic 
tenats of Hispanidad; and on the question 
of the Enlightenment he takes the middle- 
ground position (which this reviewer re- 
gards as the strongest position) that the 
ideas of the French philosophes were not 


ow 
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an important factor in bringing about the 
revolution in Brazil but that they did pro- 
vide the revolutionary leaders with useful 
weapons. 
ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Rupin, Harry R. ` Armistice, 1918. Pp. 
vii, 422. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1944. $5.00. 


Many people are finding encouragement 
in their hope for a better peace at the con- 
clusion of this war as a result of the in- 
creasing amount of research into the rea- 
sons for our earlier failure. There has 
been no more controversial phase of the 
peace, on the international scale, than that 
of the Armistice of November 11, 1918. 
Americans, Germans, French, and British 
have made claims and counterclaims con- 
cerning it. In this detailed, scholarly, and 
unusually objective volume, Dr. Rudin 
has told the story of the Armistice from 
the first intimation that the German Army 
was not capable of military victory down 
through November eleventh. 

The process by which a still powerful 
nation was brought to surrender is too 
complicated even to summarize in a brief 
space. This reviewer can only suggest that 
in retracing the steps which led to the 
Armistice of 1918 Dr. Rudin has presented 
a record that should be read and deeply 
pondered by every statesman of the United 
Nations. American scholars have devoted 
much time and thought to the causes of 


the last war, and to the Treaty of Ver- 


sailles. Meanwhile, the background of the 
Armistice has been largely ignored, and this 
volume helps to fill a real void in our his- 
torical literature; it is a book which no 
well-informed citizen can afford to ignore. 

some of Professor: Rudin’s conclusions 
are especially significant. Ludendorff, at- 
tempting to throw all the blame for the 


surrender onto the shoulders of Prince . 


Max and his government (thus saving the 
prestige of the army), is responsible for 
the “stab in the back” legend that Hitler 
used so effectively m his campaign for 
treaty revision. The author has this to 
say about Ludendorff: 

“Whatever else one can say, nothing can 
eliminate these facts from history: that 
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Ludendorff was the first to insist upon an 
armistice, that he lied when he said he had 
consulted other generals about it, that he 
forced his decision on a civilian govern- 
ment which opposed it and wanted to keep 
on fighting, that he later changed his mind 
and sought to make others responsible for 
the consequences of his own acts.” 

Dr. Rudin is also positive that Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points made it possible for the 
government to accede to Ludendorff’s de- 
mand for immediate negotiation. “Had 
the Germans been confronted with a de- 
mand for unconditional surrender in 1918, 
the war would not have ended that year.” 
He dispels with equal force and logic the 
claims, oft revived by Allied leaders in the 
twenties, that Wilson forced a premature 
armistice upon the Entente. “Frenchmen 
and Englishmen actually began their con- 
sideration of specific terms before the 
United States did,” while Pershing was the 
only leader, military or civil, who de- 
manded an invasion of Germany; the 
others knew it was impossible. 

“So weary of war had people everywhere 
become by the fall of 1918 [concludes Dr. 
Rudin] that November 11 was greeted with 
a delirium of joy throughout the world. 
In their sense of relief men thought that a 
new era had begun; in fact, only a war 
had come to an end. The treaties that fol- 
lowed the war should have inaugurated 
that new era. The fact, however, that... 
November 11, 1918, should be more cele- 
brated than the signing of the Treaty of 
Versailles on June 28, 1919, is a monu- 
ment to the simple truth that men find it 
easier to end a war than to make a peace.” 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 

Groton, Conn, 


LUTHIN, REINHARD H. The First Lincoln 
Campaign. Pp. vii, 328. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1944. 
$3.50. 


The author tells the story of the rise of 
the Republican Party and sets about to ex- 
plain how, though it began as a minor pro- 
test movement against the reactionary 
policies of the Democrats and the deca- 
dence of the Whigs, it came within a space 
of six years to wax powerful enough to 
elect the President of the United States. 
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Dr. Luthin has employed a technique 
which is, I believe, growing all too com- 
mon among professional historians. He 
notes that the common explanation of this 
quick rise is an oversimplified one, and in- 
stead of painting a fuller and more rounded 
picture which includes as one of its ele- 
ments the oversimplified causes accepted 
by the layman, he seeks to redress the bal- 
ance by ignoring these entirely—or at least 
minimizing them too much—and presenting 
an analysis utterly different but equally 
one-sided. 

It is generally accepted that Republican- 
ism rose and flourished because it expressed 
the moral revolt of the North and the 
West against the institution of slavery and 
the efforts toward its spread, and in favor 
of its eventual extinction. As the author 
concludes, this is an egregrious oversimplifi- 
cation. ‘Most of those who joined the Re- 
publican Party after the enthusiasts brought 
it into being did so from other and less 
idealistic motives, prepared to concede a 
moiety of humanitarianism to gain such 
earthy aims as higher tariffs, cheaper land, 
and government grants to help railroads 
reaching into the new western territories. 

Dr. Luthin has been so anxious to make 
clear the influence of these eminently prac- 
tical men that he has, in the process, ig- 
nored too completely the driving power of 
those who hated slavery or those opposed 
for any reason whatsoever to its economic 
extension. Consequently, by the usual 
process of quotation from contemporary 
newspapers, letters, and speeches, he has 
sought to prove that everywhere the battle 
for the control of the nascent Republican 
Party was won by the schemers and grub- 
bers, the conservatives, those who detested 
Democrats rather than loved humanity, 
those who sought local, personal gains in- 
stead of justice to the downtrodden. 

To a great extent Dr. Luthin’s promise 
must be correct, for otherwise Seward 
would have been nominated, But were he 
wholly right, would Lincoln have been the 
mane Was he reliable and malleable 
enough to win a majority at a convention 
so completely dominated by the self-seek- 
ing and the reactionary that they could 
have had the even safer Bates or McLean 
or Cameron? Lincoln was truly a com- 
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promise candidate; and the need for com- 
promise was clear precisely because the 
antislavery element was stronger than, and 
the conservatives not nearly so dominant 
as, Dr. Luthin’s selection of evidence would 
lead us to believe. It would be no diffi- 
cult task for a scholar committed to the 
opposite -hesis from the author’s to collect 
just as formidable an array of editorials, 
letters, and pronouncements proving that 
abolitionism—or at least limitation of 
slavery—-was the real drive behind the 
party. For example, Horace Greeley’s pre- 
convention choice was Bates, a hidebound 
conservative if ever there was one. Yet I 
think it safe to assert that the very issues 
of The T-ibune which advocated his candi- 
dacy contained at least as much abolitionist 
material zs they did pro-Bates. The truth, 
of course lies somewhere between. 

I suspect that Dr. Luthin is himself 
aware of this. In his summation he states 
flatly: “In spite of [the] diversity of aim 
among the Republicans, it cannot be denied 
that the major issue, when the party was 
considered as a whole, was that of slavery 
extension.” Yet nowhere in the chapters 
which precede this statement is there either 
evidence or argument to support it. 

Mind you, Dr. Luthin’s thesis is sup- 
poried bay detailed and provocative re- 
search. In scholarly fashion he traces the 
evolution of the Republican Party, the 
bacxgrourd of every candidate for its 
nominaticns in 1860, his strengths and 
weaknesses, its platform and the impulses 
behind its varied planks, and the tangled 
causes which brought three separate parties, 
almost as hostile to one another as to Re- 
publicanism, into the field in opposition. 
Then the author gives the story of the 
campaign itself and its inevitable outcome. 
What data he presents no one can quarrel 
with and all must admire. But it is fair to 
find fault with their selectiveness and their 
implications. 

ALPHONSE B. MILLER 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nye, RusseL B. George Bancroft: Brah- 
min Rebel. Pp. x, 340, xii. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. $3.50. 


In undertaking a new biography of 
Gecrge Eancroft, Mr. Nye set himself a 
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difficult assignment. Most of the essential 
information about the eminent historian’s 
career was brought out thirty-six years 
ago, in the two volumes of Howe’s Life 
and Letters of George Bancroft. In 1925 
Darling published a detailed, accurate, 
carefully documented account of political 
activities in Massachusetts, covering the 
period in which Bancroft took part. The 
monumental history has been subjected to 
critical evaluation on several occasions, 
particularly by Bassett in 1917 and by 
Stewart in 1937. On the other hand, no 
previous writer has dealt at all adequately 
with Bancroft’s own philosophy of life, 
politics, and history. This is Mr. Nye’s 
own contribution, and he decided, wisely, 
to incorporate it in a new, balanced ac- 
count of Bancroft’s life and times. 

The author does not explain why he 
chose “Brahmin Rebel” for his subtitle. 
Usually when the term “Brahmin” is ap- 
plied to a New Englander it carries a sug- 
gestion of derision or of mild contempt, 
but there is nothing derisive or contemptu- 
ous in Mr.’ Nye’s treatment of his subject; 
on the contrary, he is wholly respectful. 
If readers stumble over this subtitle at the 
beginning of the book, they may stumble 
again over an odd pair of statements in the 
Epilogue, near the end: “It was an impos- 
sibility for Bancroft the theoretical demo- 
crat to become Bancroft the practical 
democrat, for the Brahmin caste had iron 
in its laws.” “Thus Bancroft became a 
visionary political theorist on the one hand, 
and on the other the machine politician 
who handed out patronage and plotted for 
votes.” So the Brahmin rebel not only 
achieved the impossible, but he did it on 
a single page. 

In dealing with the times in which Ban- 
croft moved, Mr. Nye allowed himself the 
luxury of several minor errors. ‘Bancroft 
and Polk were fairly certain throughout the 
remaining months of 1845 that Texas and 
California could be acquired by peaceful 
negotiation and purchase” (p. 152). Polk 
had designs on California, but he and Ban- 
croft both knew that Texas had been ac- 
quired before they entered office. The re- 
viewer suspects that Bancroft did not put 
the Second Continental Congress in 1774 
(p. 200). “The Missouri Compromise of 
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1850” (p. 202) is probably a mere slip in 
proofreading, as the next sentence would 
suggest. In the election of 1860 Douglas 
received considerably more than “ten per 
cent of the votes cast” (p. 209). Grant at 
least did not believe that the fall cf New 
Orleans opened the Mississippi “all its 
length to the North” (p. 216). If he had, 
he would not have taken the trouble to 
fight the campaign before Vicksburg. The 
impeachment trial of President Johnson 
may have:been “farcical,” but the result 
was not “obviously predetermined” (p. 
253). In dealing with Bancroft’s mission 
to Berlin, where he arrived in August 1867, 
Mr. Nye implies that the French Army 
was still in Mexico (p. 256). 
Rara V. HARLOW 
Syracuse University 


Harsey, GeorcE D. Making ana Using 
Industrial Service Ratings. Pp. xxi, 148. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1944. $2.50. 


This book by George D. Halsey, person- 
nel officer of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion of Columbia, South Carolina, is com- 
prehensive in its coverage. It gives an 
exposition of current practices in employee 
rating plans as applied to factory, store, 
and office. Early chapters discuss the ob- 
jectives of rating and point out the merits 
and uses of a number of different rating 
forms. Chapter VII is an outline of the 
Efficiency Rating System used by the Fed- 
eral Government. In the next two chap- 
ters, on installing and administering service 
rating programs, much emphasis is laid on 
conference or supervisors for planning the 
program as well as carrying it out. The 
final three chapters include: Typical State- 
ment from an Employee’s Handbook, Using 
Service Ratings in Training and Correction, 
and The Supervisor’s Problem Cases. 

The author is pointed in presenting his 
case for the use of service ratings. He con- 
cludes: 

“Personnel ratings are important. They 
affect seriously the lives of people. Care- 
lessly and unfairly made, they can tear 
down morale, cause attitudes to become 


’ antagonistic and embittered, lay the foun- 


dation for personal failure. Thoughtfully 
and fairly made and sympathetically ad- 
ministered, they build morale, find and cor- 
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rect these things which hold people back, 
and point the way to successful accom- 
plishment. 

“Tt is important from the viewpoint of 
success în business and from the viewpoint 
of service to society that personnel de- 
cisions shall be made fairly. 

“A good service rating program will not 
solve the whole problem; but it will help— 
and materially so.” 

In the second chapter the auchor lists 
the six conditions he considers necessary 
for success in service rating. These are: 
(1) Top executives should be actively in- 
terested. (2) Supervisors should under- 
stand and approve the plan. (3) The rat- 
ing form used should be skillfully designed. 
(4) Clear, specific, detailed directions 
should be used. (5) Thorough and con- 
tinued training for raters is essential. (6) 
Ratings should be skillfully and sympa- 
thetically used in training and correction. 

The presentation of rating forms is used 
skillfully to develop seven standards given 
by the author as vital to securing accuracy 
and uniformity in rating. The standards 
are: (1) Qualities (items) rated should be 
so selected that every quality included is 
important to optimum job performance. 
(2) Qualities should divide job perform- 
ance intc enough distinct parts to facilitate 
analysis to determine reasons for unsatis- 
factory performance, but not into so many 
parts that there is confusion. (3) The list 
of qualities should deal with the employee’s 
attitude as well as with his aptitude and 
production. (4) To each quality there 
should be assigned a weight so that the to- 
tal numerical score will represent approxi- 
mately the total merit of job performance. 
(5) Definitions and instructions should be 
worded so that. they will be understood 
alike by all who read them. (6) In plan- 
ning the wording of definitions and instruc- 
tions, thought should be given to probable 
effect on employee feelings. (7) The de- 
sign of the form should include devices 
that minimize or detect carelessness or lack 
of understanding and that increase objec- 
tivity of ratings. 

Whether or not the author is justified in 
demanding item weights as a fundamental 
standard for rating forms is open to ques- 
tion. Probably his discussion of weighting 
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items is the weakest part of the book. Re- 
cent statistical studies of rating results, 
such as Ewart, Seashore, and Tiffin’s work 
(“A Factor Analysis of an Industrial Merit 
Rating Scale,” Journal of Atplied Psychol- 
ogy, 1947), leave some room for doubt con- 
cerning the merits of preassigned weights. 
Forrest H. KIRKPATRICK 
Bethany College (W. Va.) 


RHYNE, CHARLES S. Airports and the 
Courts. Pp. viii, 222. Washington: Na- 
tional Institute of Municipal Law Offi- 
cers, 1944. $5.00. 


GoopMAN, GILBERT. Government Policy 
Toward Commercial Aviation, Pp. 122. 
New York: King’s Crowr. Press, 1944. 
No price. 


The purpose of Mr. Rhyns’s book is to 
collect “in one place all of the decisions of 
the courts involving airports.” This he 
has done most effectively. The volume 
will be most useful to the lawyer interested 
in airport law, but it is also worth-while 
reading for the municipal administrator 
and the social scientist. Although the 
author concludes that airport law “is still 
in a state of development,” it is interest- 
ing to noże the extent to which the law has 
crystallized in the past fifteen years. It is 
now established,.for example, that an air- 
port is a “public purpose” warranting the 
expenditure of public tax funds. In three 
states the courts have declared the airport 
to be a public utility. There is little doubt 
shat eminent domain can be used to ac- 
quire land for airports. The long line of 
conflicting decisions on municipal lability 
in tort is added to by the airport negligence 
cases. In three states—Georgia, Iowa, and 
Tennessee—cities have been held not liable 
tor negligence in airport operation on the 
basis that such operation is a governmental 
function; while the courts of Florida, 
Texas, California, Oregon, Oklahoma, 
Michigan, and Alabama have held that the 
cities are liable because airport operation 
is & proprietary or business activity. 

Probably the most interesting section of 
the book is the excellent discussion of the- 
conflict between the ancient legal maxim 
that “he who owns the soil owns every- 
thing above and below, from heaven to 
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hell” and the necessary thousands of tres- 
passes that an aircraft makes in a single 
flight. Mr. Rhyne concludes that “no 
‘court holds that a Jandowner’s air space 
rights extend upwards indefinitely,” but 
that the landowner is entitled “to be free 
from all unreasonable interference with the 
normal use and enjoyment of his land.” 

The concluding chapter deals with the 
right to municipalities to protect airport 
approaches from dangerous obstructions 
through the use of zoning. The author be- 
lieves that such a use of zoning is a rea- 
sonable exercise of the police power of the 
states and municipalities. 

The title of the volume by Gilbert Good- 
man, Government Policy Toward Commer- 
cial Aviation, may be misleading, since the 
bulk of the book discusses the air-mail 
policies of the Federal Government. Much 
of the treatment is descriptive and factual. 
It therefore serves as an excellent refer- 
ence volume on the historical development 
of governmental air-mail policy. 

The author gives little attention to the 
effects of the reorganization orders of 
April 2 and 11, 1940, transferring certain 
powers from the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority to the Administration of Civil 
Aeronautics and abolishing the Air Safety 
Board. Some readers will probably feel 
that his conclusions- are too cautious in 
view of the detailed research evidenced by 
the book. 

CHARLES C. ROHLFING 

University of Pennsylvania 


Davis, Matvin E. Industrial Life Insur- 
ance in the United States. Pp. xii, 399. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1944. $2.75. 


In contrast to the “ordinary” branch of 
life insurance, mostly issuing policies of 
‘more than $1,000 with—in general—an- 
nually payable premiums, the “industrial” 
branch, covering much smaller amounts 
than $1,000, was based on weekly pre- 
miums, some as small as five cents, to be 
collected regularly by agents at the homes 
of the policyholders. It furthermore was 
offered to all members of the family from 
1 year to the age of 60 or more. 

Ninety years ago, in 1854, the Pruden- 
tial Assurance Company of London, which 
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had been transacting ordinary life insur- 
ance, opened an industrial branch and so 
has been the mother of that much dis- 
cussed kind of “life insurance protection 
among lower-income families.” It was the 
Newark Prudential Insurance Company of 
America that in 1875 (then the Prudential 
Friendly Society) issued the first industrial 
policy in this country. Four years later 
followed the John Hancock and the Metro- 
politan Company. 

Of the 93,500,000 industrial policies 
owned by some 50,000,000 people in the 
amount of $24,500,000,000, not fewer than 
three-fourths are issued by the three men- 
tioned companies. “It is with the practices 
and experiences of these three companies 
that this book is primarily concerned.” 
The practice of the other companies, more 


‘than a hundred, had only occasionally been 


mentioned. “A detailed analysis is made 
for the Metropolitan... .’ What the 
author calls “nontechnical explanation” em- 
braces the policy contract, the agency sys- 
tem, the cost, the actuarial basis, and the 
effectiveness of the insurance. Much 
valuable material is to be found in the Ap- 
pendix (150 pages). 

There can be no doubt that the author 
has effectively reached the goal of supple- 
menting “a number of excellent books 
about life insurance usually dealing chiefly 
with ordinary insurance.” Whoever has to 
study mass production called industrial life 
policies cannot omit this volume of the 
well-known Insurance Series, the editor of 
which is Ralph H. Blanchard. 

ALFRED MANES 

Indiana University 


GREEN, CHARLES H. The Headwear Work- 
ers. Pp. 269. New York: United Hat- 
ters, Cap and Millinery Workers Inter- 
national Union, 1944. $2.00. 


The purpose of this work is to trace the 
growth of trade union organization in the 
hat, cap, and millinery industries in this 
country from the early part of the nine- 
teenth century down to the present time. 
The book is divided into four parts. The 
first part traces the growth of the hatters 
union from a small group of journeymen 
to a strong union in 1929, and touches on 
the doctrine of conspiracy adopted by the 
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courts in our early history to prevent or- 
ganization, the Danbury Hatters’ Case, the 
union’s attempt to increase its influence 
through craft restrictions on membership 
and recruitment of apprentices, opposition 
to contract prison labor, and the use of the 
union label. The second part describes the 
” rise of the cap industry, indicating its keen 
competitive nature, the origin of the sweat- 
shops in New York City, and the influx of 
Jewish immigrants into the industry. This 
part also traces the growth of the union, 
and the internecine struggle between the 
trade unionists on the one hand and the 
Socialist Labor Party together with the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World on the 
other hand. Considerable space is given 
to the efforts of the union to increase the 
wege levels and to eliminate homework 
and sweatshops, and its efforts in institut- 
ing a program of hospitalization, pensions, 
and unemployment compensation. In Part 
III the author surveys the growth of the 
Millinery Workers Union, showing the re- 
lationship between the millinery and cap 
industries. The authof describes the vigor- 
ous opposition of employers to unioniza- 
tion of this industry, initiated by the cap- 
makers. With the close of World War I, 
this union was confronted with a new 
internecine struggle between the Com- 
munists who aimed to gain control of the 
union and the more conservative unicn 
leadership, which resulted in the ultimate 
dezeat of the left-wing group in the union. 
The last section surveys the process of 
amalgamation of the unions of all branches 
of the headwear industry into one union, 
indicates the rapid growth of organization 
after 1933, and describes the contribution 
of the union to the present war effort. 
While it was the author’s intent to write 
an objective history of the development of 
unionism in this industry, this book may 
be regarded as a cursory survey, in ‘which 
many important developments are sketched 
in such broad strokes as to be inadequate 
to the student of labor relations. The 
point of view of the author is what Pro- 
fessor Hoxie called “business unionism,” 
which Mr. Green advocates without ques- 
tioning its basic assumptions. This is re- 
flected in his treatment of the extremely 
bitter disputes between the union leader- 
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ship and the Socialist Labor Party under 
DeLeon :n the early part of the twentieth 
century, and the equally bitter dispute be- 
tween that leadership and the Communists 
shortly aiter World War I. In both cases 
the official view is presented, while exact 
details oa specific differences on .specific 
issues ar2 blurred by generalizations con- 
taining value judgments rather than ob- 
jective fects. 

In line with the author’s basic philosophy 
of trade unionism, too little emphasis is 
given to zhe influence of state and Federal 
labor legislation in determining working 
conditions in the headwear industry as well 
as the extent of union organization. No 
reference is made to the role of the union 
or the state in connection with elimination 
of occupétional hazards in this industry by 
statute, cr to statutory restrictions on the 
employment of women for welfare pur- 
poses. Cnly passing reference is made to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, while much 
emphasis is laid on the fact that the union 
secured the maximum rate permitted un- 
der the act. Much space is devoted to the 
expansion of membership after 1935, par- 
ticularly =hrough union efforts before the 
National Labor, Relations Board, although 
the vital significance of the Wagner Act in 
such expension is nowhere expressly indi- 
cated. 

The material for this work was drawn ~ 
from reccrds of union conventions, official 
census reports, and data from the Depart- 
ment of Labor, trade journals, two Yiddish 
daily newspapers, and many secondary 
works. The left-wing press and other docu- 
ments emanating from left-wing sources 
apparent!» have not been consulted. This 
work may, therefore, be regarded as a good 
survey of the rise of trade unions in the 
headwear industry from the official union 
stendpoin:. 

ALBION G. TAYLOR 

War Fcod Administration 

Washington, D. C. 


McMurray, Ropert N. Handling Per- 
sonality Adjustment in Industry. Pp. xi, 
297. New York: Harper & Bros., 1944. 
$3.00. 


_ This is a timely book, for it comes at a 
moment vhen industry is forced to recruit 


han 
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the marginal worker and is faced with the 
problem of, hiring or re-employing the re- 
turning veteran who may be temporarily 
unstable or neurotic. The subject matter 
is divided into four parts: Labor Problems, 
Problem Employees, Selection Problems, 
and Training Problems. In Part I there is 
a good chapter on the causes of employee 
dissatisfaction. It is impartial in its find- 
ings that not all dissatisfaction is due only 
to the employee or only to the employer— 
each tends to distrust the other. Sugges- 
tions are made for discovering the real 
causes of dissatisfaction, and recommenda- 
tions are made for building good will and 
morale. We do not approve all the recom- 
mendations, as, for example, the proposal 
that aggressiveness toward the employer 
might be displaced by giving an employee, 
as a reward, the privilege of driving a nail 
in the eye of an effigy of Hitler. 

Part II treats of “vocational and emo- 
tional maladjustments” of problem em- 
ployees. Five major patterns are con- 
sidered: preoccupation with self, attacks 
on others, attacks on self, passivity, com- 
pensation for insecurities and inadequacies. 
Examples are given and recommendations 
are made for handling these problems. It 
is evident that the author’s intention is to 
apply the principles and techniques of clini- 
cal psychology and psychiatry to the ad- 
justment of the problem employee in in- 
dustry. This attempt is only partially 
successful, for general and specific reasons. 
There is no consistent and organized psy- 
chological approach to personality prob- 
lems, although psychoanalytic concepts are 
most frequently borrowed. All maladjust- 
ments in industry are ordered to a half- 
dozen or so clinical concepts—hostility, im- 
maturity aggression, insecurity, inadequacy, 
guilt—and these are used comprehensively 
and indiscriminately without regard to 
individual differences. 

There is a tendency toward generaliza- 
tion which is unwarranted even within the 
nonexperimental structure of clinical meth- 
odology. For example: “In most disputes, 
neither the employees nor their representa- 
tives are greatly concerned with the justice 
of their demands. Their aims are pri- 
marily punitive. They hate the company 
and seek only to make it suffer and pay” 
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(p. 31). Again, “. .. many of the mis- 
fortunes which beset the problem employee, 
both on and off the job, are expressions of 
self-punishing and self-destructive tenden- 
cies within himself” (p. 76). Schizo- 
phrenia is defined as the final stage or ex- 
treme of introversion, and the implication 
is given that such conditions are common 
in industry (p. 77). It is a well-known 
fact that psychoses are relatively uncom- 
mon in industry. 

Part III discusses selection problems. 
Some of these grow out of the attitudes of 
those who are responsible for making se- 
lections. Personality has so much to do 
with the success or failure of the worker 
that a great deal of effort should be ex- 
erted to explore the personality of the 
applicant. The author has devised stand- 
ardized forms for interviews, with explana- 
tions for their use at the office and in the 
home. In the reviewer’s opinion, these 
forms are practical only for the higher 
grade employees, because of the amount of 
time and effort required to secure and di- 
gest the information outlined. l 

The author does not go into the problem 
of relating the job to the employee. In 
the discussion of selection techniques, per- 
sonality or temperament tests are curtly 
dismissed—cespite the growing literature— 
on the ground that the employees are not 


‘always truthful in answering the questions. 


The techniques to be employed in correct- 
ing personality maladjustments in industry 
are superficial. While the author agrees 
that attitudes and habits have to be al- 
tered, with the exception of outlining in- 
service training courses for the improve- 
ment of skills, little information is given 
as to the manner of achieving this. 
Thirty-three pages of the book-—~a part 
of the chapter on the training of inter- 
viewers——consist of a miniature psychi- 
atric manual designed to train personnel 
interviewers in the theory of personality. 
In presenting this outline, it is the author’s 
contention that psychologists or psychia- 
trists are not required to administer the 
counseling program and that personnel 
men can be satisfactorily trained to handle 
the maladjusted workers. This reviewer 
does not agree with this point of view. It 
is unfortunate that little attention is given 
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to community agencies that might be uti- 
lized ‘in dealing with problem employees 
_and too much attention is given to cathar- 
sis therapy. 
Forrest H. KIRKPATRICK 
Bethany College (W. Va.) 


Ramos, ARTHUR. Introdução à Antro- 
polozia Brasileira. Pp. 540. Rio de 
Janeiro: Casa do Estudante do Brasil, 
1943. No price. 


Arthur Ramos, a well-known student of 
the Brazilian Negro, in this book discusses 
Brazilian Indian cultures and the African 
cultures from which the ways of life found 
at the present time among Brazilian Ne- 
groes have been derived. 

Since field work among Indians in Brazil 
has been carried on to only a limited ex- 
tent, it has not been possible to apply to 
these folks many of the concepts that have 
been used so successfully for North Ameri- 
can Indians and for Africans. Classifica- 
tions based on language have been most 
common and have served, though in not 
comple<ely satisfactory manner, to sort out 
the available ethnographic data. It is gen- 
erally agreed that the main linguistic and, 
to some extent, cultural groups in Brazil 
are the Tupi-Guarani, the Gé, the Arawak, 
and the Carib. Though Dr. Ramos’ work 
is chiefly concerned with the modes of life 
of these peoples, it also contains data on 
their geographical distribution in the period 
before the discovery of Brazil as well as at 
the present time. 

In the second part of the volume the 
Brazilian anthropologist describes the Afri- 
cen cultures of the Guinea Coast and the 
Bantu-speaking peoples who were the an- 
cestors of the Brazilian Negroes. One point 
made by him, that slaves from the Gold 
Coast were imported into Brazil to a fairly 
large extent, is in the opinion of this re- 
viewer debatable. It would seem to be of 
significance, for example, that nowhere in 
Brazil do we find cultural survivals of the 
peoples of this region, whereas we do find 
survivals of Yoruban, Dahoman, Hausa, 
Congo, and Angolan cultures—a point per- 
haps not given sufficient weighting by Dr. 
Ramos in his analysis. The discussion of 
these African cultures serves as a back- 
ground to a study of African survivals 
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which characterize the modes of life of 
present-day Brazilian Negroes living in 
Bahia, Fernambuco, Minas Geraes, Rio de 
Janeiro, and other places. These cultural 
Carry-Overs are seen as mainly religious 
and fclkloristic. According to Ramos, 
there are very few remains of African ma~ 
terial culture or social organization. For 
example he attributes such aspects of 
Braziliac Negro family as polygyny and 
the free relationship known as “amigação” 
to the irfluences of slavery and present-day 
economi= inequities. These points are not, 
Lowever elaborated in this book, since the 
author states that they will be considered 
in detail in the next volume of the Intro- 
dução, which is to deal mainly with ac- 
culturatbn in Brazil. For this reason, 
reservations which may be held to this 
position should perhaps await the full 
analysis he promises and the data on the 
kasis of which he arrives at this somewhat 
controversial conclusion. 

The took contains an extensive bibli- 
ography and is illustrated both with photo- 
graphs and with sketches cf the’ Brazilian 
Indians and Negroes by Ismailovitch. To 
those næ in the field of anthropology who 
r2ad Portuguese this volume makes an in- 
teresting and well-written study of a little- 
known ‘erea. For all, it will serve as a 
useful compendium of materials on the 
non-Eurapean peoples of Brazil. 

Ocravio C. EDUARDO 

Northwestern University 7 


SCHEINF=LD, AMRAM. Women and Men. 
Pp. xx 453. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and C»., 1944. $3.50. 


The p.blisher calls this new volume by 
the author of You and Heredity “the most 
complete and authoritative book ever writ- 
ter. about why women and men are what 
they ara.” Scheinfeld performs a useful 
function for the lay reader in summarizing 
and inte-preting in popular vein the best 
data in 2 given field. His drawings, too, 
are facil2 and delightful. The book is a 
pathfinder for any reader—a siesta for the 
more learned. 

Topics covered include genetic factors 
relating to sex; the boy-girl ratio; biosocial 
differences; division of labor;. equality of 
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women; a statement on the Soviet experi- 
ment; another on pitfalls of the past; and 
a parting word on marriage of tomorrow. 
The work is up to the minute, including 
items published in July 1944. 

The author acknowledges assistance from 
some seventy authorities and especially 
from ‘Dr. Gene Weltfish, his associate 
whose “extensive knowledge of anthro- 
pology and the biological sciences” was in- 
valuable in gathering data “for the discus- 
sions of the physical growth and structure 
of the sexes, childhood behavior and de- 
velopment, many aspects of primitive life, 
and important cross cultural comparisons.” 

Scheinfeld’s analyses of data are sound. 
In method there is a neat parallel in his 
treatment of sex differences to the pro- 
cedure current in the treatment of ethnic 
differences. He wants differences which do 
not necessarily indicate inferiority or su- 
periority to be noted for fuller understand- 
ing. 

The author suggests “that the facts in 
. this book be weighed separately from the 
conclusions.” He has sought to present 
the former “as accurately, fully, and fairly 
as possible. But in interpreting and ap- 
praising these facts,” he says he “could not 
help but be influenced by a . . . masculine 
viewpoint.” Is that why he failed to in- 
clude in a bibliography of some six hun- 
dred items two outstancing texts on the 
family written by women—one by Una 
Barnard Sait and the other by Ruth Schonle 
Cavan? Norman Himes and Geoffrey May 
also deserve inclusion in any bibliography 
on the control of sex expression. And if 
Bachofen, author of Das Mutterrecht, is 
included, why not his cortemporary Lester 
Frank Ward, American exponent of this 
theory? Equally conspicuous is the omis- 
sion of reference to the classic chapter on 
“The Family” by Robert M. MacIver; to 
the work of Burgess and Cottrell; or to the 
extremely sensitive statement by the late 
Dr. Goldenweiser on Men and Women as 
Creators, when Scheinfeld discusses that 
problem and the problem of the immediate 
future. 

BESSIE BLOOM WESSEL 

Connecticut College 
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tems. Pp. x, 220. Philadelphia: Penn- 
sylvania Prison Society, 1944.° $2.00. 


The author proposes to give a factual 
survey of the penal systems of the world, 
motivating the need therefor by the ab- 
sence of a comprehensive recent work of 
this type. However, in the Foreword he 
states that in preparing this survey “hs has 
not had the opportunity of viewing in per- 
son any of the penal systems included,” 
and that in most instances he had to re- 
strict himself to sources written in English. 

It is obvious that in a work of this type 
these limitations are of crucial importance. 
The literature in English on the penal sys- . 
tems of some countries is very limited, and 
in many instances the author seems to base 
his presentations on one or two short 
articles or sections of previous surveys. 


_ Involuntarily the question comes to one’s 


mind, What is the purpose of such restate- 
ments? Since no other materials were 
used, the restatements are of necessity un- 
critical, and there is always the danger that 
they do not convey exactly the same 
thought that the original writer intended 
to convey. An anthology almost suggests 
itself, instead; or in the case of readily 
available. publications, a bibliographical 
note would suffice. Resort to the mate- 
rials in even one or two foreign languages— 
say French, German, or Spanish—vwould 
have immensely increased the available 
data. 

Furthermore, there are very few in- 
stances where the author has availed him- 
self of the help of people in a position to 
supply the inrormation concerning the vari- 
ous countries. Yet this method would 
seem especially useful at this time, when 
so many qualified refugees from these 
countries are in the United States. For 
instance, why write a section on the pris- 
ons of Poland on the basis of two very 
short articles, one dating back to 1929, 
when there is in this country a person 
(quoted elsewhere in the book) who could 
readily have helped to give a full-view pic- 
ture of the subject? There are many 
other countries to which the same would 
apply. 

Finally, the author has by no means ex- 
hausted the possibilities of the English- 
language sources. On the whole, very little 
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use has been made of the laws, statutes, 
cfficial regulations, and so forth, which 
Ceal with the treatment of criminals in the 
respective countries. Needless to say, the 
Library of Congress has an excellent col- 
lection of such materials, and there are 
English translations in many instances. 
Besides, several governmental agencies have 
recently conducted surveys of the penal 
systems of some foreign countries. 

The author should be commended for his 
idea of perusing the penal systems of the 
countries he surveys for new techniques in 
the treatment of criminals, with a view to 
_ subjecting these to experimental testing in 
other places, especially the United States. 

P. LEJINS 

University of Maryland 


ABRAEAMSEN, Davip. Crime and the Hu- 
man Mind. Pp. xii, 244. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1944. $3.00. 


The author’s formula for the explanation 
of criminal behavior is that crime is due 
to the ratio between tendency and mental 
resistance in a particular situation. This 
formula, as the author is aware, can be 
used to explain any bekavior, such as play- 
ing golf or going to church, and, probably 
all theories of criminal behavior could be 
adjusted to the formula. The theories of 
criminal behavicr conflict, not in regard to 
the formula, but in regard to the content 
of and emphasis on the several terms in 
the formula. The contents and emphasis 
presented by the author are characteristi- 
cally psychoanalytic. Consequently, the 
situation receives little emphasis, on the 
ground that persons select situations, and 
the personality, as the balance oz tenden- 
cles and resistances, receives almost ex- 
clusive emphasis. 

The concept of personality is developed 
in two ways: First, the author states that 
all human beings have criminal tendencies, 
consisting primarily in aggressions. But 
aggression, in a realistic sense, is universal 
and does not differentiate criminals from 
noncriminals: the acts of playing golf anc 
zoing to church are expressions of aggres- 
sion.’ Aggression explains criminal tend- 
ancy only when, surreptitiously, it becomes 
criminal aggression. This, of course, begs 
the question and leaves this general ex- 
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planation without basis. Second, the ex- 
planation which the author finally utilizes 
is that “crime must be regarded largely as 
symptoms in a personality with mental 
deviations or abnormalities” (p. 34). The 
reviewer submits that the principal varia- 
tions in crime rates simply cannot be ex- 
plained in those terms. For example, 80 
per cent of the delinquency cases in 
juvenile courts are boys, and no good rea- 
son has been suggested for believing that 
boys ar2 more prone to mental abnormal: 
ties than girls. 

In addition to presenting this te: 
analytic system, the author makes a survey 
of the various approaches to the explana- 
tion of human behavior and various ac- 
cumuletions of data regarcing criminal be- 
havior. This is not done as a closely 
reasoned demonstration of his own theory 


' of crintinal behavior, and consequently it 


results in a congeries of data and views 
which are not integrated with his theory. 
Epwin H. SUTHERLAND 
Indiana University 
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